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PREFACE. : 


HERE ARE many subjects constantly arising in conversa- 

tion and in general reading upon which many have vague 
ideas and elusive reminiscences of former knowledge, but upon 
which few can give any accurate or definite information. If a 
large encyclopedia is consulted, these particular subjects are 
often not to be found, or else are treated so exhaustively and sci- 
entifically that the average reader finds it tedious and difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain the few essential facts that are de- 
sired. The following pages comprise a collection of short arti- 
cles on just such topics, ranging naturally from the most frivo- 
lous to the most serious and scientific, but selected with much 
care, in order to include those of most general interest and fre- 
quent inquiry. Suggestions for many of them have been ob- 
tained from the queries in the correspondence departments of pe- 
riodicals and newspapers. The volume is strictly popular and 
not intended for scientific reference; but all statements are sup- 
ported by the best authorities, and in cach case the effort and aim 
have been to state in clear and concise language just the kind and 
amount of information which are usually sought. The matter has 
been drawn from a great number of sources, many of them being 
quite inaccessible to the community at large. Thus, in its pur- 
pose and scope, the book is quite unlike any other now in the 
hands of the public, and suggests a certain sphere of usefulness 
and convenience which the editor trusts that it will fill. 
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AND CURIOUS INFURMATION. il 


iven to Simon de Montfort, and by him were eventually ceded to 

uis VIL. Raymond VI and Raymond VII disputed the Pos: 
session of the land by the King, and after thousands had perished 
on both sides a peace was concluded in 1229, at which Raymond 
VII purchased relief from the ban of the Church by immense 
sums of money, gave up Narbonne and several lordships to 
Lonis IX, and had to make his son-in-law, the brother of Louis, 
heir of his other possessions. The heretics were handéd over to 
the proselyting zeal of the Order of Dominicans and the bloody 
tribunals of the Inquisition, and both used their utmost power to 
bring the recusant Albigenses to the stake. From the middle of 
the thirteenth century the name of the Albigenses gradually dis- 
appears. 

Alexandrian Codex is an important manuscript of the Sacred 
Scriptures written in Greek. It is written on parchment, in finely- 
formed uncial letters, and is without accents, marks of aspiration, 
or spaces between the words. Its probable date is the latter half 
of the sixth century. With the exception of a few gaps it con- 
tains the whole Bible in Greek, along with the Epistles of Clemens 
Romanus. This celebrated manuscript, which is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, belonged, as early as 1098, to the library of the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria. In 1628 it was sent as a present to Charles I 
of England by Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
declared that he got it from Egypt; and that it was written there 
appears from internal and external evidence. 

Alexandrian Library contained in the time of Cleopatra about 
700,000 volumes or rolls, and was founded at the suggestion‘of 
Demetrius Phalereus, a fugitive from Athens in the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter. The greater portion of this remarkable collection 
was destroyed during the Alexandrine war. This loss, however, 
was repaired by Marc Antony, who presented to Cleopatra the 
library taken at the siege of Pergamos. From this time until 
about the year 391 A. D. the library increased in size and reputa- 
tion, and contained treasures of learning in all known tongues. At 
the burning of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis by the Christians 
under Theodosius the Great, about that year, a portion of the 
library was destroyed, and when the Arabs, under Caliph Omar, 
took the city in 640 A. D., the destruction of the remainder was 
completed. 

Alexandrines.—The name Alexandrines is most probably de- 
tived from an old French poem on Alexander the Great, belonging 
to the twelfth or thirteenth century, and signifies rhyming verses 
consisting each of twelve syllables of six measures. This measure 
was first used in the poem referred to. The Alexandrine has be- 
come the regular epic or heroic verse of the French, among whom 
each line is ‘livided in the middle into two hemistichs, the sixth 
syllable always ending a word. The only considerable English 
poem written wholly in Alexandrines is Drayton’s Polyolhion. 

Alhambra, The, is the name given to the fortress which forms 
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synagogues amen is pronounced 
clusion of the benediction. Anonp Wes excl Choutinee she 
prayer offered by the presbyter was concluded by the word amen, 
pape hae Gee opee Justin Martyr is the earliest of the 
who alludes to the use of the response. According to Ter- 
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_ become such an important business, was nat Roxbury, Mass., 
in 1850, and was continued there until 184, when the works were 
removed to Waltham. 

American .—The earliest coinage that can be 
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a quoing would be to this colony, and the it wants and miseries 
wl do dail, unto it by the sol dependency upon to- 
SS oe 
ol ee, and ni 3 Tout we WAS 
never cars it ety no thatthe int coinage of Amer- 


was that struck off by Massachusetts under the order of the 
ene Coane tae colony, pamed May 37, /165t, cromang 6 
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by the sculptor’s are possibly, the greatest existing work of an- 
tiquity. Its origin and date are unknown, being variously attrib- 
uted to Agasias, Praxiteles and Calamis. It was found in 1503 in 
the ruins of ancient Antium (now Porto d’Anzo), and subsequently 

laced in the Belvedere of the Vatican (whence the name) by Pope 
Sulias II, who had purchased it before his accession to the papacy. 
The French removed it in 1797, but replaced it after 1815. When 
found, the right hand and part of the arm and the left hand were 
wanting; they were restored by Angelo de Montorsoli, a pupil of 
Michael Angelo. The statue represents the god at the moment of 
his victory over the Python, and is of heroic size and nude. The left 
arm is extended, still holding the bow, while the right hand, which 
has just left the string, is near the hip. The figure is muscular 
and poised with exquisite grace. It shows the very perfection of 
manly beauty. 

Apostles, Deaths of.—It is generally believed that only one of 
Christ’s Apostles, John, escaped martyrdom. Matthew is sup- 
posed to have been slain with a sword in Ethiopia. James, son of 
Zebedee, was beheaded at Jerusalem. James, the brother of our 
Lord, was thrown from a pinnacle of the Temple and then beaten 
to death with a fuller’s club. Philip was hanged up against a 
pillar at Hieropolis, a city of Phrygia. Bartholomew was flayed 
alive at Albanapolis, in Armenia. Andrew suffered martyrdom on 
across at Patra, in Achaia. Thomas was run through the body 
with a lance at Coromandel, in the East Indies. Thaddeus was 
shot to death with arrows. Simon Zelotes was crucified in Persia, 
Peter was crucified, head downward it is said, during the Neronian 

rsecution. Matthias was first stoned and then beheaded, and 

‘aul was beheaded at Rome by the tyrant Nero. Judas Iscariot, 
after the betrayal of our Lord, hung himself. 

Apostles, Emblems of.—The artists of early times having no 
knowledge of the features of the Apostles, used some signs to 
designate them which might always be recognized. For this 
purpose, frequently, a symbol of the holy man's martyrdom was 
used. The emblem of St. Peter, a large key or keys, is readily 
explained as referring to the words of Christ to Peter (Matt. xvi, 
19): ‘And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
leaven.” A book is also used in some portraits of St. Peter, but 
with probably no more significance than to indicate his calling as 
a teacher of the Holy Word. The emblem of St. Paul was 
a sword and a book—the latter to indicate his calling as a teacher, 
tue former to remind the beholder that he was beheaded with the 
sword. That of St. Andrew was a cross like the letter X, because 
he was crucified on one of this shape; that of St. James the 
Great a sword, in token of his beheading, or sometimes a pil- 
grim’s staff, as he was a great traveler, and is thought to have 
journeyed all over Southern Europe. St. John has the emblem 
of acaldron, in remembrance of the fact that he is said to have 
been once thrown into a caldron of boiling vil, but miraculously 
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Bes optec bats + he has also sometimes a or an 
lee ea is - 
cated. le should have a spear and a cross, when he 
suffered by hanging, t hard a tay; but such are his em- 
blems. St. , having been flayed alive, is represented 
a le over his arm. 
—_ flaying-knife and with his skin his St. 
man, Paes ecme imee ee ne See 
taIndeate martyrdom, though he believed to have been slain 
with a sword. Thomas a dart, as having perished 
pais run through with a lance; St, James the ecg, be 


he was beaten to death; St. Matthias an ax, with which 
he was beheaded; St. Simon's emblem is a saw, which mast be a 
general emblem of martyrdom or to some now for- 
gotten, as it is known that that saint suffered death hy crucifixion, 
April.—The Romans gave this month, the name of A, 
from Aperiye, to open, because it was the season when the buds 
began to 7 the ‘lo-Saxons it was called Ooster, or 
Paaranesinees a brats itch Grass-month. The custom of 
sending one on a jess errand on the first duy of this month fs 
perhepe a travesty of the hither and thither of the 
viour from Annas to Caiaphas, and from Pilate to Hi be 
cause during the middle this scene in Christ's life was made 
the subject of a miracle-play at Easter, It is possible, however, 
that it ey be the relic of some old heathen festival. ‘The custom, 
whatever be its » of pl tricks on the first of this 


month is universal fhout Europe. Tt is also somewhat enri- 
ous that the Hindus practice precisely similar tricks on the Bist of 


semicireulat 
the Apse, placed at the east end of the choir of an Anglo-Saxon 
or orman church, is curious. [t is well known that the 


and a court of justice. The basilica, for the most part, was a 
at one of the shorter sides of which, 0) ite to 

the entrance, there was a raised platform destined for the accom. 
imodation of eae in and connected with the dis- 
‘This portion of the ee Re the proto- 

type of the rounded choir to which the name of Apse was given, 
and which is still to be seen In so of the Rhenish churches. 
For the Ve ad chair which wie placed in the center of this 


to lead to the spot where the Fountain of all justice 


henceforth 
should be worshiped. 

ee See ete the most celebrated 
of ancient mat! was born at Syracuse about 287 B, C. 
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sons of that : Polyphem 
Idmon, the seer, ‘aed Apdo Mnoa ake prophet; 
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his aid, su him to have fallen into 

ercules, he told him what had 

in quest of the youth. Meantime 

pone eeecnueebes Polyphemus settled in 
and bailt the city of Kios, and Hercules returned to A 

the —Previous to the destruction of the 

‘Temple of Solomon by the Babylonians the Ark of the Covenant 

was contained therein, but what became of it after that time is 
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; and the absence of the Ark is one of the important par- 
feulara in which this Temple was held to be inferior to that of 
Solomon. It is held by some writers, however, that the Jows 
could not properly carry on their worship without an Ark, hence 
Peer acee rune pare Dreads placed in the Temple if 


nevertheless, seem conclusive on. this su’ 
Army Officers, Salaries of. —The salaries of officers of the 
United States army are as follows: General, $13,500 per annum; 
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of this mineral come from Corsica and Sevor. though some are 
found in the Alps, Pyrenees and Ural Mountains, and in North 
America and New South Wales: while commoner varieties, such 
as the ruck-curk and ruck-w-eai, are found in Lanarkshire, Tyrol, 
Dauphiny, and parts of Seotiand. 

Asb-Wednesday is so called from the custom of strewing ashes 
on the head as a sign of penitence which prevailed in the 
Catholic Church. — It was instituted probably by G ry the 
Great, 590-604. and was sanctioned by later Popes. e ashes 
were consecrated on the altar le-fure mass, sprinkled with holy 
water and signed three times with the cnas, while the priest re- 
cited the words, Memento quod cinis es, & in cinerem recerteris! 
(Remember that thou art daz, and must return to dust.) They 
were then strewed on the heads of the officiating priests, the clergy 
and the assembled people. The ashes were said to be those of 
the palms consecrated on the preceding Palm-Sunday. Ash- 
Wednewlay is nut observed in the Protestant Church in Germany. 

Assassins, The, were a branch of the secret sect of the Ismael- 
ites. The secret doctrine of these Ismaelites, who had their head- 

uarters in Cairo, declared the descendants of Ismael, the last of 
oy e seven so-called Imaums, to be alone entitled to the caliphate, 

ve an allegorical interpretation to the precepts of Islam 
iat led, as their adversaries asserted, to considering all positive 
religions equally right and all actions morally indifferent. The 
founder of the Assassins, Hassan-ben-Sabbeh el Homairi, was of 
Persian descent, and imbued with the free-thinking tendencies of 
his country. He had, about the middle of the eleventh century, 
studied at “Nishpur, under the celebrated Mourrasek, and had sub- 
sequently obtained from Ismaelite dais, or religions leaders, a 
partial insight into their secret doctrines and a partial consecra- 
tion to the rank of dai; but on betaking himself to the central 
lodge at Cairo he quarreled with the heads of the sect and was 
doomed to banishment. He succeeded, however, in making his 
escape from the ship, and reached the Syrian coast, after which 
he returned to Persia, everywhere collecting adherents. In 1090 
Hassan conquered the fortress of Alamut, in the Persian district 
of Rudbar, and continued to increase in strength, intimidating 
princes and governors by a series of secret murders, and gaining 
possession of weveral fortified castles with their surrounding ter- 
ritories. The head of the Assassins was called the Sheikh-al- 
jebal, the Prince, or the Old Man of the Mountain. His vice- 
regents were the three Dai-al-Kebir, or grand-priors. Next came 
the Dais and Refiks, which last were not initiated, like the former, 
into every stage of the secret doctrines. To the uninitiated be- 
longed, first of all, the Fedavies, the devoted, a band of resolute 
youths, the ever-ready and blindly-obedient executioners of the 
Old Man of the Mountain. Before he assigned to them their 
bloody tasks he used to have them thrown into a state of ecstacy 
by the intoxicating influence of hashish, which circumstance 
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name supposed to have originazed in the fact thar the slave prisons 
at Constantinople contained baths. or berause they stood near the 
baths of the Serag’ The prisoners were emploved during the 
. arenals and other public works. The labor 
of the convicts was turned to profitabie account. and various handi- 
crafts were taught, under the direction of overseers. Small 

could be earned by the indu-trivus and ciever, and a gradual relax- 
ation of restraint was granted for guod behavior. This form of 
prison was suppressed in 1352 by the Imperial Government, and 
deportation to Guiana was substituted therefor. 

Baiz.—In ancient times a favorite sea-side resort of the Roman 
nobles. It was situated on the coast of Campania, ten miles west 
of Naples, where the pre~ent Castle of Baja stands. The town 
was noted for the beauty of its situation and the excellence of its 
mincral springs. The ruins, still standing on the desolate coast 
or rising from the sea, are now the only evidences of the former 
magnificence of the town. Julius Cesar, Piso, Pompey, Marius, 
Julia Mammza, and others, had country-houses at Baiz. Seneca 
wamed every one who desired to maintain dominion over his 
sions to avoid this watering-place. It was considered by the 
stricter moralists of those times as the abode of voluptuousness 
and luxury, and a den of vice. The ruins of three supposed 
temples—one of Venus, one of Mercury and one of Diana Luci- 
fera—as well as the remains of a few therme, or warm baths, still 
remain. The harbor, one of the largest belonging to the Romans, 
is now much destroyed. The surrounding country is covered with 
the ruins of Roman villas, sepulchral monuments, and other 
buildings. 

Bakshish.—In certain Eastern countries, as Turkey, Egypt, 
Asia Minor or Syria, the smallest service that is rendered to a trav- 
eler must be paid for with bakshish, or, in other words, with a 
present or gratuity. Ambassadors to the Supreme Porte, on ob- 
taining an audience from the Sultan or the high dignitaries, are 
obliged by the prompt gift of a bakshish to avoid a peremptory 
demand for it on the part of the door-keepers and other servants, 
By degrees bakshish Tas been fixed by custom at a certain sum, 
but that 1s demanded loudly and even insolently. 

Balm of Gilead, which is alluded to in the Oli Testament as 
being extremely precious, and which is spoken of by Strabo, Pliny 
and other an writers as being a cure for almost every disease, 
is a liquid, resinous substance of high fragrance, and enjoys a 
very high reputation in the east. It is generally believed to be 
taken from a species of Bulsamodendron—a small tree growing in 
Arabia and Abyssinia, and known as Balsam Gileadense. The 
finest balsam, called Opobalsam, or Balm of Mecca, is obtained by 
incisions, is at first turbid and white, but finally becomes a golden- 
yellow color, and of a consistence like honey. Inferior kinds are 
obtained by boiling thé fruit and the wood. 

Balmoral Castle is the autumnal residence of Queen Victoria, 
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‘iting. A specimen of these notes, issued in 
.C., is on exhibition in the Asiatic Museum, St. ref 
nted in bla ink on paper made from the fiber of the mul- 
-tree. In the M Museum of Art, New York, there 
are lonian tablets of banking transactions a to the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. The earliest of these 

the year 601 B.C. ‘The earliest known Babylonian banking-honse 
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of Sennacherib (about 700 B. C.) down to the of Darius, 516 

B. C., having been traced through fire . Reeords of 

jis house, on clay tablets foun anes pe a 
Hilleh, near Babylon, may be seen in the 
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su . In former times, when the operation of bleeding was ex- 
tenavely practiced, blood-letting formed « part of the duties of a 

Barbican, a watch-tower before the gate of a castle or fortified 
town. In ancient times the barbican formed ax important por- 
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nate surveys, which are made for the 

the ancient boundaries of parishes. The of % 
pelea ses petal officers and other parishioners, followed by the 
boys of a thc a yarn tial femieat tay gs e's 

sion, on Holy Thursday or Ascension Day, to the different parish 


the bounds.” In olden times the ek felt however, always 
confined to the boundaries; but when it was desired to preserve 


of the parish fonds, It was thought that the imy madeon 
the pes hi cited fra ary ilaclyr to have a bene- 
ficial effect on the preservation of his evidence. 

Beer, Origin of.—The Germans, Gauls and Bretons manufactured 
beer from barley and wheat as far back as there are any written 
records regarding them. ‘Tacitus tells us that beer was a common 

ar the Germans 


pacer when he wrote, in the first century. We 
learn Pliny that “The people of Spain, in particular, brew 
this so well that it will esp long tiie.” He describes it 


speak of wine made from barley, and of the art of making it as 
derived from the jans. It is believed that Archilocus, the 
poet, who lived about 700 B. C., referred to beer-drinking 
when he depicted the follies and vicious indulgences of his time 
In the ancient writings of China reference is made to a fermented 
drink called ‘‘sam-shoo,” made from rice. When it was first in- 
hi snag is unknown, but it was probably long before the Christian 


Behistun, Sacred Rock of.—The Persian King, Darius Hys- 
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venture, Gore and the Palace of Tises 
before us. Here the has assembled his and 
holds a feast unconscious of his ly G a 
hunter of the marshes, malignant and cruel, hears the of 
, and stealing into the palace after dark, when the feast is 
over, seizes and Hae be thirty of the Hasire eee 
Twelve pass before outrage is avenged. 1 
heard of the crimes of the monster and comes with his Geats 


(Jutes) to inflict punishment, The inevitable feast follows his 
arrival, and that when the shadows of jen, 
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their neighbors, The name by which they call themselves, and 
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century; but on the it Arab immigrations, which then took 

place, ie were diver to the Atlas Monntaion and to the desert 
where they now live. 

—According to German mythology, Berchta was the 

Ee Eee a ee eey St Henrany, Switzerland to a 

spiritual being who was apparently the same as the Hulda of North 
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of the Old Testament at Douay, form the standard English 
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eat a] fanmail and the result of Mair Wbeniae the 


over 
men's minds, The havoc wrought by the disease in land was 
terrible, as it is believed that at least 2,500,000 souls perished. 


aver half the population. On a moderate calenlation it may be esti- 
mated that 
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e celebrated Rob Roy 
southern Highlands. The levier of the im) 
bound to an equivalent for all cattle w! were lost by the 
which he was unable to recover. Bi 


in life. The first institution 
min, by Weef VI in 1178, the second in Paris by St. Louis in 
1260, and the first for the paercae of the adult blind in Edin- 
ae epee 3. The work in a school for the 
is about equal to the ordinary high-school course, Puy 
are classified as in other schools; but persons who become 
the age of twenty, for instance, must begin with the alphabet, 
little children do. Writing is taught by trach Hat 
(ort ae seis Bsiries zt Ee 
seeing-persons nese point systems— 
are generally blind persons to communicate with each 
other. In the Tiftnole Tastibatioe for the Blind the use of the 
writer is bein, ‘ht, and it is said that some exe: lent work 
aged pa tte In the study of music the notes 
‘o writes them down in the Brai‘e or 


theory the circnla- 
was discovered by the celeb: Fang p 
pee Sneet 4616. He received his diploma as 
o the University of Padua in 1602, and in 
1615 was made Lecturer at the College of Physicians in London, an 


appointment which he held for forty years. It is generally sup- 
that he his views eeeniae: blood circulation in 
s course 


lectures. He died at I June 8, 1657. 
ly Statute was six articles having for their object the 
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n tobacco are 
sett at liberty;” but te Sepeamhan 1688, Berio: 
finding that since the jing ef the former la: 
than before, it hath 


Noe man shall kindlo fyre by gunpow 
in his journey, upon paine of 12c, 
ue Stockings.—Th 


vated learned conversations, and found enjoyment in the 
cussion of questions which had been zed 
said by Dr. John Doran, who in his work, “* A 


irr Stillingfleet, who always wore blue stockings, and 

any time or ed to be absent from these 

usually remarked that ‘we can do ing without biue stock- 

Ei tp the term “‘ blue e, prea apatienee 
clubs of the described, and eventually to the who 


the pressure on its surface in order that 
off as vapor, While a liquid is boiling 
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So bied HS, Sok Dex bape ack | mrvare See eet ee 


a erate a river ex) 
mou! subject to 
immense volume of water 
accumulates in the est 
the river, and thus there 










tra and Indus, and the phenomenon 
enh several rivers of Great Britain. 


Athens, and oe it ie Tine =o 
winged youths, Zetes and Calais, and two daughters, 
page Tho Atennns acre the destruction Se 
Xerxes by a storm to partiality of Boreas for 
Orithyia, and built g temple to him after that event, 
also said by Homer to have turned himself into a 
love for the mares of Erichthonius, and to have begotten 
en Le erecied onthe ook of Orpedo The rape of 
was represented on the ark of Cypselos, where Boreas, 
a ta tel erp 
Boston Mob.—A mob of several thousand le endeavored 
on October 21, 1835, to break up a meeting the Female Anti 
Pensa Pema 3 Dope ee at aes eel 
tion was pri Pan Comins oo thie Zack thas Ie wes Sepa aes 


wt oD oll er delivered by a Mr, George ‘Thompson, who 
pate he bac jet A 5 BEC 


3 
HTH 


i Ga 











the day pre’ in order to prevent. just what 
ey Notwithstanding the fact that the “oss wise inttonal 
by the mayor that Thom was not in the hall, the excitement 
es it that ladies were forced to retire. The mob 
aires eir precise to ere 
0 geen seared for 


from ins office through a rear window 
yy ofa iter near by, 
GRA bbe. His on, Rovere aes 
i i ieresl Fambeae broke into the ‘room 
him, with the evident intention of hurling him from 
‘Dut abandoned that idea in favor of dragging him 








der Boyeott. They would not harvest his crops, 
F ivernan peat hind orksaliet eect should 
were 


by a small, thick stalk, and pane eee SOR eae 


r three together. It contains a somewhat fibrous pulp, 
aver tage, hen is gatheed for ua, the pul 
Ww) it for use, the 
and of a consistence resemb! ney once @ 
of this fruit for is to cnt it into 
take out the core, then to place 
a hole dug in the ground, to cover 
upon these to place a layer of the 
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‘The Niagara Suspension Bridge is 821 feet 245 feet above 


feet 
elevation of 108 fect above high water. It is of 
aaa , and cost $3,008,000. The new London ie 
of granite. It was commenced in 18%, and completed 
in Ie seven years, at a cost of $7,291,000. The old London 
ss was the first stone bridge. [t was conmmenced in 1176 and 
eted in 1209. Its founder, Peter of Colechurch, was buried 
in the of the chape! 1 erected on the center pier. Coalbrook- 
. England, w was the first cast-iron bridge. It was built 
re) nis in 1779. The bri at Burton, over the Trent, 
was formerly the lon; bridge in England, being 1,545 feet. It 
was built in the twelfth century, but is now ly removed. The 
Rialto, at Venice, is a single marble arch 98 1-2 feet long. It was 
built in 1501 from the designs, it is said, of Michael Angelo, The 
rave of ay wed at Venice, over which condemned prisoners were 
‘rom the Hall of Judgment to the place of execution, 
was Liem in 1589. The bridge of the Holy Trinity, at Florence, 


was built in 1569. It is $22 feet long, constructed of white 
marble, and mente aoe unrivaled as a work of art. The St. Louis 
Bridge over the aap cea is noes feet peste lees ect rea Ae 
approaches. There are 


center arch being 520 feet, aii arise en TE 47 1-2 feet, rent the A 
spans 502 feet each, with a rise of 46 feet. The width on 
between the rails is 50 feet. The Rash Street Bridge, 
cago, Ill., was erected in 1884 at a cost of $152,000. is the 
Lev tok ma general traffic drawbridge in the world. Its roadway 
odate four teams abreast, and’ its footways are 
seven feet wide. It is swung by steam and lighted by electric 
light. The Cleveland, Ohio, viaduct is 8,211 feet in 1 and 64 
feet wide, 42 feet of which is roadway; the drawbridge ee feet 
in length, 46 feet wide, and is 68 feet above the ordinary stage of 
water. 

Buccaneers.—From the middle of the sixteenth to the end 
of the seventeenth century an association of piratical adventurers 
maintained themselves in the Caribbean Sea, at first by systematic 
reprisal on the Spaniards, later by indiscriminate piracy, who were 
known as buccaneers. Their simple code of laws bound them to 
oes ate participation in the necessaries of life; and every man 

his comrade, who stood by him when alive, and succeeded to 

tie an prea after his death. The principal center of their wild 
latory Ne =~ for some time the Island of Tortuga, near 

the hi, reat captains " whose names figure 

yt int e TeCO ris of buccaneering were the French- 

Honttacs. surnamed by the terrible title of “‘ The Extermina- 

tor,” his countryman, Peter of Dieppe, surnamed ** The Great;” 
Michael de Basco and’ Van Horn, Pre-eminent, however, among 
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time the sufferers live, the least term of life being 10,000,000 
powers of even 









the longest term being almost beyond the 


earth or as a blessed , or even divinity, in one o' ier 
heavens in which the least duration of life is about 10,000,000, 
Sees But however long the life, whether of misery or bliss, it 
an end, and at its close the individual must be born and 
may again be either happy or miserable, The Baddba hii fis said 
to have Tepe Ree ey concelvable form of existence on the 
earth, in the air and in the water, in hell and in heaven, and to 
have filled condition in haman life; and a great of the 
Baddhist legendary literature is taken np in narrating his exploits 
when he lived as an elephant, as a bird, as a stag, andsoon. A 
second Buddhist doctrine is embodied in the “‘ Four Sublime Ver- 
ities." The first asserts that pain exists; the second that the 
cause of pain is desire or attachment; the third that pain can be 
ended by nirzana; and the fourth shows the way that 
vana, from simple faith to complete ion, 
this religion has no priests, nor clergy nor public 
E man is his own priest and confessor, and the monks are 
only for their own advancement in holy living; but in 
fact Buddhist countries swarm with priests or religious teachers, 
so reputed. The central object in « Buddhist temple, correspond- 
ing to the altar in a Roman Catholic chureh, is an image of the 
Baddha, or a dagoba or shrine containing his relies’ Here flowers, 
fruit and ineense are daily offered, and preens are made, with 
singing of hymns. Of the relics of the Buddha, the most famous 
pins: ThaqunasiGes of Bgwect usod ss odbriagy ars pealgitane 
quan: of flowers as offerings are 
A royal devotee in Ceylon, in the fifteenth cenbity, offered on one 
occasion 6,480,820 flowers at the shrine of the tooth, and at one 
we was provided that there should be offered “ every day 
100, fiowers, and each day a different flower.” 

Bulls and Bears are terms ased to designate two opposing fac- 
tions in speculation, the one endeavoring to raise the 
values, the other to depress them. The “ bulls” ify 
every circumstance favorable to the appreciation of the or 
other mediams of speculation they hold or have to take at 
a given time, while those who have contracted to deliver the 
same, or who for any reason wish to bay, do all in their power to 

cinte them, and are therefore nicknamed *‘bears.” The 

int of the terms is probably the natural proclivities of the ani- 

he bulls to toss things into the air, and the bears to 
any enemy with whieh they may come in contact, 

Sra! Reichstag.—The Federal Council of Ger- 

, of Bundesrath, as it is called, combines the functions of a 

ive nssembly with those of an executive body, and is pre- 

over by the Emperor, who has power to appoint the Chan- 
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eastern half, with his capital at 
a and , and continued to for over 
ten centuries. During the centuries it was but 
before the Turks and Saracens, with 
of Constantinople in 1453. It was also 
called the Greek and was the home and Greek 


suaities Ut te Uaitod Petes Ge flares fur coocealing erovahons 
to for co 

Fed gtigr actoles, ‘The waking ot nonce ta suet of cal 

and ingenuity, A hole is dug to a depth of six or 


and 
the surface is with the greatest care. ‘The exca- 
earth nn 
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of Agenor, King of Phenicia, by Tele- 
as sent by his father, along with his brothers 
who been 
to return until 
their 
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Pheenix thereupon established himself 
in Cilicla, and Cadmus and his mother went to 
‘Thasus founded a town, also named after himself. 
of his a on, ee = to inquire 
res) ro 6 im to cease 
Rimeett mercies tg follow a cow as his 


a 
E 


i 


ge 
ii 


uide, and to build a city where she should lie down. On leav- 
the temple he went th Phocis, and, nu a cow 

to the herds of Pelagon, he followed her. 6 went 
bese till she came to where Thebes afterward stood, 


or tl h the sacred 
it Cadmus was ol to id w year in servitude to Mars. 
At the expiration of that time M. erself prepared for him a 


sanged Into serpents and sent by Jupiter ta the Eyal 
sent upiter or, 
art lap eile 


5 some writers say, Sineeeh ay 
serpents. Greek tradition ascribed to him the first introduction of 
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these recesses are composed 

which bear a variety of carving, su 
symbolical. e Lb of the ani 
to south is 75 feet, the breadth of the 
west is 20 feet. Of the urns or basins in the recesses, that 
——— Lata It meee 
and appears to have set upon, or er 

dimensions. 


somew hat larger 

Calico-' ‘The art of calico-printing was introdu: 
into Burope about the seventeenth century, although it is believed 
to have been known in India and earl, 
second centuries. In this early 
means of blocks on which the 








‘770 copper- 
plate printing rue ietecieed in England. By this method the de- 
sign was cut into plates, the color filled into the sunken parts of 
Lt tay Try the cloths were printed by being pressed 
it. nM 


the cloth, and in fine and intricate designs 
twenty cylinders are sometimes used. These are set 





Saterinl: similar to the roller used in inking a printing-press, 
cylinder thus receives its proper color, and imparts it, in revolving, 
to the calico between its face and that of the fixed drum, 
of metal pressing against the ‘linder re- 
uous color from its surface, so that only the de- 
metal is imprinted in clear outline upon the cloth. 
it of a number of rollers to make one design is at- 
Soertise anger of tciag’dlaplacod antl tho eegularity of the 
m ol i and the larity of the 
an the cloth Patent it is 


Indians, and plays an important 
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Se catmay b mateient to a ic parents bis pupils, the 
un to to 
ene treme t of ** reli fe morals," aed Instron 
ven lecturers. great prizes at niversity 
are the Fellowsh Ps, of which there are about 400, The following 
Se ee and their founders: St. an or 
Peter-House, founded by Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of LR ga 
Clare Coll founded under the name of U: 
Richard nin 1326, was burned in 1338, and it and en. 
dowed by Elizabeth, Countess of Clare; Pembroke College, found- 
ed by the Countess of Pembroke, 1547; Gonville and Caius Coll 
founded by Edward Gonville in 1848; Trinity Hall, founded by 
William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, 1350; Co Christi or 
Benedict College, founded by the guilds of Cor risti and the 
Blessed Virgin, 1351; King's College, founded by Henry VI, 1441; 
Queen's College, founded Pa Margaret of gy ee wife of Henry 
VI, 1446; St. Catherine's pubes or Hall, founded by 
Wodelarke, Provost of King’s College, 1473; Jesus College, found- 
ed by John Aleock, Bishop of Ely, 1496; Christ College, founded 
ah Countess of Richmond, 1505; St. John’s College, founded 
the by Countess of Richmond, 1511; M: lene College, Lapa 
Thomas, Baron Audley, of Walden, 1519; Trinit; lege, foun: 
us Henry VIII, 1546; Emmanuel College, founded by Sir Walter 
Idmay, 1584; Sidney Sussex College, founded by Frances 
Sidney, 1598; Downing College, founded by Sir George Downing, 


1800. 
Camp-Meeting, Origin of.—In 1790 the first est 
ever held in the United States took place on the banks of the 
River in Kentucky. Two brothers named McGee, one a Methodist 
and one a Presbyterian, were on a religious tour from Tennessee 
toa place called in those days the ‘ Barrens.” the stopped at 
a settlement to attend a sacramental occasion with a byterian 
minister—the Rey. Mr. McGreedy, by name. John MeGee, the 
Methodist, preached, on invitation, and his services are described 
as having been marked ‘‘ with great liberty and power.” Meee’s 
brother and the Rey. Mr. Hoge followed with sermons, and their 
effects were remarkable, as they prodaced “tears of contrition 
and shouts of joy.” Theseveral Presbyterian ministers—the Rev. 
Messrs. MeGreedy, Hoge and Rankins—left the house, but the 
McGee's were too powerfally affected to depart. John was ex- 
‘ope to age again, but when the time came he arose and 
formed the people that the overflowing nature of his feelings 
would not allow of his preaching, and he exhorted them to sur- 
render their hearts to God. ‘The excitement is said to have been 
indescribable. The reports of these wonderful services were 
heard by the le in the country around, and many rushed to 
the place to see the preachers and witness the religious exercises, 


The Destine jouse was overflowed, and an altar was ¢! 
to the Lord in the forest. This added new interest to the move- 
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the fertile brain of one George of Bingham- 
ton, N. ¥. He secured a gypsum slab in lowa, and had it cat into 
the form of a huge man by a stone-cutter of Chi To simu- 
the appearance of great age the figure was ru with sand 
and water, then bathed in writing-fluid, and als) in pe pes 
acid, The image was then boxed, taken to the vicinity of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and secretly buried in a spot where it was con- 
reieelly found a year later, and heralded as Hh most marvelous 
iscovery of arclueological history—a ee! specimen 
Bator: oat, People flocked to see the curiosity by thousands 
and tens of thousands; and, palpable as the fraud was, numbers of 
very intelligent persons, even among those whose names were 
known in the scientific world, were hoaxed. It is due to the in- 
telligence of these spectators to say that few gave any credence to 
the absurd idea that this monster was a petrifaction, bat hundreds 
who ought to have known better believed it to bea ancient 
statue, After this hoax was exposed, Hull, not sati with the 
large gains which the credulity of his fellow-men had afforded 
him through it, gotup another. ‘This was a smaller figare, made 
of a composition of ground stone, pulverized bones, A , 
blood and dried eggs, and baked in a kiln, This was advertised as 
the “Colorado Stone Man,” Colorado being then the “* wonder 
State” of the Union. But when it was bronght out the public 
aie 
ts 







had not recovered from the mortification indaced the" 
Giant,” and bit but warily at the bait of the second humbug. 
originators, therefore, were disappointed in their hopes of great 


Carolina Constitution.—In 1669 Lord Shaftesbury, one of the 
prictaries of the Carolina colony, had a constitution 
by the philosopher John Locke for the government of that colony, 
means of which an endeavor was made to establish in America 
called a feudal envpire—with what success, how- 
ily sagtned ‘The constitution contained 120 
The eight proprictaries who held the grant of the Caro- 
lina colonies were to combine the dignity and power of a Governor 
and an upper house of the Legislature.” Their position and rule 
were to be hereditary, and their number was never to be increased 
or diminished; for in the case of the death of a member without 
heirs his survivors elected a successor, The territory contained 
tn the grant was divided into counties, exch containing 480,000 
‘acres, and this was again divided into five equal parts, of which 
e remained the inalienable property of the proprietaries, and 
formed the inalienable and indivisible estate of the no- 
ty, of which, according to the constitution, there were two 
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set wad A aalleanc into the air. return home 
then 


increased from 
to fifty miles. ies, able to accomplish this a for 
trusted to fly distance, overland, within the limits of 


ey are 
, but are given all the water they can d 
the message is written is tied around the a) 
lee: or to one of the large feathers of the 
its Hight. The feet are washed tk vier ee 
fa wat maths ply bird will not be tem 
scend to water and thus bly ruin the message. 
is from twenty to thirty miles an hour, though the | bird are 
been known to pass ore great distances much more rapidly. 
When thrown up in the air, the pigeon at first flies round and 
round, as though for the purpose of sighting some landmark that 
it knows. When this is ered, it flies toward it, and thence 
caning Piste Glens. —The whale opsoution of capling ai 
t — whol ition n jate 
of a occupies but a very short time. The casting-tal ae te 
important pieces of apparatus in plate-glass works, are 19 
teen’ long, 14 feet wide, and pinches H Each Saprayaet es 
an iron roller 80 inches in diameter and 15 feet long. Strips of 
iron on each side of the table afford a bearing for the rollers and 
determine the thickness of the plate of glass to be cast. The 
ree plate is commonly 9-16ths of an inch in thickness. After 
ing, it is reduced to 6-16ths or 7-16ths. The casting-tables 
bestia ed on wheels, and run on a track that reaches every 
furnace and annealing-oven in the building. The table pees 
been wheeled as near as possible to the melting-furnace, the pot 
of molten glass is lifted by means of a crane and its contents 
uickly poured on the table. ‘The heavy iron roller is then passed 
from end to end, spreading the glass into a layer of uniform 
thickness. The cold metal of the table cools the glass rapidly. 
ible the door of the annealing-oven is opened and 
the plate of glass introduced. The tloor of the oven is on the 
pone level as ro easting-table so the transfer can be conveniently 
Lead uickly made. When, after several days, the gluss is taken 
out of the oven, its surface ix found to be dedly rough and un- 
even. A small quantity is used Ls this condition for skylights 
and other purposes where strength is required withoat transpar- 
ency. It is known as rough Fat. ‘The greater part of the 
however, is ground, and polished before it leaves the es- 
" raat industries offer such fine scenic displays as the 
of a ‘molten gliss. 
and Pollux were twin brothers, the latter the son of 
A gel the former of Leda and Tyndarus, They took 
undertakings of the heroes of their time, 
at the Calfdonian hunt, accompanied Hercules against the 




































AND CURIOUS INFORMATION. vee 


Amazons, sailed in the Argo, and aided Peleus to storm Iolcos. 
Pollux was the most disti ed pugilist, Castor the most ex- 

rienced charioteer of his day. Castor was killed by his cousin 

(das. Pollux was inconsolable for the loss of his brother; and 

Jupiter, on his prayer, gave him his choice of being taken up 
himself to Olympus, and sharing’ the honors of Mars and Minerva, 
or of dividing them with his brother, and for them to live day 
and day alternately in Heaven and in Hades. Pollux chose the 
latter, and divided his immortality with Castor. The two princi- 
pal stars in the constellation of Gemini were named after the twin 
brothers. 

Catacombs.—Those in Paris were originally quarries which 
had existed under the city from the earliest time. In 1774 the 
Council of State issued a decree for clearing the Cemetery of the 
Innocents, and for removing its contents, as well as those of other 
grave-yards, into these quarries. These quarries—or catacombs, 
as they were called—were consecrated with great solemnity on 
April 7, 1786, and the work of removal from the cemeteries was 
immediately begun. The bones were brought at night in funeral- 
cars, covered with a pall, and followed by priests chanting the 
service of the dead. At first the bones were heaped up without 
any kind of order except that those from each cemetery were kept 
separate; but in 1810 a regular system of arranging them was com- 
menced, and the skulls and bones were built up along the wall. 
From the main entrance to the catacombs, which is near the Bar- 
Tiers d’Enfer, a flight of ninety steps descends, at whose foot gal- 
leries are seen branching in various directions. Some yards dis- 
tant is a vestibule of octagonal form, which opens into a long gal- 
lery lined with bones from floor to roof. The arm, leg and thigh- 
bones are in front, closely and regularly piled, and their uniformity 
is relieved by three rows of skulls at equal distances. This gallery 
conducts to several rooms resembling chapels, lined with bones 
variously arranged. One is called the ‘‘'Tomb of the Revolution,” 
another the ‘Tomb of Victims”—the latter containing the relics 
of those who perished in the early period of the Revolution and in 
the ‘‘ massacre of September.” It is estimated that the remains of 
fully 3,000,000 human beings lie in this receptacle. Owing to the 
unsafe condition of the roof, admission to the catacombs has been 
forbidden for years. Of the other catacombs in existence, the most 
celebrated are those on the Via Appia, at a short distance from 
Rome, where, it is believed, the early Christians were in the habit 
of retiring in order to celebrate their new worship in times of per- 
secution. These catacombs consist of long. narrow galleries, usu- 
ally about eight feet high and five feet wide, which twist and turn 
in all directions, very much resembling mines, and at irregular in- 
tervals into wide and lofty vaulted chambers. The graves, where 
are buried many of the saints and martyrs of the primitive church, 
were constructed by hollowing out a portion of the rock at the side 
of the gallery large enough to contain the body. The catacombs 
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Ont of the Bag, Le! the.—This ing probably has 

its origin in the trick of substita cpuea wee E in the 
when it was customary for the country-f in 

jatter animals to market in These bags, in old 

, were known as ‘‘ pokes.” any one was foolish 

¥ an animal without looking at it he was said to have 

t ‘‘a pig in a poke,” but if he the sack the cat would 


ae =e was 

e first of Attica, in Greek as 

iionhalfocan S008 Bairahagun: Praditi 
the founder of marriage, the author of 
Attica into twelve states, and the 
navigation and of commerce. He is 

rental if es ene agreed 
—lt 

that Michael Angelo mel Raphael Geant ot ae head 

ters. Conspicuous am 
“The Last Judgment, 














ae atican, 
“ Dispute 
@ convocation of ay ‘saints Se the 
, enveloped in wenly glory, 
¢ Consecration of the Seocanaet 


who carries a fish, from 
“The Madonna di San Sisto” is considered 


ae 
oP best of Raphael's works. It is located in the 
Germany, and represents the Madonna stand- 
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Western Europe, no record has come down. In parts of Wales, 
as in the southeastern counties of Munster, Ireland, there ure, it is 
trne, inscriptions, consisting of long and short lines, known as 
ic characters, on certain rade stone monuments, but their 
antiquity is not well determined. The only key of any im ices 
two tl keigia of the Celts is their spoken , ced to 
writing after the introduction of Uhristianity, which plainly marks 
them as an offshoot of the Aryan family. « deseriptions left by 
the Romans of the aborigines of Britain at the time of the Roman 
Conquest represent them as fierce, croel barbarians, Neither 
* Cosar's Commentaries" nor the writings of Tacitus and other his- 
torians of the period of the Roman domination convey evidence 
that the Britains had any knowledge of letters until the Greek and 
Roman characters were taught them; neither do these historians 
reserve any oral traditions of the British bards or Druids caleu- 
ted to shed much light upon the early history of the Celtic race 
Centaurs,—A Thessalian race fabled to have been half-men and 
half-horses. According to Pindar, the offspring of Ision and the 
cloud was a son named Centaarus, who, when grown up, wan- 
dered about the foot of Mount Pelion, where he united with the 
Magnesian mares, who brought forth the Centaurs, a zee panei: 
ing of the form of both ts. The common-account makes the 
Centaurs to have been immediate offspring of Ixion and the 
cloud. By his wife Dia, Ixion had a son named Pirithous, who 
married Hippodamia, daughter of Adrastus, King of Argos. The 
chiefs of hk own tribe, the Lapithe, were all invited to the wed- 
ding, as were also the Centaurs. At the feast, Eurytion, one of 
the Centaurs, becoming intoxicated with the wine, attempted to 
offer violence to the bride. The other Centaurs followed his ex- 
muple, and a dreadfal conflict arose, in which several of them 
were slain. They were finally driven from Pelion and obliged to 
retire to other regions. The most celebrated of the Centaurs was 
Chiron, the son of Saturn by the nymph Philyra, 
Century-Plant is « species of cactus which matures at different 
ing in different climates. In tropical countries it attains its per- 
state in about ten years, while in colder climates it often re- 
sate from seroney rears to a fall century to reach its maturity. 
the plant matured it sends up a stem which grows to 
the height of from 24 to 86 feet, out of which grow numerous 
branches, forming a perfect cylindrical Pde , and each is 
, with a cluster of pot haa wers, which continue 
‘in perfect bloom for several months. After flowering the plant 
ilways dies to the of geo but the root continues to live and send 
century-plant, or Agave Americana, its bo- 
me, grows through all the central part of the American 
nt from Mexico to Chili, It is called the um ex oats 
and the mezcal in Mexico. From the leaf-fi of the 
me flax is inade. ‘The dried flower-stems make a 
is perfectly impervious to rain. From its sap is ob- 
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Charges d’Affaires, Salaries of.—The salaries of the Charges 
Leora ft 9 eee ae as es vba eg pam 

roguay, $5,000. Charge d' Affaires at Domingo is 
accredited to Hayti as Minister Resident, and receives remunera- 
tion only for the latter office. 

Charivari is a French term used to designate a wild tumult and 
uproar, produced by the beating of pans, kettles and dishes, 
mingled bbe whistlings, bawlings, ie and ares up for the 
purpose of expressing a general dislike for person ‘inst 
raat it is directed. During the ee ages « chari _ 
ral against persons contracting second marriages, especially 
widows. The Taricipatant in it, wid were masked, accompanied 
their hubbub by the singing of satirical and indecent verse, which 
they continued till the Seid cece had purchased their peace 
by ransom. In certain country districts of the United States a 
relic of the charivari is still in vogue, known ander various local 
appellations, as ‘ hornings,” ete., in which the newly-married 
couple are treated to a serenade of fish-horns, drams, guns, bells, 
ete., but not always indicating dislike or disapprobation. This 
continues until the groom makes his appearance and entertains his 
self-invited guests, 

Chartreuse, the well-known liqueur, derives its name from a 
monastery where its manufacture is a main industry of the in- 
mates, This is La Grande Chartrense, situated in a wild and rug- 

bat picturesque part of France, in the ment of Isere, 

t is the residence of the General of the C; usian Order, and 

hence various other monasteries of this order in France and Italy 

are called by the same name. The /igueur is distilled from aro- 
rs ee —[See Seylla and Charyddis.] 
Ss. z i 

Che: igin of.—Although the origin of chess is enshrouded 
in considera’ mystery, there is but little doubt that its birth- 

lace was in India, and that it is an offspring of a game called 

“haturanga, which is mentioned in Oriental literature as in use 
fully 2, ears before the Christian era. From India chess 
spread into Persia, and thence into Arabia, and ultimately the 
Arabs took it to Spain and the restof Western Europe. The game 
was in all probability invented for the purpose of illustrating the 
art of war. The Arab legend upon this point is that it was 
devised for the instruction of a young despot by his father, a 
learned Brahman, to teach him that a king, notwithstanding his 
wer, Was dent for safety upon his subjects. The Greek 
seston lit the invention of the e to Palamedes, who, 
they claim, devised it to ile the am of the siege of Troy 
during the Trojan war. va 4 
Chase is the name of perhaps the most popular of Brit- 
ish ballads, and the event which it means to commemorate ap- 
pears to have been the battle of Otterburn in August, 1588. There 
are two versions of this ballad. The first is very ancient, and was 
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situated at the east end of the Lake of Geneva, on an isolated rock, 
almost entirely sarrounded by deep water, and is connected with 
the shore by a wooden bridge. The castle is been 
built by Amadeus IV, of Savoy, in 1298, and it 
stute prison. It is built of white stone, but though large is 


7 
2 
i 

3° 


of very imposing appearance, as its foundations only rise a few 
feet above the water. The lake here is 800 feet deep. Over one 
of the entrances to the castle the Bernese inscribed, in 1648, in the 
German language, the words The Lord God saye those who 
come in and go out." In the gloomy dungeons are still to be seen 
the stone pillars, with strong iron rings attached, to which the 
unhappy prisoners were fettered. Chillon is famous as the prison 
of Boonivard, the prior of St, Victor, who, having by his efforts 
to free the Genevese rendered himself obnoxions to the Duke of 


Savoy, was carried off by emissaries of that potentate, and confined 
here for six years, at the end of which time the castle was forced 
tosurrender tothe Bernese and Genevese, when Bonnivard secured 
his liberty. Since 1788 the castle has been employed as a 
zine for military stores. Chillon has been immortalized 
Byron’s poem, ‘* Prisoner of Chillon,” referring to the Bonni' 
China, Great Walt of, begun 214 before Christ, its 
t was n 214 years 
purpose being to protect China from the incursions of the northern 
tribes, and was completed in about ten years. The wall, as it can 
be seen now, ins at a const-town known as Shanhai K’wan, and 
rans along the shore for several miles, terminating on the beach 
near along reef, From this point its course is west, trending a 
little tothe north till it strikes the Yellow River. This is the 
best-built part of the wall. Beyond, it goes nearly west till it 
strikes the Yellow River again, and then goes in a northwestern 
direction to its termination near Kraya K'wan. The entire length 
of the wall is 1,255 miles in a straight line, but its turnings and 
doublings increase it to fully 1,500 miles. The eastern part is 
composed of earth and pebbles faced with large bricks, weighing 
from forty to sixty pounds each, supported on a coping of stone. 
The wall here is 20 feet thick at the hase and 15 feet at the top, 
and varies from 15 to 30 feet in height. There are brick towers 
at intervals, some of them more than 40 feet high; but these are 
not built on the wall—they are independent structures. Beyond 
the Yellow River the wall is mostly a mere mound of earth and 
so, with occasional towers of brick or gateways of stone. At 
Kalgan portions of it are made of porphyry and other stones piled 
up ina pyramidal form between the trick towers. The wall is 
miost visited at Nan-Kan, in the Ku-ynng Pass, a remarkable 
thermopyle fifteen miles in length which leads from the plain at 
Peking up to the first terrace above it, and at one time was 
guarded by five additional walls and gates, now all in ruins. 
China, Tower of, was situated in Nankin, and was 
nineteen years in building, being completed in 1480, In 1856 the 
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also carried, according to the means and rank of the family. When 
the grave is reached the coffin is let down, and lime is 
mixed with the earth thrown in upon it, Crackers are then fi 
libations are poured out, prayers are recited, and finally paper 
molds of houses, clothes, horses, money, and everything that the 
dead man can possibly want in the land of shadows, are barned. 
The of this latter custom is unquestionably the idea that 
everything that had been Re fay or nsed in this life would be 
emestold tatagings, ic Kill wpa bls gouve his Ropetoe Meee 
ousel i, to upon grave vorite 
hoand or bird, and sometimes his chosen servant, that their shad- 
ows might go with him into the life beyond. After the funeral 
the elaborate dishes that have been borne to the grave are carried 
back, and the mourners feast upon them. Bodies are in some in- 
stances kept in or about the house for many years, and incense is 
burned before them morning and evening. Usually this occurs 
when the means of the family will not permit of elaborate 
funeral which custom requires. 

Chinese Edible Dog.—The kind of dog used as an article of 
food in China, and in order to be so used, being esteemed asa 
great delicacy, is a small dog Mad Lactyepcte form, with some- 
what terrier-like head, and muzzle more elongated than in terriers. 
It is feet and active, gentle and affectionate. The skin is almost 
destitute of hair; but there is a variety having a crest of long hair 
on the head, and a large tuft of hair at the tip of the slender and 
otherwise naked tail. 

Chinese Immigration Law.—According to the law passed 
both houses of Congress and approved by President in 1882, 
and amended in May, 1884, Chinese laborers are forbidden to come 
to the United States for ten years, or until May, 1804. The law 
further declares that any master of any vessel who shall know- 
ingly land any Chinese laborer shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and for every Chinese brought shall be fi ® sum not 
exceeding $500, and may also be imprisoned for one year. Chi- 
nese persons who are not laborers desiring to visit this country are 
obliged to bring with them from the Chinese Government (or any 
other Government of which they may at the time be subjects) cer- 
tifieates of identification, giv’ thelr names in full, description, 
statement of business, place of residence, ete, the certificates to 
be also indorsed by the American diplomatic representative in the 
tountry where issued, and the forgery or substitution of any name 
for the correct one in such certifi¢ates shall render the perpetrator 
thereof liable toa fine of $1,000 and an imprisonment of five 
years. A master of any vessel bringing into a United States port 
any such Chinese persons, not laborers, is required to give a list 
of them to the Collector of Customs of the port. Any master of a 
vessel who violates any of these provisions against admitting 
the Chinese forfeits his vessel to the Government, and any 
‘aiding or abetting a Chinaman not lawfully entitled to visit this 
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birthday of Christ until A. D. 337, when St. Cyril, of Jeru- 

salem, obtained pihrectrd teadd Retna ic ty planes’ seyret 

mission to determine, if marge py nada os Mee 
resulted in the and Western divisions of ¢ 


ern branches of the Church it was celebrated in aa or May, 
while days in January or other months were observed in the West- 


“Church: Belle 4 
c ~Bells.—From a remote antiquity Sy bi bals ety babes 
have been used in religious it is certain 


their 
vestments, and in Athens the priests of Cybele used bells in their 
rites. The introduction of bells is usuall 
ascribed to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Campania, A. D. 400. 
Their use in charches monasteries soon spread through 
Christendom. They were introduced into France about 550, and 
Benedict, Abbot of Wearmouth, brought one from Italy for his 
church about 680, Pope Sabinian A. D, 600 ordained that every hour 
should be announced by the sound of a bell, that the people might 
be warned of the approach of the hours of devotion. Bells came 
into use in the East in the ninth century, and in Switzerland and 
Germany in the eleventh century. Most of the bells first used in 
western Christendom seem to have been band-bells. Several ex- 
amples, some of them as old as the sixth centary, are still pre- 
served in Ireland, Scotland and Wales. They are made of thin 
plates of hammered iron, bent into @ four-sided form, fastened 
with rivets, and brazed or bronzed. Perhaps the most remarka- 
ble is that which is said to have belonged to St. Patrick, called the 


is six inches high, five inches broad and four inches deep, and is 
kept in « case or shrine of brass enriched with gems and with gold 
and silver filigree, and made (as an inscription in Irish shows) be- 
tween the years 1091 and 1105, The bell itself is believed to be 
mentioned in the “Annals of Ulster” as carly as the year 552. 
The four-sided bell of St. Gall, an Irish missionary, who died 
about 646, is still shown in the monastery of the city which bears 
his name in Switzerland. It was not until the fifteenth century 
that bells reached any really considerable dimensions. 

Church of England—Up to the time of the Reformation, 
ecclesiastical affairs would be more properly described as the his- 
tory of the Church in England, as from that period the Charch of 
England dates her existence. From the eighth to the sixteenth 
century the English Church was subject to ; but for the last 
cet area years Ok aoe gets iy ee a pean peace T4 

ane ut people for a final separation, the imme- 
diate coatan for ehich remataond in the arent caprice of Henry 
VIL From 1006 to 1356 there was a constant struggle between 
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ae Modern.—The of the modern circus dates back 


to about 1770, when Phili a discharged English soldier, 

ve exhibitions of Kitopnanekte in an improvised ring at Lam- 
beth, England. His snevess was 80 that he after 
built « rade cireus on a piece of near Westminster 


on the site of the present building there, which bas borne 
name for more than a century. Only the seats of this first struct- 
ure were roofed over, the performers’ ring being in the open air. 
He now hired several performers; and his wife, who entered with 
ardor into his work, went into the ring—the first female equestrian 
known. So Bopaiar did this cirens become that he was in a few 
years able to build # large and handsome amphitheater, which was 
ed to the public in 1780. It was bu three times—in 1794, 
in 1803, and in 1842—each time being immediately rebuilt. The 
present stracture, which is still known as ‘ Astley’s,” is one of 
the finest of the kind in the world. 
Civil Service Rules, U. S.—There are three branches of the 
publie service classi under the Civil Service Act. 1, Offices 
classified In the Departments at Washington are as 
“ The Classified Departmental Service.” 2. Thoseclassitied under 
any collector or naval officer, surveyor or appraiser inany customs 
district, are designated as “The Classified Pe piccie Ls ene 
Those classified under any ose! are ‘ignated as “‘ 
Classified Postal Service.” The Classified Departmental Service 
embraces all places in the Departments at Washington ex 
messengers, laborers, workmen and watchmen (not including any 
person designated as askilled laborer or workman); and no person 80 
employed can, without examination under the rules, be to 
elerical duty, and also excepting those appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Classified Customs Service 
embraces the customs districts Mo the Rota Pt a many as 
fifty, including the places giving ayear, an ose giving 
a ee ealate Witios the Sppotetas is ant subject pres sr 
by the Senate. The Classified Postal Service embraces the 
offices where the officials are as many as fifty, inclading all places 
above the Je of alaborer. For places in the Classified Service, 
where Seatnical additional qualifications are needed, special ex- 
aminations are held. In the Departmental Service they are held 
for the State Department, the Pension, Patent and § Offices, 
(Geological and Coast Survey, and others, Applicants for examina- 
tion most be citizens of the United States of the proper age. No 
person habitually using intoxicating liquors can be appointed. 
No discrimination is made on account of sex, color, or political 
or religious opinions. The limitations of age are: For De- 
ental Service, not under twenty years; in the Customs 
rvice, not under twenty-one years, except clerks or messengers, 
who must be not under twenty years; and in the Postal Service, 
not under eighteen years, except messengers, stampers, and other 
Junior assistants, who must not be under sixteen nor overforty-five 
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men, colored, 26,211; regulars, 3,000; total, A464. Discharged 
for iti. voluntor rong Lier schemas enlisted men, 
209,102; of colored » 1 se — = ryt q 
% 4 
Tater october 30, 1670-— 


reports - - 
General reports 35,408, The former Ny te the number who died 
of disease at 149,043; the latter, 186,216. The Quartermaster. 
General reports the total number of graves under his supervision 
as 315,555, only 172,809 of which have been identified. Accord. 
ing to the only data at hand, the total Confederate losses in 
action are estimated as follows: Killed, 51,525; wounded, 227,871. 
In the Union navy there were 4,030 killed and wounded in action, 
2,532 died of disease, and 2,070 died of other casualties. 


on ‘Rowland Hill,” the following is attributed to that noted 
preacher: ‘Good Mr, Whitefield used to say, ‘ Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.'” 

Clearing-House.—The clearing-house is an institution founded 
not merely upon the idea of saving time and trouble in the use of 
the precious metals, but also of cireulating-notes. The Clearing- 
House of London, which was the first of the kind, inated 
among the bankers of that city, whose transactions in the checks, 
bills and drafts drawn upon each other became so large-ns to call 
for the daily, and even hourly, use of vast sums in bank-notes by 
all of them. Appreciating how readily the debts and credits 
respectively due or held by them might be set off, one against the 
other, they formed the Clearing-House, where, up to four o'clock 
each day, all drafts, bills, etc., upon each individual member were 
taken. This system of the Lon Clearing-House has, however, 
been much extended and improved. Clearing-houses exist in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and other cities of the 
United States. A description of the system in use in Philadelphia 
will in the main answer for all. he clearings are made each 
morning at 8:30, just before which hour a messenger and a clerk 
from each bank are at the Clearing-House. The clerks take their 
seats at 8 Wie of a “3 the sau qn pea a 

wi im from his bank a ‘or 
eekoihier banks cobiaial all checks or drafts on such enke 
‘The name of the bank sending and that of the bank to which it is 
sent is printed on each package, and the amount sent is written 
thereon. The m take their places near the desks of 
their respective banks, and they have with them tabular state- 
ments of the amount sent to each bank, and the aggregate. These 
are exhibited to the respective clerks and by them on the 
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5,498,800 tons. ‘a, 1887, 318,715 tons; 1888, 230,000 tons. 
Alabama, 1887, 1 000 tons; 1888, 2,900,000 tons. Ten- 
nessee, 1887, 1,900,000 tons; 1888, 1,967,000 tons, Arkan- 
sas, 1887, 150,000 tons; 1888, 193,000 tons, Texas, 1887, 
75,000 tons; 1888, 90,000 tons. Kentacky, 1887, 1, 
1888, 2,570,000 tons. Total, 1887, 15,212,006 tons; 1888, 18,001, 
270 tons. In 1880 the South produced 6,049,471 tons of coal, and 
in 1882 only 6,569,316 tons; so that in six years the output of 
Southern coal-mines has advanced from 6,500,000 tons to upward 
of 18,000,000 tons, and before the end of 1890 the South will be 
producing at the rate of 25,000,000 tons or more LP eet Or, in 
other words, between the taking of the census of 1880 and that of 
1890 the output of Southern coal-mines will have more than 


quadrapled. 
Coal Used by Steamers.—The hye gone of a steam- 
ers has been materially decreased since the introduction of what is 
known as the compound engine. Previous to that time a vessel 
of the best type of enginee skill—for instance the Scotia, of 
the Canard fine, floated in 1802, po a midship section of B4L 
square feet—consumed 160 tons of per day, or 1,600 tons on 
the passage between New York and Liv: . The City of Bras- 
sels, a screw-steamer of the Inman line, floated in 1869, and hay- 
ing a midship section of 909 square feet, consumed 95 tons per 
day; while the Spain, a screw-steamer of the National line, 
launched in 1871, with compound machinery, and the longest ves- 
selon the Atlantic, having a length of 425 feet 6 inches on the 
load-line, beam-mold 43 feet, draft, loaded, 24 feet 9 inches, made 
the in September consuming only 53 tons per day, or 530 
tons on the run. All these three vessels had the same areoge of 
speed. There are still later instances where but forty tons of coal 
per day were used. One of the most forcible illustrations of the 
Success of compound engines is contained in the record of the 
yoyage of the steamer Burgos, which left England in 1885 for 
China with a cargo weighing 5,600,000 pounds. From Plymouth 
to Alexandria the consumption of coal was 282,240 pounds, the dis- 
tance being 3,380 miles; the consumption per mile was, therefore, 
SITES pounds, and the consumption per ton of cargo per mile 
0 pounds; in other words, half an ounce of coal propelled one 
ton of cargoa mile. The Burgos was not, it must be remembered, 
one of the first-class steamers, trimly built, with especial reference 
to making good speed, but a large vessel constructed particularly 
for the con ce of bulky ca: 

Cobden Club, The, is « British association which takes its 
name from Richard Cobden, the great English statesman and 
economist, who was born in 1804 and died in 1865, Cobden was 
an advocate of free trade, and among the leading objects of the 
Cobden Club is the spread of free-trade doctrines. 

Cockatrice.—One of the fabulous monsters, « belief in the ex- 
‘istence of which prevailed among the ancients and during the mid- 
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chariots, 
niches and salient points. On the occasion of the dedication of the 
Colosseum by Titus, 5,000 wild beasts were slain in the arena, the 
games having lasted for nearly 100 days. There were means by 
which, when the combats were ended, the immense arena be 
filled with water for the exhibition of sea-fights. 33 
ous persecutions of the early Christians many of these were thrown 
wan St guatinywho was ten to pices by Hons Inthe sh 
was St. jus, who was torn to 
century, when Christiani ined the , the Church 
inn end this use of Dan Cabsepea Tt still epee eonive a 
eighth century, but subsequently large quantities of the marble 
was used in the construction of public and private buildings. 
was consecrated as a monument to the martyrs who had suffered 
within its walls by Pope Benedict XIV, who erected crosses and 
a rios within it, and so put an end t the process of destrac- 
on. 


non, on the plain of Thebes, Ba ape feet high, and is 
of a coarse, gritstone or breccia. pecoliar 
istic of this statue was its giving out at various times a sound re- 
sembling the breaking of a va ow ie 4 or a metallic ring. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion has prevailed as to the reason of 
this sound, which has been heard in modern times, it being as- 
cribed to the artifice of the priests, who struck the sonorous stone 
of which the statue is composed, the passage of light dranghts of 
air thi h the cracks, or the sudden expansion of aqueous par- 
ticles under the influence of the sun's rays. This remarkable 
quality of the statue is first mentioned by Strabo, who visited it 
-in company with A&lius Gallus, about 18 B. C.; and upward of 100 
inseriptions of Greek and Roman visitors, incixed upon its legs, 
the visits of ancient travelers to witness the phenomenon 
from the ninth year of Nero, A. D. G3, to the reign of the Em- 
peror Severus, when it became silent. 

Colossus of Rhodes.—The Bigansie Colossus of Rhodes was a 
statue of Apollo, so placed as to ride the entrance to the har- 
bor. Itis said to have been commenced by Chares of Lindus, a 
famous pupil of Lysippus, and was completed by Laches, Tt was 
formed of metal which was cast in separate picces, a 
which lasted for twelve years, and was finished in 280 B.C. The 
Colossus was over 100 feet high. and its thumb was so large that 
atian could not clasp it with his arms. It cost 300 talents, and 
Sixty years after its erection it was thrown down by an earthquake. 
When, after lying on the ground for centuries, it was removed, 
the metal that composed it loaded 900 camels. The Colossns of 
Rhodes ranks as one of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

‘Comets.—Tbe word ‘comet " is derived from the Greek kome, 


S 
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particles of solid or liquid matter. Clouds of for instance, 
are of minute drops of water and of minute par- 
ticles of carbon. Analogy would lead us to that the tele- 
ete Teen ek oe eae constitution. only alternative 
to theory is that the comet is a mass of true gas, continuous 
throughout its entire length. This theory derives its 
main support from the spectroscope, which shows the spectrum of 
Fis Sete AG CRaeRS 10 NODAME OR LL IE PEDERI ee eee 


other prominent citizens and 


The Column Vendome, erected in honor of Napoleon, was one 
of the first monuments to fall. Darboy, the Archbishop of Paris, 
jean, President of the Court of tion, and whom 


sessed with a very frenzy of hatred against all government all 
order, and wantonly destroyed property pry life. The 
ly suppressed laa 27th, and 25,000 of the 
Communists were taken prisoners, some of whom were put to 
death, while a large number were banished. In justice it must be 
said that the more intelligent and honest leaders of the Commune 
were discarded before the most atrocious acts were committed. 
Communism and Socialism.—Communism is the doctrine that 
society should be reorganized on the basisof abolishing individual 
ownership of pro rty and control of w: , and most of the now 
generally adm! ted 1 rights of individualsin their private and do- 
mestic relations, and substituting therefor community ownership 
and control of every person and everything. Attempts to realize 
Communism have been made in both England and ice, bat in 
all cases resulted in disaster to the communities. The Commu- 
nistic leader in 1 was Robert Owen, who made two at- 
a am fi ‘is views in that country. Fourier and St. 
Simon, French Communists, made similar efforts in France, but 
the results were not more fortunate. A community of St. Simon- 
lans established a college or cor ion at Menilmontant, with a 


public feeling with them, they were unable to bear up ae 
contumely thus thrown on them. Socialism is a sort of limited 
Communisin. 


Tt would not entirely abolish individual rights of 
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secularly, annually, See and is, further, subject 
fo fection redeltia tone meathod of Gballadon® tadaaeien 


of iron in Ses geen ee 
‘oeard the waseral 25 
engines is ly with that of non steam- 
engines, and they are very both in the United 
States and Ew in tunnels, their great ad- 


engine gives out pure cold air, serving also the purpose 
reat “An engine worked 


falling water or nimi toca T his are ed toe of apply- 
cy! 


in 
steam is used. Anon is ta aoaee aha air from the prime mo- 
tor in tubes to several smaller engines, In the construction of the 


a press 
reservoirs, whence it was condu by flexible tubes to work the 
rock-boring machines. When this boring is done by percussion 
of steel drills, the a heric pressure moves a piston connected 
with them. When the is performed by rotation, as is the 
case with the diamond drill, eric engine is either a 0- 
tary or reciprocating one. Comp air is also used with steam 
asamotor. Air w E ccheomel creaky becomes very hat, es 
if it is then forced through hot water it fe saturated wi 
steam, and this steam and air are found to have enormous me 
wis dn This motive-power bas been very successfully ap- 

ied to the propulsion of street cars. In the working of pp 
ight ee oan air is used toa poe el le aa 
French.—The first French Con 
word ng being ih used to signify an ease; between ea a Cae 
and some government or sovereign for es settling of oa 
relations—was concluded between Francis I and Pope Leo X in 
1516, which continued in force nntil the French Revolution. 
From that time antil 1801 religious and civil interests were 
erty separated, and in 1795 the French Government, by 
tion, refused to recognize any form of religion. Bat in 
801 the connection between religion and state was renewed, and a 
new Concordat was concluded between Napoleon Heosperess First 
Consul and Pius VII which gave more to the state than 
the previous one, A still more liberal cordat was obtained, 
eae $0.7 in Sean Napoleon imprisoned the Popa at Fon- 
tainebleau until ture to it was secured, nder this 
Concordat the state holds a very important degree of control Bs 
Church affairs, Germany, many of the German States individ 
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add one to it, and half the result will give the Congress of which 


the year in question will be the first year. 
‘Constitutional Amendment 
ments to the Constitution of the 


the adoption of the Constitution, in 1701; the eleventh in 1798, 
twelfth fm 1804, the thirteonth fi 1865, the fourteenth in 1868, 
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sented delegates with the exception of North 

Rhode Island. At the first session of in to 
the hapless condition of these States of 
vessels were relieved for a limited time from the 


eign tonnage. 
tee nels! 


: 
F 
cer 


paper 5 

when the United 

States Senate passed a bill prohibiting all commercial intercourse 

with the State, and requiri Beene her quota of the Conti- 

nental debt, Threatened with Fi coercion on one hand and 

the open secession of Providence and Newport, who were in favor 

of the ratification, on the other, the anti-Federalists were forced to 

sauecumb, and the Constitution was ratified at Newport, May 24th, 
1700, by a majority of two. | 


lelbourne, 


Panama, $4,000: Paris, $6,000; Quito, $3,000; Rio de Janeiro, 


$6,000; Rome, $3,000; Petersburg, $5,000; Vienna, $3,000. 
Consuls, Salaries of.—The salaries of the United States Con- 
suls at the principal foreign cities are as follows: Amsterdam, 
1,500 annam; Antwerp, $3,000; Birmi $2,500; Bor- 
eaux, ; Bremen, $2,560; Brussels, $2,500; Canton, ; 
Cork, $2,000; ‘Dublin, $2,000; Florence, $1,500; Glasgow, 
i -Kong, $5,000; Lis 
yous, $2, 
eo, 
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water, A prayer to the gods followed, and then the magistrates, 
priests, senators and knights laid hold of the ropes and moved the 
mighty stone to its Tn a hollow cut in the stone 
were placed Ingots and other metals which had not 
been melted in any furnace. With the Jews the corner-stone was 
considered an emblem of er, and they also performed ceremo- 
nies at its | » In Soe ee ee 
Order of Free and has by them been brought nto 
modern days. The Masonic ceremony of laying # corner-stone is 
symbolical. The form of the stone, a square on the surface and a 
the mang wilt opener iovel veel jooh; sal she ring 

@ square, P 
Ok jiSeaine Ok mata wise and oi] over 1 ‘have their hidden 


ae The custom of ux the corner-stone with ceremonies 
is usually observed at the commencement of any public building, 
when coins of the current year, newspapers and docu- 


which Jacob used for a pillow, and to have been brought to Ire- 
land, and from Tara to Scotland, where it found a resting-place at 
Scone. From there it was taken to Westminster by Edward I. 


the defects and exaggerate the beauties of the figure. This stiff 
arrangement was discarded at the time of the French Revolution 
aaerons Ee the Greek costume having been brought inte vogue, and 
was taken by a sinoothly-fitting under- waist. 
oulees.—This name should properly be restricted to a small 


come to se, piece in certain sections of the Western States, by 

low . The word is evidently taken from the 

xeologicn) term les, from the French verb couler, to flow, and 

ronounced 28 though written koo-lay—which means a stream of 
wa either flowing or consolidated. 

Council of Ten was established aboat the middle of the four. 
teenth century, at a time when Venice was greatly disturbed. 
‘Their rigid despotism, says one writer, had the effect of giving a 
stern unity of purpose to the proceedings Pe eens and 
doubtless cont in some degree to consolidate the various 
accessions of territory, which had been made, into one whole. 'The 
council is said to have been, at first, at least, more terrible to the 
nobility than to the commoners, doubtless from the fact that the 
conspiracies which were then frequent were creations of that 
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idly in value 
dends were 
usage of antiqui ae ee 
ani he 
an abo: neg oe Tain, Greeks, 
their dead; therefore 


tionists, ly is placed in an ob} 
» ber, anderneath which is a furnace. 


this process a 
cremation of cach body about 200 pounds of fuel is used. 

€ ‘The, was originally used by the early Christians of 

eon the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire as 

the growing influence of Christianity and the exten- 
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little cinnamon, ani 4 little mace and cloves. 
The spirits used are ly redaced to about 56 under proof, 
and contain abont 81-2 pounds of sugar per gallon. Curacoa is 
often colored by digesting in it for a week or ten days u little 
eae |-wood, and mellowing the color by means of 


ned sugar. 
Curfew Bell.—The ringing of the curfew bell is commonly be- 


P 

aaileol irae the family pene his night the fire was ex- 

covering it up; hence term couvrefew, or cur- 
few. At first the common hour was seven o'clock; then it was 
advanced to eight o'clock, and in some places to nine o'clock; 
while in Seotland 7 chery Reina pet = rare hour. This law 
was abolished by Henry 1100; but the practice of tolling a 
Dell at « certain hour in the evening was continued, and in fact is 
still extant in some places. 

Syelones, Cause of.—The theories regarding the cause of cy- 
clones greatly conflict. Professor Tice of St. ‘is, Mo., in de- 
seri the tornado which ed so destractive at Mansfield, 
Mo., a few years ago, stated he considered it an electrical, and 
not, as commonly considered, a wind-storm. Among the evidence 
of the electrical nature of that storm he noted the fact that it de- 
stroyed every building which bad a tin roof, or which had metal 
of any kind in its , and passed directly over several buildings 
with shingle roofs which were equally exposed. A mill, situated 
over a quarter of a mile away from the center of the cyclone had 
its iron chimney torn out and carried a long distance, while the 
mill itself suffered very little damage. ‘The cupola of a school- 
building which had a tin roof was wrecked, but the building, 
which was roofed with shingles, was not injured. Even more re- 
markable, he considered, were the phenomena manifested in con- 
nection with trees and bushes. ‘The bark was stripped from them 

n all sides, and the ends were not only denuded of their branches 

leaves, but were rifted into fine fibers, so that they presented 
the appearance of little brooms, The active agency in such cases, 
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castles at the entrance of the strait from the side of the 
were built by Mohammed IV in 1659, and are in 
repair; but the other two castles are of mach con- 
struction, and though once very solidly built, now show signs of 


ue as E, 's Night."—The of this 
found in the chapter of Exodus, 2st, 22d 
verses: ‘‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, stretch ont thine hand 
toward heaven, that there may be darkness over the land of 
Egypt even darkness that may be felt. And Moses stretched 
f his hand toward heaven; and there was a thick darkness in 
all the land of for three days. They saw not one another, 
neither rose any his place for three ; butall the children 
of Israel had ees in their dwellings.” 

Dark Day, The.—So called on account of a remarkable dark- 
ness on that day, May 19, 1780, extending all over New oy ae 
In some BIAGen pecenits eei e Gea he roa) aay ee the 
open air for several hours together. Birds sang ing 
song, disappeared and became silent; fowls went to roost; cattle 
sought the barn-yard, and candles were pe in the houses. 
The obscuration began about ten o'clock in the ing and con- 
tinued through the entire day, and was followed ree unusually 

i The most 


intense prolonged darkness, however, was ed to Massa- 
ple, balisvin ‘that the end of all things had come, betook 
Brann vi 
hi 


es to religious devotions. Asto the explanation of this 
enomenon,scientists have been much pazzled. It was plain from 
falling of the barometer that the air was surcharged with 
heavy vapor. The darkness, then, it might be said, was only the 
result of a dense fog; but the question 5 the cause of so remark- 
able a fog was still unansw fires may have prevailed 
that spring in the forests of western New York and P% ‘Ivania 
en ae absolute thes pr aap ous eof id tes bibed 
ees 8 upper ions of the atmosphere, to fall, w) 
it came to a locality 12 hey See air, aqeecio the lower strata. 
We say these fires may have recently preceded this day, and 
served as its sufficient cause, but we have only presumptive evi- 
dence that they did occur, 

Dark Horse, The,—The custom of referring to the uni 
winner of a coveted honor as a “dark horse” probably originated 
from the practice of certain horse-jockeys who not infrequently, 
Prontoring aaa celebrated horse, were enabled to bring 


or 
into a race 


term baby of ® ‘‘dark horse” in polities is 
Bereta eerines of a who is little known 
I of as a nominee. tt Hayes wes a ‘dark 
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the inventor, and was at once put into practical and successful use 
in the Clark Institution at Northampton, Mass. 

Debatable Land.—A tract of land situated on the western 
border of re and Scotland, and for many years the residence 
of thieves and banditti, Tt was at one time hike both king- 
doms. It was divided by royal commissioners a) the 
two crowns in 142, but its unsnvory reputation to it for a 
long time afterward. It is frequently referred to in works of 
Shee, Knpriaccinent Sor—Durioe | he Inws of 

‘bt, Impri it for.—During Inte 1 ws of most 
countries bearing npon imprisonment for have been pany 
modified. In England the old harsh laws concerning debtors, 
which made the issuance of 101,000 writs for debt in one year, 
1825, possible, were abolished in 1888; and in 1860, by the passage 
of the Debtor's Act,” still more lenient regulations were adapted. 
Iinprisonment is still possible there, in certain cases, as when it is 
believed a debtor intends leaving the country, orwhen a debtor 
refuses, when he is able, to settle a claim decided tales 
the courts, or when there is palpable evidence of premed! 
fraud. ‘Tbe imprisonment cannot continue, however, | than 
a specified time—usually one year, Imprisomnent for debt was 
abolished in France by a decree of March 9, 1798, was re-enacted 
several years later, was again abolished in 1848, and was re- 
established the same year. Since that time, however, the law has 
been ly modified, and now imprisonment is permitted for a 
limited period only, and certain classes are exempted from the 
law; as, for instance, those under twenty years or over seventy 
years of age, ecclesiastics, and women not engaged in commerce. 

‘n France, asin most all continental countries, the entire cession 
of the property of the debtor to his creditors will procure immu- 
nity from personal process, even though it may not cover the 
amount owed. New York was the first State in the United States 
to abolish imprisonment for debt, This was done in 1831, and 
the example was shortly followed by the other States; and though 
there is great difference in the insolvent laws of the several States, 
they all permit debtors their freedom except in cases wherein dis- 
mlation render the debtor also amenable tothe Penal 
Code. Both in Greece and in Rome, in ancient times, the creditor 
had a claim to the person of the debtor. In Rome, thirty days 
after judgment was pronounced inst the debtor he was given 
into the hands of his creditor, who kept him sixty days in chains, 
exposing him on three murket-days, and eo F is debt, If 
no one stepped in to release him, the debtor, at end of that 
time, might be sold for a slave or put to death. If there were 
several creditors, the letter of the law permitted them to cut their 
debtor in pieces, sharing him in proportion to their claims, The 
eaeen praction, however, was to treat him as a slave and make 
him tthe debt. The children in his power, in accordance 
‘with the constitution of society at Rome, followed his condition, 
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the French under Napoleon, June 18, 1815. From the battle of 
Waterloo to the present date only four battles have been 


battle at Sempre in w 
were defeated by the Northern troops, November 23 and 25, 1863; 
battle of Sedan, in the Franco-Prussian war, September 1, 1870, 
and the battle of Plevna, in the Russo-Tarkish war, when Osman 
Pasha surrendered, December 10, 1877. 

Della Cruscan School.—The Della Crasean school of so-called 


came into existence at about the year 1785. At 
that time a number of ish resident at 
lished, under the title of ** Miscellany,” @ collection 


affectatious and silly in the extreme; yet they found a of 
admirers and imitators, The Della C ( rom an 
academy at Florence) printed their effusions in in two 


and * immediately announced f by a sonnet to Love.” Ac- 
cording to Gifford, *‘the fever now turned to a frenzy; Laura, 
Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide and a thousand other nameless 
names caught the infection, and from one end of the all 
was nonsense and Della Crusca.” Gifford produced in 1704 his 
“ Baviad,” and in 1796 his ‘* Meviad;” and mpd acim: by their 
keen satire, completely killed the Della Cruscan school. 

Delphi, Temple at.—The edifice known to have existed at 
Delphi, ireece, at the beginning of the historic period, is said to 
have been the work of two architects named Trophonius and Age 
medes. In 548 B.C., this temple having been destroyed, 
Amphictyons undertook to build another for the sam of 800 tal- 
ents, of which the Delphians were to pay one fourth, and the re- 
mainder was to be contributed by other cities of Greece. The 
temple is said to have been of the Doric order without, and the 
Tonic within. The front was built of Parian marble, and the 
sculptured decorations were rich and beautiful. The arches above 
the entrances were adorned with representations of legends of 
mythology, and similar adornments were carved on the panels of 
the walls. Images and statnes in brass and. marble enriched the 
interior, and the golden shields taken at Marathon, and also in 
battles with the Gauls, adorned the architraves. The attempts of 
the Persians in 480 B. C., and of the Gauls in 279 B. C., to rob the 
temple, were both, it was said, prevented by the miraculous inter- 
ference of Apollo, and the sacred character of the place lang pro- 
tected it from other would-be plunderers, It was, however, event- 
ually plundered by Sulla, and again by Nero, who silenced the 
orn’ Tt was restored by Hadrian, and Unopae prepe ie 


of its most beautifal works of art by Constantine the Great, 
finally destroyed in the latter part of the fourth century. 
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are constantly with their heat 
the sky is covered with clouds, the radiation sent from 


a 
ie 
clouds nearly supplies an equivalent for the heat thus parted 
with; DORE Gla Sey Pes claaicnso maralv aden tae and the 
surface of the earth and things ing on it become r than 
the atmosphere. If the night be calm, the small ion of 
air contiguous to any of surfaces will become below 


the dew- it, and its moistare deposited on the surface in the 
form of dew. If the chilled temperature be below 82 d 
Fahr., the dew becomes frozen, and is called Boosie 
The above two phenomena, though both ex) in our 
by the word *tdew"—which perhaps helps to lead to 
a confusion of ideas on the subject—are not 
expressed by the same word. For instance, in French, the first 
phenomenon—the falling evening dew—is expressed by the word 
serein; while the latter—the dew seen in the morning gathered in 
drops on the leaves of plants or other cool surfaces—is expressed 
by the word rose. Similar to rose is the moisture which con- 
denses on the outside surface of pitchers or glasses of ice-water, 
The alr in immediate contact is cooled below the dew-point and 
deposits the suspended moisture. 

Seesety Celebrated.—The discoverer of diamonds is un- 
known. From references in ‘‘ Exodus” it is apparent that the 
diamond was a-precious stone in Egypt in those early times; and 
even before that it was known in India, where Macs it was 
first obtained. The name is a corruption from the Greek word 
adamant, meaning untamable, unconquerable. The art of eutth 
and polishing diamonds, although long practiced in India 
China, was not known in Europe till after the middle of the 
fifteenth centary, when it was introduced by Louis von Berguen, 
of Bruges, Some particular diamonds, from their unusual magni- 
tude, or from circumstances of their history, are of more 
usual interest. The largest diamond certainly known is that be- 
longing to the Rajah of Mattan, weighing carats, It is egg- 
shapes with an indented hollow near the smaller end. Many 
ee ago the Governor of Borneo offered for it $500,000, two war 

rigs fully equipped, a number of cannon, and n quantity of pow- 
der and shot; but the rajah refused to part with it, the fortunes 
of his family being supposed to be connected with it, and the 
Malays sacribing to water in which it had been dipped the power 
of healing all diseases. Perhaps the most famous diamond is the 
Koh-i-noor, once a boasted possession of the Great Mogul, and 
now kenrg to the Crown of Great Britain. It is said to have 
weighed carats in the rough; bot now, after various enttings, 
weighs 106 carats, and is estimated to be worth $2,000,000, “tthe 
Orloff diamond, belgnging to the Russian Emperor, and which 
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alr supplied by the barrels was fit to breathe. The diver's oes 
which was made of metal and fitted with a tube for con 
to it from the bell, so that the wearer could leave the wie 


devised by 
same inventor. In 1779 the air-pomp, which foreed down air 
Krom bore: seas Appia Se oe ie hy an ee 
Smeaton. The most bell Kell Higa is a sort of 
submarine boat called the Nautilas, ith double double mies. between 


Dog-Days are so called from Stirins, the most brilliant as 
fixed stars in the head of the constellation Caius Major, or the 
Greater Dog, and include the period from July 8d to August 11th. 
During this period this star and the sun rise within the same 
and the ancients who worshiped the dog attributed the ecapeure 
summer to the influence of this constellation—a superstition which 
eae perpetuated to the present day in the use of this term. 

nee was the name of the: chief magistrate, POMCRIOE DET 
rank, in the republics of Venice and Genoa. On Day 
the Adriatic Sea was married to the Doge of Venice as a symbol of 
the dominion that republic had gained over the seas. A special 
ship called the Bucentaur [see Bucentour aor kept for this cere- 
mony, and from its deck the Doge dropped a ring into the water 
to show that as a wife is subject to her husband, so is the Adriatic 
aan the republic of Venice. As a symbol of prin prey Bho 
ae wore a horned cap and had the title of “ 
Wht the fall of the Venetian Republic, 1797, the dignity of “Due 
ee rreeres and it was finally done away with in Genoa 
~Lopeompn iy in of.—There are numerous theories regard- 
ing the the $sign. One is that it isa modification of the 
figure 8, ris dollar being formerly a “piece of eight,” and desig- 


nated by the character . Another is that it is a combination 
of 0. S., the initials of wg United States. The third theory is 
that it is a combination of H.8., the mark of the Roman unit; 


whe oar that i 8 emabation of Pad Sy ple 
ura, wi signifies ** hi lollar, um 
nan "peo Sedeuagl tet praing tise Bevan ths P and plac- 


itafter thesum. The best theory rding the origin of the 
Gis ie that otfoved by dhe editor of the Lenten Whtetelt Becton 
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and of the Mercian Inws of Offa, Alfred's Christian 
character is ‘ly impressed on his code, h begins with ex. 
tracts from the : “The Lord e all these words, suying, 
Tam the Lord thy God." Then fol the Ten Commandmen 
the part of the Mosaic law relating to criminal offenses, pee 
ages from the New Testament, uding the Golden Rule. Alfred 
made few, if any, original laws, but contented himself with re- 
storing, ing, and improving those which he found already 
in existence. 

Draco’s Laws.—Draco, an Athenian lawgiver and archon, was 
the author of the first written code of laws at Athens, which heis 
st to have published in the fourth of the 89th Olym- 
piad, 621 B.C. He was of distinguished birth, honored for his 
severe manners and his large experience in public affairs, and the 
people of Athens, a to anarchy, ‘ht him to give them 
£ code of laws. Thess, however, effi little change in 
form of the state, but by es ea an 
to the se raty SaaS of justice on the part o! the srehou 
tha Eplte. The eyeian whan, be, proposed. taked tigen 
the Ep! 5 @ system whiel e@ 
civil and moral duties. He took the vided ma tba moment of his 
birth, prescribed the manner in which he should be nourished 


& 


code. Solon, though be softened their severity in some instances, 
retained that law which punished a murderer with death. wine 
at a later period, went to gina, where, after having introd: 

his laws, fe is said to have been stifled in the Lerrapgett tsk 
ments thrown upon him as a mark of respect by the e. - 
tremely severe and sanguinary laws are still called ic, and 
in ancient Greece it was commonly said that Draco’s laws ‘‘ were 
written in blood.” 

Draft Riots.—The draft riots in New York City began on the 
morning of July 13, 1868. The original cause of the trouble was 
unquestionably the uncertainty which was felt by the Roos 
econ pe fer the fate of their wives and children should they 
be , and the unwill: of the large numbers of foreign- 
ers in the city to submit to the harsh conditions of conscription; 

these two classes were no donbt incited to resistance by those 

whio opposed the draft for political reasons, When the draft was 
began, on the date mentioned above, the building was surrou 

oy who smashed in the windows and doors, and finally set 

ton fire, cansing the officers to fly for their lives. The success 

of the rioters here added large numbers to their ranks, and in a 
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disastrous in eight cases out of ten. The gun is from 40 to 75 
feet in length, and of caliber from 6 to 10 inches. The mechan- 
ical Senoapera for compressing the air in the and a 
ing the piece is suid to be taken from an inven! of B.T. 
bitt, patented in 1878. 

Eagle as an Emblem.—In ancient mythology the eagle was be- 
li to carry the souls of SONY ing eee See 
Olympus, and was called the of Jove. The cagle was first 
taken as a symbol of royal power by the ancient Etrascans, who 
bore its image upon their standards. In the year 87 B.C. a silver 
eagle, with expanded wings, poised on the top of a apes with « 
thunderbolt held in its claws, was ado) as 
standard to be borne at the head of their legions by the Romans. 
Atthe time of Hadrian a golden eagle was substituted for the 
silver one. A two-headed eagle was ed by the 
Emperors as a symbol of their control of both the East and the 
West. The double-headed eagle of Russia was adopted on the 
marriage of Ivan I with a Grecian princess of the Eastern Empire; 
that of Austria was first used when the Emperor of 
took the title of the Roman Emperor. ‘The national standard of 
Prussia bears a black eagle, that of Poland awhite one. Napoleon 
1 took a golden eagle for his standard, modeled of pure gold, and 
bearing a thunderbolt, after the pattern of the eagle of the 
Romans. This standard was disused under the Bourbons, bat 
was restored by a decree of Louis Napoleon in 1852. The eagle 
was first used on American coins in 1788, on cents and half-cents 
issued from the Massachnsetts mint. It was adopted in the plan 
of 4 national coin as a design upon all gold coins, and on the 
silver dollar, half-dollar, and quarter-dollar, The est of an 
eagle was at one time sagyested for the national flag, bat was 
abandoned, 

Earthquakes.—The phenomena connected with earthquakes 
have been variously described. Many writers refer to appear- 
ances in the heavens, or changes in the atmosphere, whieh to 
them seem to have some connection with the catastrophes they 
narrate. They tell of irregularities in the seasons precedin 
following the shock; of sudden gusts of wind, interrupted by 
sudden calms; of violent rains at unusual seasons or in countries 
where such phenomena are almost unknown; of a reddening of 
the sun's disk; of a haziness in the air, often continaed for 
months; and similar phenomena. But these are so irregalar in 
their appearance, and have been so seldom observed associated 
with more than a single earthquake, that in the absence of any 
decided reason to the contrary there seems good ground for be- 
lieving they have no real connection with the earthquake, The 
oa opinion of investigators is that these agitations proceed 

within outward, and nre not of eye or other external 
origin. Troe, Professor Alexis Perry, of Dijon, France, thought 
he discovered relations between the ages of the moon and these 
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French and English in India eulninated in a war, in 
English under Clive were successful. Soon 


pointed of 1 pervise the civil and nUlieary goes 
a coutro] to su) 8 CLV! ™ iv~ 
ernment exercised by the Company. In 1833, iy shea. tio 
new charter granted by the Government, the East India Company 
Ce rear a ae eee camrented ‘with the gor: 


Ecole Polytechnique, a celebrated military academy of France 
established in 1794 t) rh the instrumentality of M. Lamblardi e, 
director of the Pons et Chaussees. The academy was first called 
the Heole Centrale des Traveaux Publics; but in the following year, 


v od a asp GE Speed tag gil , and numerous 
Lhe ated ara ition. eras Aieclvea in 1816, 


turbances of 4 
sion, after the restoration of anaes Candidates are admitted 
competitive examination, which place yearly. To be eli- 
6 23 # candidate the youth must be French, and must be more 
sixteen and less than twenty years of age before the 1st of 
ett atie aa hive proct ot earvice nthe reaninc erage The 
can give the regular army. The 
course of ed i lasts for two years, when graduates have 
the of , from the various public services sup- 
from school, the particular branch they wish to enter, 
‘school was last reorganized by a decree of the 15th of April, 


Edda—tThere are two works which bear this title—the Hida 
eeeatar its redo, or “* Edda of Sacmund the Wise,” and the 
Snorra Sturiusonar. The former and older of these is a 
collection of the most ancient myth ical and heroic Seandi- 
the dates of whose com ion pe bly be re- 


navian bat 
to the ods between the sixth th eentu- 
i Sa Thee songs, doen supposed to have Ree be) and 


5 
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understood, is involved in Le Rye mystery, Josephus 


region between the Ganges and the Nile. Calvin, 
and Wells bave, with slight differences of detail, 
favor of Kornuh, in Babylonia, not far from the 
; while Armenia, near the sources of the and 
the region near Damascus, have been by 
scholars. ‘The modern German school of Biblical 
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‘The endeavor to positively the river-system of Eden with 
face of tho globe of which the Euphrates and Tigris (iddell are 
face @ glol wi 0) are 
separate ‘‘ heads,” as they to be in the second chapter of 


as are 
Genesis; for, although the Euphrates and Tigris now unite for a 
on their way to the Persian Gulf, yet antil the time of 


was Luther's notion, to which, however, it has been objected that 
the narrative in Genesis is so worded as to convey the idea that 
the countries and rivera spoken of were existing in the time of the 
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which were called Eisteddfods. The of 

Ber meiecr sty ome Tedate tick techn hearts: 

tury, while others hold that ey Denae about A. D. 940, when 

Dhar At eve meetings ony misspelt skill perf and 

formed, an 

degrees were conferred to the branch aL the vic- 

eee After the conquest of Wales by 
Edward J, of En; in 1283, royal commissioners were 

pointed who ns censors over the eisteddfods and allowed 

w 


z 
: 
' 
i 
a 


‘hich appealed 
sentiments of the Se ieee Lhe per r royal 


commission was held in cence je 1569, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, The victor of this occasion received a silver 
harp, and there were five degrees given for skill in music and 


four for skill in poetry. Since then, exertions for the revival of 


Metropolitan Cambrian institution. Annual are held 
these societies for the recitation of prize poems for para 


ances upon the oP 

a eee cn ee eed land, ~~ given by the Span- 
century to an country st 
‘to be situated in the interior of South anpeical beers ores 
Orinoco and Amazon, and to abound in gold and all manner of 
stones. tions were fitted out for the purpose of 
this lous region; and, though all such attem: 

abortive, the rumors of its existence continued to be be- 
down to the of the teenth century. The 


Besse toma 0 itator in Sir Walter Ruleigh, who twice 
Guiana, where he believed El Dorado was situated. 


rubbed, to attract light su Pliny, in A. D. 70, writes 
same phenomena ; and it is from the Greek name 
of amber—‘ elecktron " we call this force electricity. 
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Pree reece oe pene ne Dart OF the aces, whtie even 
the surface | [eee a 
in Great Britain.—The system of slavery was 
all the British Colonies by act of Parliament 
in , when a bill was passed which gave freedom to all classes 
and their owners with an award of £29,000,000, Ac- 
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an increase in the British slave-trade that in 
was forbidden in the conquered colonies; and in 
pation ed still another by the 
an act forbidding British subj bl ae trade, 
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y 
is, however, did not have the desired effect, as British subjects 
fen leg talon pastahente with frown Daa 
, it was a qi le wnt at bard 
inves oe treusportation; and wubsognect laws made it piracy, to be 
with transportation for life. From this time until the 
passage of the Emancipation bill the subject was continually 
upon the attention of Parliament. Sia’ existed in 
Britain in Saxon and Norman times, when the peasantry 
were sold in the market like cattle for exportation, and were looked 
a8 mere chattels, to be bought and sold with the land upon 
" they toiled. In Scotland, even as late as 1780, a law existed 
which co led colliers, on entering a mine, to perpetual service 
there, the right to their labor passing with the mine to an inher- 
itor or purchaser, and their children being in like manner attached 
to the mine, and forbidden under severe penalty to seek other 


Proclamation, Localities not Affected PE 
The Emancipation Proclamation, being a war measure,did not affect 
paccediiica of slavery in any portions of the United States not 
rebellion the Government; hence the slaves held in cer- 
tain parishes in Louisiana, certain counties in Virginia, and in the 
-eight counties which form West Virginia, were not freed 
the of the thirteenth amendment. The parishes ex- 

fa toettana were St, Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St, 

St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre 
Lafourche, St, sary Martin, and Orleans, including 

the city of New Orleans. counties in Virginia were Berkeley, 
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Accomack, Northampton, Elizabeth eee Anne 
and Norfolk, including the cities of N and Portsmouth. 

a eceoal Carats tor in the calendar of the Romish 
Sopuekeg eaivins Dincsiag ete oe oer atin 4 
nn) a a . 
an : pon the pon 


e pei 

Saturday in the week follo' the first in Lent, 
aacalay: the 14th of itm pen the ‘geht December, are 
called ember-days, and the weeks in which they occur are called 
ember-weeks. - 

Emery is found, upon analysis, to be composed of alumina, 


Substance, sometimes of a grayish-black, sometimes of 
color, and it is prepared for use by crushing the } in sae 
mill, and then pete the powder seis sieves of different 
‘or the most delicate uses of opticians the 
powder is graded by the process known to chemists as elutriation. 
Emery was for a long time brought from the Island of Naxos, in 
the Grecian Archipelago. The Uireek Government a mo- 
nopoly of its trade to an English merchant. In 1847 Dr, J. Law- 
rence Smith, an American explorer in the employ of the Turkish 
Government, found deposits of the mineral at various points in 
Asia Minor, and the monopoly was destroyed and the low- 
ered. Deposits of emery have since been found in in 
the Ural Mountains, in Australia, and in North Carolina, Georgia 
and Montana, The supply from these deposits is too small, how- 
ever, to compete with that which is brought from Turkey and 


AXOS. 

English Crown Jewels,—The present collection of crown 
jewels of ee consists of the crown made for Charles U, the 
crown made for the Queen of James I and his ivory seepter, the 
crown made for George IV, Prince of Wales, and that of the late 
Prince Consort; also the crown made for the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, which contains gems valued at $600,000, numerous ar- 
ticles of gold and silver studded with gems, the royal spurs, 
swords, bracelets, the basin in which all royal infants are 
tened, and the spoons and cups with which they are fed. The 
most celebrated and remarkable diamond in the collection is 
known as the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of Light, which weighed, 
after cutting, 106 carats. This stone once belonged to Runjee 
Singh, the ruler of Lahore, India, but on the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849 was surrendered to the British Government. The 
collection also contains a raby diamond that was worn by the 
Black Prince, and numbers of other precious stones, With very 
few exceptions all the articles in the present collection are of com- 

ively modern date, as during the time of the Commonwealth 
foyal regalia was sold. The crown jewels are kept in an im- 
mense glass case in the Tower of London, and are on exhibition to 


of fineness. 
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servants living with those who owned or the necessary amount 
of rental (as ided for in the bill of 1867) for their houses who 
of householders; and increased franchise 
counties as well as the boroughs, and in Ire- 
thus making the basis of jon uni- 

n of the reform 


franchise law of Great Britain is that of 

that every man ts entitled to vote who is of fall 
mabjoct to any incapacity, provided he is on the 
July in any year, and has during the whole of the pre- 
ve months an“ inhabitant occupier,” as owner 
of any dwelling-house within the borough; has during 
of such occupation been rated (or taxed) ‘as an ordinary 
in respect of the premises so occupied by him within the 
to all rates made for the relief of the Ree in respect of 
"and has paid the said rate; or occupied as a 
the same borough separately, and as sole tenant for the 
e designated, ‘‘a part of one and the same dwelling- 
aclear yearly value, if let unfurnished, of £10 or up- 
For representatives of counties any man may be registered 


PLRESSETERI 
cane 
He 
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paris 
aa 
e3eies 
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‘ho shall be in possession at law or in equity of any 
ver, 
except freehold, for his own lifetime or for the life of another, or 
any estate of the clear yearly value of not less than £5 
over and above all rents and ch: , who is on the last day of 
July of any year (and has been during the preceding twelve 
mow! the occupier as owner or tenant of lands or tenements 
within the county of the ratable value of £12 and upward, and has 
Les all rates rated to him. ‘I'he qualifications of city electors 
not materially from those given above. In Scotland the 
bargher franchise is given to every man of full age who has been 
for twelve months an occupier, as owner or tenant, of any dwell- 
ing, and has paid his poor-rates, and has not been in receipt of 
relief during that time. The lodger franchise consists 

the permission of any lodger to vote who bas occupied in the 
same burgh ae: and as sole tenant for twelve months, a 


lodging worth 
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able enterprise, to encourage fragality and thrift among the newly- 
liberated slaves. ‘The institution a started at first Washing. 
fon, bat afterward branch banks to the number of thirty-four 
were located in different parts of the Union. The bank was not 
intended to be a money-making concern, either for bankers or for 
depositors, but as a place of deposit for the savings of negroes, 
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had faneral orations in which gave a fall not 
Ratict ait Micanectite the tamed cae 


i : 
i 
el 
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at the grave, the ob; of which was original] to 
Pe i eetasives is the tenae wate one 


ae ea Dh ere 
cont r 

ne and reseward as the Laer RI See A 

, composed of American and , and called the 

Company, was formed about that time; but the 

importance of the American fur trade is undoubtedly dne to the 


commercial genius of Join Jacob Astor. In 1783 Mr. Astor landed 
in America with a few hundred dollars’ worth of musical instra- 


the who impressed w the young aires the G 
prus io be gun in the fur ‘aff. that time until "809 


repeated 
New York and Canada for the purchase of furs, and did much 
business with the Northwest Fur Company, All direct trade be- 
tween the United States and Canada was then forbidden by laws 
the British Government; hence furs purchased in the latter had 
irst to be taken to London before they could be brought to New 
York. ‘These restrictions on trade with Canada were removed by 
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was the company. In 1811 Mr, Astor, in connection with certain 
parties Sa connected with the Northwest Fur eas - 
purchased the Mackinaw Fur Company and merged it, with +0 
American For Company, in another organization known as the 
Fur aap A Four years later, 1815, Mr. Astor 
bought all the shares of this company and pushed the American 
Far Company to the front again, and in the same year succeeded 
jn he a bill passed through Congress excluding all foreigners 
{ror any part in the fur trade of the United States—thus 
at one stroke & monopoly of the business, From that 

time he accumulated enormous wealth. 

Fustian, 0 cotton fabric having « pile like velvet, but shorter, 
Oey ens Segrsiopre in nearly a nue uate as rary 
vin, v standing apon the face of the fabri 
fhe onfting cigs Svoe ‘h so as to form upright threads, which 
are afterward aanothed by shearing, singeing and brashing. 
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d ' At after 
toe during tines of War on ect of ie neem eel 
wl carried. 


used as the means of punishment for all criminals, even 
Reais at for this purpose Galley alex jected 10. thie 
ol wes were Su! 
cruelties. 


Cae were 

ee ely Sead te chained to their benches, and they 

naked, only allowed to wear clothing when 

in port. They were’ seldom relewd, even when thee tne of 
service was accomplished. Henry 1V o: captains 0} 

though condemned 


for only two or three years were often retained for fifteen years 
and more. In the most ancient times, to row in the galleys was 
considered honorable; but as the work was very lal and it 
was difficult to procure voluntary recruits for it, prisoners of war 
were put to this service. Then it became customary to condemn 
criminals to the work. The galley was « long, low, narrow vessel 
of war, having Pay ch! We a by rows of oars on each 
side. It drew but little water, and was rey, convenient for 
coast service. They were abolished in France in 1748, having been 
espe Mtl mick ima for a num- 
years. 

Galvanized Iron is merely ordinary iron which has been 
di in molten zine and retains a surface-coating of the zinc 
when removed, It has come to be of great importance and use- 
fulness, as by this simple process any article may be made to com- 
bine the and cheapness of iron, and yet be entirely free 
from rust, as zine is unaffected by air or water, oxidizing only 
at a high temperature. 

Gambrinus.—According to one fable, Gambrinus was a poor 
fiddler, who sold his sou! to the Devil on the promise of unlimited 
wealth. Satan taught him to make chiming-bells and lager-beer. 
‘The Emperor of Rome, on the first trial of the bev: . made its 
inventor Duke of Brabant and Count of Flanders. According to 
contract, Gambrinus was to his great wealth for thirty 

At the end of that time sent a messenger for him, 
at he made the messenger drunk and so esea) and lived on 
comfortably for a couple of centuries more. Gambrinus of 
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te thither a atesiget 
is ssienavely wands Tae 
PN ag rad ps tl towns or 


istricts, . 
Gate of Tears.—The straits of Babelmandeb, the 


bit Page ae 
miles wide. It received fa taplancek’ sane heat’ Pompeo ° 


shipwrecks that occurred there. 

odes are rounded, hollow stones, either empty or having the 
cavity filled with matter, or som with water 
and silex or sand. ey ure most commonly found filled with 
qnartz crystals, perfect in form, and all poin toward the cen- 
ter. Geodes with crystals of amethyst, agate, 
and other valuable stones are also occasionally 
“f "means earth-form; and they are su) 
formed by the consolidation of the fused about a few 
of water holding silex in solution. In the lapse of time, th: 
the influence of extreme heat or cold, or both, the silex has 







crystalline rocks. In the 
shapes, but when found on the banks or in the beds of rivers they 
are usually smooth, round stones, having been worn to this aie 
and condition by erosion. They are sometimes known by 
name of ‘ potato-stones.” 
Geological Divisions of Time.—The divisions of time estab- 
lished by ogists are based upon the formations of rock strata 
and the advents of different forms of life. The grand divisions 
are five in number, and are named Archwan or Eozvic era; Paleo- 
zoic era; Mesozoic era; Cenozoic era, and Psychozoic era. There 
are seven “ Ages” belonging to the eras vely, a8 follows: 
Archiran age, subdivided into Huronian and Laarentian periods; 
Silurian nee. or age of invertebrates or mollusks; Devonian age, 
or age of fishes; and Carboniferous or age of acrozens and 







of the eras are all derived from the Greek, and signify 
life of the dawn; Paleozoic, ancient life; Mesozoic, mid- 
Cenozoic, recent life; and Psychozvic, life of the soul 
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Cpe lh el office of Chancellor, in Germany, is 


one responsibility The incumbent 
Sirwoe of bie ofl Precident of Bundestuth or Federal beg 
cll. He Is also the head of the administration for the Empire; 
the: office, the office, the post and tel 
are under his absolute au , unless interfered 
Being the leader of the dominant party, he bas 
the All measures 


lve assembly. which 
the Budearath tha the Reichstag, must 
him to become laws, after 
y the Emperor. ‘The functions of a cabi- - 
\" by the Federal Council, and it acts, under the 
eee ie Cael, peesrapeeee sd te the tooo ea 
visory board. ieee: appoin the Emperor, an 
holds office during his pleasw 
‘German Philosophers. the ae of modern Sam 
» Was a marvelous specimen of precocious genius, 
of philow ty posed tho zaied' and body fo 
system of pl dyer a Su) the mind an ly to 
es ndently of but in harmony 
other. He also bell to to ibe iene: of “ monads" thin 
destructible entities of matter and of mind—claiming the 
be the 6 monad, and asserted that all ideas were in- 
lived 1646 to 1716. The great Ge Leib- 
‘Christian Wolf, who founded all his philosophy on Gals 
SPS, Sah sok acide thee yesyCactitoen cn oh ich 
reasoning. After these two philosophers 
was a term of quiescence in German philos- 
by the teach of Emanuel at the philosopher 
Reason,” and the father of modern its hiilosophical criti- 
‘The central pone of his system lies in the proposition that 
we can know anything concent objects we must under. 
how we ve objects, and t degree of knowledge 
can us, Fichte was a disciple of pa but went 
transforming all knowledge ure ideal- 
the next writer to gener influence. 
ply an expounder of Fichte, gradually de- 
nas his own, founded on the ‘nee that the 
are not experience or reflection, but in- 
tellectual intuition. Hegel, who succeeded Schelling as the leader 
jerman philosophy, was a more vigorous and logical thinker. 
of his pare is that the union of assertion and 
the harmonizing of ition with its contra- 
odifed largely knowledge. The Hegelian system has 
been modified hes y the ease tees of Sehleiermacher, 
ut it 
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tial reality in the universe ts will, all ret cbte being but mani- 
festations of the single original will, 
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Gesta Romanorum, as the oldest legendary work of the middle 
Bae Mi called, 16 a collstthcat ot RbAih ates Saeed eee 
which the monks were wont to ile their leisure hours, and 


which were se be seed oe vetoes Their attract, 
iveness lies in the charm of their naivete and childlike simplicity, 


among the learned down to the sixteenth century, it was trans. 
lated sympa py ra alee eet For along peri 
the aoe of the was credited to Petrus or 
Bercheur of Poitou, who died Prior of the Benedictine A! of 
St. Eloi, in Paris, in 1862; but it is now believed that the | 
pal author of the work was a monk named Elinandus, 
Giant's Causeway.—The name Giant’s Causeway is often ap- 
Ei honat Gost of Irie, hos k property Doioage hs oaly ool 
coast of Ire! , but it proper! a 
portion of them, which is a platform of Taselt in closely: 
columns, from fifteen to thirty-six feet high, which extend froma 
steep cliff down into the sea till it is lost below low-water mark. 
This platform is divided across its breadth into three portions, the 
Little, Middle and Grand Causeway, these being separated from 
each other by dikes of basalt. The columns are generally hex- 
panel prisms, but they are also found of five, seven, and 
e sides, in almost every instance being fitted together with the 
utmost precision, even so that water cannot penetrate between ad- 
joining columns. ‘The name ‘‘causeway” was given to the platform 
use it appeared to primitive ination to be a to the 
water, prepared for the convenience of giants. 4 
Gibraltar of America—Qnebec is often so called, because by 
its position and natural and artificial means of defense it is the 
most impregnable city in America. 
Girondists, the name given to the moderate republican 
party during the French Revolution. Their leaders at first 
iired great influence by their rhetorical talents and political 
principle, which were derived from a rather hazy notion of 
ian republicanism. Tbe encroachments of the populace and 
the rise of the Jacobin leaders compelled the Girondists to assume 
& conservative attitude; but though their eloquence still pre- 
yailed in the Assembly, their ularity and power out-of-doors 
were wholly gone. The principal things which they attem; 
to do were to procure the arrestement of the leaders of the Sep- 
tember massacres, Danton, ete.; to overawe the mob of Paris by a 
selected from all the departments of France; to save the 
’3 life by first voting his death and then intending to 
to the nation; and, finally, to impeach Marat, who, in 
turn, induced the various sections of Paris to demand their ex- 
from the Assembly and their arrestement. Thirty Giron- 
were arrested, but the majority escaped to the provinces, 
‘The people rose in their defense in the departments of Eure, 
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Glass, Discovery of.—There is comparatively little known in 
regard to the invention of glass. Some of the oldest specimens 
thy 0 BC) a eeoepatan! t slured levee 
Fils esed shows 100 Tours betes the CRtnnerr mes The credit of 
the invention was given to the Phoenicians by the ancient writers. 


The story of the ‘ician merchants who 
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them the Bohemians. Though the art of making glass and a 
ing it into all kinds of shapes was known so early, this material 
seek seem to percha used for windows until about A. D. 300, 
jucose, tenn > gTApe-sugar, starch 
sugar, is @ natural organic compound consisting of carbon, ly 
eras rer It is found to some extent in the animal a 
dom and very largely in the vegetable kingdom, being a canstitu- 
ent of the juice of almost all sweet fruits and vagetabian: The 
name ‘‘dinbetic” is due to its large occurrence in the urinary 
secretion and other fluids of the body in the disease called diabetes. 
It is manufactared in ei iA ah from starch, and is used in 
the manufacture of beer 
taste much the same as sect sugar, but less sweet. It has a 
pecaliar effect upon a ray of pol through 


were geverally under British influence, on the other. In March, 
there were marders committed near Pittsburg by wanderi 
of Shawnees, and the Christian Indians were sus) 4 

though apparently without any real reason, of having incited 
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over its treasures, and are of Se eps wialaedst female, The 
are often hor epeere in the form of misshapen dwarfs. 
in the poe ane bras a and Darwin, in the ** Loves of 


the a the more pleasing associations of 

this carious branch bee eqtauicey. © | See Dudine and Sylph Sylph.) 
Gnostic, a word Sean er. Leen with agnostic, and em- 

oe nny in & loose and way to designate a freethinker. Cor- 


- fry wt ‘A term applied 4 bore et pein 
pla! scan which sprang up in the early history 
of ap eee a <a tt ed as heretical, but 


the term itself means Hepat fe, and does not contain any 
idea ee emnremonies, to Judaism or Christianity, ‘There were three 
cota or centers of gnostic ulation: the Syrian of Anti- 
of pt, that of Asia Minor, represent- 
Peale of Pontus. Gnosticism represents the first efforts 
eieaerens hilosophical of faith, and the main ques- 
reer wh it concerned itself were the same which in all 
aed tated in; airy and baffled speculation—the origin of 
in of evil, how life sprung aren an’ infinite source, 
how a world so imperfect as this could proceed from a supremely 
All of the schools in the existence of an in- 
Supreme Being, their differences arising in their various 
to account for the from the higher spiritual 
this lower material one. In the Alexandrian thought, 
erated The Sy ian school assumed the ex- 
two living, active, ind ent principles, good and 
former system Judaism as 4 divine institu- 
though tafactor tent and defective in its manifestation of the 
; the latter rejected it as being wholly the work 
Darkness. The anti-Jadaical spirit was developed 
in Marcion and his followers, The gnostics ac- 
Christ, but in different and modified lights. ing to 
school, He is a higher Divine Being, roomed 
the Spiritual Kingdom for the redemption of wer 
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; but however superior, He is yet allied to the lower 
tutesor manifestation of 


who is an 


realms of the powers of darkness, in order to seek out and rescue 
any higher tual natares who were living 
power of the Evil One. Gnosticism has been well termed an ex- 
Hames Jomeration of Monotheism, Pantheism, ae 
ism and Materialism. It was vague, confused and i for 
the most part, and yet its influence in the world was not al 
bad. It compelled Christian teachers to face the great 
of which it attem the solution in so many fantastic forms. It 
ded the he of controversy within as without the Church, 
nade the ait fathers feel that it was by the weapons of rea- 
son and not of authority that they must win the triamph of Cath- 
oli¢ Christianity. It may be said to have laid the foundations of 
Christian science; and Antioch and Alexandria, the centers of 
half-pagan and half-Christian speculation, became the first centers 
of rational Christian theology. ‘The several schools began to de- 
cline after the middle of the third century. Their doctrines were 
revived several times by certain sects in the middle ages, but have 
had no considerable body of adherents since the thirteenth century. 
Godiva, Lady, the wife of Leofrie, Earl of Mercia and Lord 
of Coventry, About 1040 the earl imposed cortain onerous 
services and heavy exactions upon the inhabitants of Coventry, 
who, in consequence, loudly complained. Godiva, having 
the welfare of the town at heart, eagerly besought her husband to 
give them relief; and he, in order to escape from her importuni- 
ies, said he would grant the favor, but only on condition that she 
would ride naked through the town. Greatly to her husband's 
tee to the conditions; and on a certain day, after 
ha ord all the inhabitants to remain within doors and be- 
hind e! blinds, she rode throngh the town clothed only by her 
long hair, This circamstance was commemorated by a stained- 
lass window, mentioned in 1690, in St, Michael's Chureh, 
try; and the legend that an unfortunate tailor, the only man 
who looked ont of a window, was struck blind, bas also found 
commemoration in an ancient effigy of ‘‘ Peeping Tom of Coven- 
“still to be seen in a niche of one of the buil For many 
decasional representations were given of the ride of Lady 
the character being taken by some besutiful woman, 
ey parry: oe aacerstls sore aes her hair, a 
y other historical and emblematic personages. ie 
y Las now fallen juto disrepute, 
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Gods, Garden of the, comprises a tract of land about 500 
in extent, lying fa wie meee of Cloaks ae ‘tis 


cliffs, which pbut t entirely from. plains. The road enters 
ay 
between yy but narrow ledges of cliffs which is still fur- 


of isolated perpendicular rocks, some of them 350 feet high 
mainly of a aay, ols, aa red sandstone, ¢] several 

of white sandstone.  foot-hills in the vicinity are 
many of them capped by similar upheavals. 

"s Bb rite pruring she middle ages a custom prevailed in 
France and the German Empire, and for a time in other countries 
of Europe, whereby for a stated time, and at stated seasons and 
festivals, the right of private feud for the redress of wrongs, 
which under certain conditions was recognized by medieval law, 
was suspended. This period was known as “God's Truce,” and 
was brought about through the influence of the Church, which en. 
desvored in this way to check the disorganization of the social 
frame-work which was brought about By these private feuds. A 
council assembled at Sp a in the of the tenth century, at 
which the princes and nobles bound themselves, by solemn vows, 
‘not only to abstain from all unlawful feads, but also to keep the 
ante de at alealg each other, and to protect from violence all 

less clerics, monks, nuns, women, merchants, pil- 
grims and tillers of the soil. In 1016 a similar ent Was 
Lnocederne da Nee council oy A pew icl ee 
great of Europe soon gave a impulse to the 
i teni: and in the year 1033 the ‘Holy Peace” was almost 
universally received, and for atime continued to be religiously 
observed. In 1041, in order to give the observance more weight, 
the of Aquitaine limited the God's Trace to the week- 
days 5) consecrated by the memory of the Passion and 
Resurrection of Christ—that is, from the sunset of Wednesday 
to sunrise of M . In 1054 the same decree was renewed at 
Narbonne, and in 1 at Troyes. At Clermont, in 1095, it was 
hs Epipheny. and fre ite from the : ning. of Advent to 
S rom the ie Ol it to Pentecost, to 
which times were afterward added several other festivals, At 
later councils these enactments were adopted or renewed, and al- 
though they were often disregarded, it is impossible to doubt that 
they exercised a wide and beneficial influence. When the right 
en ere was restricted and finally abolished by law, 
of God's Truce disappeared. 
Gold-Beater’s Skin.—In pre; i the skin used by gold-beat- 
ors, the Jarge intestine of an ox is first subjected to a part! rhe 
faction, by which the adhesion of the membranes is su tly 
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C) ernie? court-plaster, 
Thessaly, Geirmed the sl Ring dao eaes 
his pod saved by his’ 

hi, Popes beige atpa tiie 
until he was 

father’s crown. Peles corel epee 

Beles i he brought him beh ra 

chis, expectin, would never 

4h in Sees re On of the 

‘e of Athamas, 

Orchomenus, in Boootia, wished to d Phrixus, son be 
mas; but he and Helle were saved by mother, Nephele, who 
gave them a golden-feeced ram she had obtained from aca 
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to pany 

nauts," from the name of their ship, . which was built 
them by . With the aid of Minerva. After a voyage of varied 
adventure the heroes reached Colehis, and Jason ex ied the 
cause of his pi a et but the conditions on which he was 


rps Rear reat er Adages ret 
have perished had not Medea, the King’s hter, in love 


with t leader. She had a conference Jason, and after 
mutual onths of fidelity Medea p! herself to deliver the Ar- 
from her father’s hard tions if Jason would marry 
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virtue of this salve would last an entire day, and protect alike 
against fire and steel, She farther told him that when be bad 
sown the teeth a crop 

him. Among these she desired him to fling stones, and 
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Rearend UALAEES was Ronascrsted by Jezou, ob; the Iethmus of 
Gold, Price of —Between the years 1861 and 1879 the 
and lowest of gold for each was as follows: 1862, 189— 


—108 1.2; 1872, 115 5-8—108 1-2; 1873, 119 1-3—106 1-8; 1874, 
114 3.8—109; tee 117 5-8—111 8-4; 1876, 115—107; 1877, 107 7-8 
—102 1-2; 1878, 02 7-8—100. Specie payment was resumed 


e 


the meaning of sign, explained it as presaging that his family 
would rise to greatness married her in return 
for her good wishes, Some years later, the country of Phrygia 
was torn by civil dissensions, and an oracle declared that a 
new who would end all disturbances, would be brought in 
a cart. While the wise men were deliberating on these 
utterances, Gordius and his wife and son suddenly appeared in a 
he was hailed the councilors as the people's king. 
raler the qoke, of his team to Jupiter, and 
fastened the yoke to a beam with a rope of bark so jously 
tied that no one could loosen it, and an oracle declared that who- 
ever should untie this knot would become master of Asia, When 

the Great visited the Acropolis at Gordium, in Phryyia, 
knot was shown and the words of the oracle were repeated tu 
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copes com the Vales to the Rhine; but at Attile’s death 
the empire fell to and the le were swallowed up by 
other tribes. The Huns are by Roman historians as 


hideous in appearance, with tales flat noses, and small 
perio neers ater fn head; and so great was the terror 
peels by the repulsive aj ce und savage manners of this 
race that a legend ascribing their ancestry to the union 

of the witches of Seythin with infernal spin ts was readily believed. 
Go to Halifax.— he avpronion f(r te Fialites originated in 
the terror with which rogues were once wont to view the law of 
Halifax, Yorkshire County, nate This law, as be gath- 
ered from a letter of Lord Lei 's, quoted bay Motley ine 
“ History of the United Netherlands,” was that criminals should 
be ** condemned first and inquired upon after.” Halifax lay within 
the forest of Hardwick, the customary law of which was, that if a 
felon were taken with 13 1-2 worth of joa stolen within 
that liberty, he should be tri four frith burghers from four 
dh the precinct towns, and, pet at by them, be hanged next 
; after which the case might be sent toa jury, From 

eset inf Nelle be seen that when it was desired to ex- 
the wish that a might be in a place where he would 
summarily dealt wi ik-whe quite appcoweiabs wo tell beat to. 


“Go to Hal mp = 
Government Receipts and E ee —The total recei ys 
of the United eens from the Ae the Cavern 
to 1888 have been: From ple a ; internal reve- 
nee, 5,002,586, 820; direct tax, $28,181 Knee ie lands, 
; miscellaneous, $618,753, 204 ; exeludii joans, 
si0,0 18 ro fi The total expenditures from 1789 to 1 have 
vil and miscellaneous, $2,103,085,880 ; war, $4,636,- 
Hiya sa $1, 138,021,573; Indians, $249,200,280; ‘pensions, 
interest, $2,677,424,078; total, $11,846,960,227, 
Salaries of —The salaries of the Governors of the 
several Biatee and Territories of the United States are as follows: 
r annum; Alaska, m $9,000; Arizona, $2,600; 


cos 500; et 6,000; 000; Connecti- 
aware, $2,000; Florida, $8,500; 


$3,000; ae eee, Illinois, 00's Indiana, 000s 
ma, Kansas, $8,000; eo at $5,000 ; Louisiana, 


gisbo. i000; Mi es iene ae ‘ObOY Nas 
Bemet 800; Mi: is- 
souri, : Montana, $2,600; Nebraska, 00: ra revada, $5,- 


000; ew Hampshire, $1,000; New Jersey, $5,000; New Mexico, 

600; New York, $10,000; North Carolina, §3,000; Ohio, $4,000; 

$1,500; Pennsylvania, $10,000; Rhode Island, $1,000; 

Sout! ‘SB. 500; ‘Tennessee, $4,000; Texas, $4,000; Utah, 

1600s Vermont, $1,000; Vir he es 000; Mier pag cera nacre 
600; West Virginia, 8, Wisconsin, $0, 
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bt eraleoe dia heb re ‘The Bear, the Weber and the Jordan 
bar hetl this lake; bat it has no outlet, be! 


the Hai a b ney Pr aeetiae 
nore 
ents A T faeraiessof Take coolatnbone a 
salt, and abou imal 
shrimps, but not fish, although the experiment of 


with salt-water fish las been made by the United 
Commissioners with some success. ‘This lake is like 
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and the Aral Sea in Asia in having no outlet, and in some 
is considered the most remarkable of water in the 

Greek Fire was a composition which the Greeks of the Byzan- 
tine Empire used as a means of defense. It is supposed to have 
Pata ene of niter, sulphor and naphtha as principal Ingre- 
dients. Itwashighly inflammable, and was said to have the power 


of burning under water, It was projected either on blazing 

tied to arrows, or a tube, and wherever it fell it made 

pi secs from the inextingwishbable natare of the fire. At 

tinople the process of making Greek fire was kept a pro- 

eat aw me aepere iM centucien Wak aii tris Sd ~ ery 

gun ler it formed a ve element in most 
recognized 


g 





H was 
rather imported from India. 
ition.—In tle summer of ae composed 


pedition was undertaken in pursuance of a plan of the Tatenie’ 
tional Geographical Congress for the establishment of anumber of 
circumpolar stations for scientific purposes, and was authorized by 
“f Ce in March, 1881. ‘The Proteus left Greely and his party 
at r station, which was called Fort ( r, on August 18th. 
In April of the following year Lieutenant Lockwood and three 
others made an expedition to the north coast of Greenland, and 
succeeded in reaching the most northernmost ever reached 
man, which they called Lockwood Island, latitude 83 degrees 
1-2 minutes north; de 44 degrees 5 minutes west, on the 
13th of ye 9, 1883, no relief vessel having arrived, the 
party left Fort r in their boats, leaving most of their pro- 
Sonos rae them in ease be Har abe oer reby fe hp 
lying for fature supplies on w! wu deposi 
lief e Eventually they were ees to 


thirty days. They landed on the north side of Baird's Inlet, where 
Sahel were found, and shortly afterward reached a point near 


. 
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this form it appears on antique coins, and as an ornament in clas- 
sical architecture. Like all Rite peyote me in the 
legen tales of the Teutonic nations, the name in various 
forms, slightly differing from each other, is to be found in most 
‘Teutonic dialects. In the science of heraldry the 
an important position; and that they were not always by 
the hs of that science as creatures of the is 
evidenced by the fact that Gerald Leigh, a herald of great * 
tation in the time of Queen Elizabeth, stated, with entire sincerity, 
“1 think they are of great hageness, for J have a claw of one af 
their paws which show them to be as big as two lions." 
Guelphs and Ghibellines.—At the great battle of Weins! 

in Suabia, A. D. 1140, the Emperor Conrad of Hohenstaufen, 
Welf, uncle of Henry the Lion, Duke of a rallied their 
followers by the respective war-cries ‘‘ Hie Waiblingen!” © Hie 
Welf!” As the chief theater of the conflict of these was 
Ttaly, the original names took the Italian form of Ghi and 
Gaelfi, and under these names they became two area parties, 
whose conflicts may almost be said to make up the history of 
Ttaly and Germany from the eleventh till the fourteenth century. 
‘The Ghibellini may, in eral, be described as the supporters of 
the imperial authority in Italy, the Guelphs as the opponents of 
the emperors and adherents of the peter, Five great crises in 
the strife of the Guelph and Ghibelline parties are commonly 
noted by historians ; Under Henry IV, in 1055; under Henry the 
Proud, qn 1127; under Henry the Lion, in 1104; under Frederick 
Barbarossa, in 1159; and in the pontificate of the great champion 
of Church temporal panes Innocent LI. The cities of north- 
em Italy were divided between the two ies—Florence, 
Bologna, Milan, and other cities, as a general rale, taking the 
side of the Guelphs; while Pisa, Verona and Arezzo were Ghib- 
elline, In general it may be said that the nobles of the more north- 
ern es of Italy inclined tothe Ghibelline side, while those 
of the central and southern provinces were Guelph. After the 
downfall of the preponderance of the German emperors in Italy 
the contest ceased to be a strife of principles and degenerated into 
a mere struggle of rival factions. From the fourteenth century 
the Guelphs or Ghibellines are seldom heard of as actually exist- 
ing parties; but in the sense already explained, the contflict of 
ee which they represented is found in every period of politi- 
cal history. 

las.—The name “guerrilla” is from the Spanish, and 
signifies *‘a little war.” The term was first osed during the Pen- 
insolar War, 180814, and was applied to bands of armed Spanish 
peasants who at times were successful in harassing Napoleon's 
armies. The name was subsequently used in Central America and 
the United States. During the Mexican War guerrilla bands 
were a souree of great annoyance in Mexico and Texas. They 
appeared again during the Civil War, but were officially known 
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for the commoner barrels are heated, laid in a semi-cylindrical 
groove, hammered until they assume the form of that groove, 
laced two and two , and hented and hammered until one 

‘Lis made from the two halves. These are browned exter- 
nally with some kind of chemical stain. The finest barrels are 
rab externally with fine files and polished with steel barn- 


Gunpowder, Discovery of.—It is generally conceded that gun- 
powder was ased by the Chinese as an sepals in prehistoric 
times. When first discovered or applied its power as a pro- 

t is less easily determined. There is an account of a bam- 

tube being used, from which the “impetuous dart" was 
hurled « distance of 100 feet; this was at a very early period, but 
it is difficult to say precisely when. It is alleged, however, that 
in the century before the Christian era a cannon was employed 
bearing the inscription ‘‘T harl death to the traitor and extern 
tion to the rebel.” It has also been asserted that India has 
claims with China to the first acquaintance with ganpowder. 
ancient Sanscrit writings appear to point very plainly to the oper- 
ation of some primitive sort of cannon, when, in recording the 
wars of the Egyptian Hercules in India, it is stated that the sages 
remained unconcerned spectators of the attack on their stronghold 
ti) an assault was attempted, when they repulsed it with whirl- 
winds and thunders, hurling destruction on the invaders; and a 
Greek historian of Alexander's campaign testified that the Hindus 
had the means of discharging flames and missiles on their enemies 
from a distanes, According to Meyer, the preparation of ee 
der was described by Julius Africanus, A. D. 215. In 1073 King 
Solomon of Hungary bombarded Belgrade with cannon, and in 
1085 the ships of Tunis, in the naval bnitle near Toledo, were said 
to shoot ‘‘flery thunder.” All of which would Fo to ve that 
the custom of ascribing the discovery of gunpowder to oldas 
Schwartz in 1330, or even to Roger Bacon in 1267, is open to con- 
siderable objection, although these men probably introduced it in 
European warfare. 

Gutta-Percha.—The name “gutta-percha” is Malayan, gutta 
signifying the concrete Lets. aplant, and percha the name of the 

articular tree from which it is obtained. It is the dried milky 
Juice of the tree which is found in the peninsula of Malacca and 
the Maluyan Archipelago. Its use was first discovered by Buro- 
peans about 1843, 1t is imported in blocks and lumps of five to 
ten pounds weight in various forms, chiefly like large cakes, or 
founded into gourd-like lumps. It has a cork-like appearance 
when cut, and a peculiar cheese-like odor. Before it can be used 
it has to undergo some preparation. This consists in slicing the 
lnmps into thin shavings, which are bomen in « devilling or tear- 
ing machine revolving in a trough of hot water. This redaces the 
shavings to exceedingly small pieces, which, by the agitation of 
‘the tearing teeth, are washed free from many impurities, especially 
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fragments of the bark of the tree, which, if not would 
interfere with the compactness of its texture. Lome 
ments, when sufficiently cleansed, are kneaded into masses w! 
are tolled several times between heated cylinders, which press 
out any air or water and render the mass uniform in texture. It 
is then rolled between heated steel rollers into various 
thicknesses for use, or is formed into rods, pipes for water or speak- 
ene, and an endless number of other articles. The great 
ine of gatta-percha arises from the ease with which it can be 
worked, and its being so complete a non-conductor of electricity. 


t softens in warm water, and can be molded into any form in that 
state, as, when soft, it is not sticky, and turns well out of molds. 
po 


Gypsies.—The weight of evidence in the language, 
my and hal Giued Caraga gerpin etn favor ‘tae then 
igin. There is to-day a wandering tribe in a India known 


as and the name of the es in the first European 
seen lt h they visited was the i, and it is clearly im- 
that this similarity of names Id be a chance eoinci- 


Mee, Te first appearance of the Brpeice in angel occurred 
when jongol conqueror Timour was waste the fruitful 
countries of =r Asia and marki kept over which his 

passed with rivers of human b) The Zingarro, the 


tramps of Oriental —the classes, who had no posses- 
sions to excite the cupidity of the invaders—fied in bands to the 


They appeared in Jand abont 1506 and in Sweden 
about 1514. Spain banished them in 1492, and a century Inter 
renewed the decree strenuously. They were exiled from land 
for their thieving proclivities by Henry VIII, and also by Eliza- 
beth; and the same measures were eventually taken against them 
in Italy, Denmark, Sweden and Holland. All efforts to civilize 
them have been, in the main, unsuccessful, and they have inter- 
married but little with other races. The majority of the severe 
laws enacted against them have been repealed. Their language 
differs greatly in different countries, alt ch everywhere pre- 
serving forms of unmistakable Indian origin. The number of 
these le in En) is estimated to be about 700,000. 

—The word *‘ hades” is from the Greek. Its etymology 


from the verb eidein, meaning to see, and the negative 
a, Hence it may mean wher is out of sight, the peed rapes 
where nothing can be seen, the pas of kness. In Homer 
the name is applied to Pluto, the lord of the lower regions, per- 
haps because he was the deity who had the power of making 
mortals invisible. The G: however, gave up the latter 
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application of the word, and when the Greek Seri 
written the word was always used to designate 
departed spirits. It was the common receptacle 
spirits, the good as well as the bud, and was di 
parts—the one an Elysium of bliss for the good, 
‘Tartarus of punishment and grief for the wicked, and 
was supposed to be underground, in the mud regions of 
In the very early stages of Grecian piers no complete t! 
punishments or rewards in Hades had found its w 
popalar creed. The peraiat belief was merely that 

the departed—with the exception of a few who had pe 
offended against the gods—were occupied in the lower wo 
the unreal or shadowy formance of the same actions that 
employed them when the region of day. The poets 
dramatists introduced the accessories of tribunals, trials of the 
dead, a paradise for the good and place of torture for the bad. 
The modes of punishment imagined were ingenious, such as that 
of Ision, who was bound to an gearqeaee wheel; that of 
Sisyphus, who was set to rolla huge stone up a steep hill, a toil 
never ending and still beginning, for as soon as it reached th 
summit it rolled back again to the plain; or that of Tantalus, who 
was placed up to his chin in the water, bat was unable to quench 
his thirst, as the water constantly slipped away from him as he 
raised it to his lips. Over his also hung a branch loaded 
with fruit, but as he stretched forth his hand to grasp it, it 
sprang from him toward the clonds. It is plain that these 
punishments had their origin in the imagination of poets rather 
than of priests or religious teachers. 

Hail.—Hailstorms occur in the greatest perfection in the warm- 
est season, and at the warmest period of the day, and are gener- 
ally most severe in the tropical climates. A fall of hail generally 
precedes, sometimes accompanies, and rarely, if ever, follows a 
thander-storm. Hailstones are reported to have fallen in tropical 
countries sometimes as lange as a sheep, sometimes as large as an 
ox, oreven an elephant! But it is probable that the 
in these cases was produced by regelation at the surface of the 
earth, when a series of large masses had impinged on each other, 
having fallen successively on the same spot. A curions 
of the fall of large hail, or rather ice-masses, occurred on an En- 
glish man-of-war off the Cape in January, 1860. Here the stones 
were the size of half-bricks, and beat several of the crew off the 
rigging, doing serious injury. One of the most disastrous hail- 
storms that has ever occarred in Enrope passed over Holland and 
France in 1788. It traveled simultaneously along two lines nearly 
rate le eastern one had a breadth of from half a league to 

ve leagues, the western of from three to five leagues. The space 
between was visited only by heavy rain; its breadth varied from 
three to five and a halt leagues. At the auter border of each 
there was also heavy rain, but we are not told how far it extended. 
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- AS eee the storm was from south-west to north- 


oust. was at least one hundred leagues. It seems to 
have bear the Pyrenees, and to have traveled at a mean 
rate of about sixteen and a half leagues hour toward the Bal- 
payne pon srae lost Mghh of ‘The hail only fell for about seven 

a half minutes at aay ene place. The hailstones were gener- 
ally of lar form, the heaviest weighing about eight French 


ounces, an official aoulry fixed the damage at about 24,690,- 


000 franes—nearly $5,000,000, 

Halacha is the term for the Jewish oral law, and is supposed 
to be, like the written law contained in the Bible, of divine origin. 
It embraces the whole field of juridico-political, religious and 


the halberd is claimed by both the Swiss and the Danes, 
and probably each produced something resembling it, Its name 


was by all sergeants of foot, and by companies of halberd- 
iers in the various regiments, It maintained its position for up- 
ward of two centuries. 

Eiaieapa Thee a aaa to sas come to signify ‘Denn of 
peace and tranquility.” i ly the name lcyon was 
given by the ancients to the seven days which precede and the 
seven days which follow the shortest of the . Alcyone 
or , daughter of Bolus, married Ceyx, who was drown: 
as he was going to consult the oracle, The apprised Alceyone 
in a dream of her husband's fate, and when she found, on the 
morrow, his body washed on the sea-shore, she threw herself into 
the sea. To reward their mutual affection the gods changed them 


into haleyons or ki hers, and, aco to the decreed 
that ibs son should remain calm while tl ids built their 
nests upon it, According to Pliny the haleyons only showed 
themselves at the setting of the Pleiades and toward the winter 
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solstice, and even then were but rarely seen. They made 

their nests, according to the sume authority, elisa | the seven 

days immediutely preceding the winter solstice, laid their 
during the seven days that followed. 

Fallows Eve, or Halloween, is the night of October Bist, 
the eve of All-Saints’ or ne eve which is November 
1st, and is probably a relic of pagan times or of medieval super- 
stitions, as it has noth whatever todo with the Church festival, 
In England and Scotland it is especially selected as the time for 
trying spells and divinations in love affairs. The tradition of 
superstition regarding it is that it is the night of all others when 
supernatural influences prevail; when spirits of the invisible and 
visible world walked abroad, for on this mystic ‘ing it was be- 
lieved that the human spirit was enabled by the aid of su 
ural power to detach itself from the body and wander 
the realms of space, There is a similar superstition in Germany 
concerning "' Wal arenes “—the night preceding the first of 
May. On this night, the German peasants believe that there is a 
witch-festival, or gathering of evil spirits, on the summit of the 
Brocken, in the Hartz Mountains, and the malign influence of this 
convocation was believed to be felt all over the su 
country. It was an old custom, and still observed in some places, 
to light great bonfires of straw or brash on that night to drive 
away the spirits of darkness supposed to be hovering in the air, 
Considering that All-Saints'-Day was originally kept on May Ist, 
there would appear to be but little doubt that All-Hallow-eve and 
Walpurfis-night have a common origin which, doubtless, dates 
back to the earliest belief in « personal and all-powerful Evil One 
—the Chaldean's Power of Darkness. ‘ 

Hampshire Shakers.—This community of Shakers settled in 
the New Forest, near Lymington, Hampshire, id, in 1872 
or 1873, and consisted of eighty-three persons. ‘heir leader, a 
Mrs, Girling, wife of an Ipswich builder, declared herself to be 
the woman of the twelfth chapter of Revelations, who was 
“clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet." ‘These 
Girlin, or Bible Christians, as they called themselves, believed 
that the earth and the fullness thereof belon, to the elect, and 
that they were the elect. They profi to take the literal 
Seriptures for their guide in all things, yet were so little inclined 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow that they et into 
debt, mortgaged the cottages which had been secared for od 
a Miss Wood, a convert, apd finally lost their property in 1 
when, a8 a community, they passed out of existence, 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon.—The Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, so celebrated among the Greeks, contained a square of 
four plethrn—that is, 400 feet on every side—and were carried up 
aloft into the air in the manner of several large terraces, one 
above another, till the height equaled that of the walls of the 
city. The ascent was from terrace to terrace by stairs ten fect 
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for its intoxicating powers. Various of the plant are 
poh for the arpose of Drech ps ane and 
ol ive 
id thus f Daven sens i 
ting, us forming an inous solu or ‘su 
Saxe T . Tashtah is shes of Rapglnees al 


the famished man when satisfying bis appetite, or the valu 
in ts apoen of his desires, but like him who hears 
which fill i 


its. Then comes the stage already described; 
and accompanying, and in part following 1 there are observed 
errors of sense ‘false convictions, and the lominance of one or 
more extravagant ideas. These ideas and convictions are gener- 
ally not al er of an imaginary character, but are 

by external impressions which are erroneously inte: the 
perceptive faculties. Finally, if the dose is sufficiently powerful, 
there is a complete withdrawal of the mind from external things. 

Hats and Caps.—A covering for the head was early ado 
by the inhabitants of the northern climes, and was usually a hood 
made of fur; but it was not until the Phrygians had conquered 
Asia Minor that the people of warmer latitudes wore any head- 
covering. The Phrygians were the first to adopt the fashion, and 
they did it in order to distinguish themselves from the conquered 
race with whom they lived. Their head-dress was a small, close- 
fitting cap, which was also soon adopted by the Roman free citi- 
zens. In 1404 a Swiss manufacturer of Paris invented the first 
hat. 

Hearse.—The word “ hearse," or herse, is of French origin, and 
means a harrow or frame for setting candles in, and was originally 
applied to s bar or frame-work with upright spikes for the recep- 
tion of candles; and it was used at the ceremonies of the Church 
and at funeral services, In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
hearses of great splendor came into use, and were erected in the 
churches over the bodies of distinguished personages, ‘The frame- 
work was of iron or brass, sometimes of beautiful workmanship, 
square, octagonal, etc., in plan, with pillars at the angles, and 
arched frame-work above forming acanopy. The whole was hung 
over with rich cloths and embroidery, and lighted up with hun- 
dreds of wax-candles and decorated with wax images. Fron this 
the transition to the modern hearse can easily betraced, In Roman 
Catholic churches of the present day the hearse still exists as a 
triangle with spikes on which candles are placed. 

Heather is found on arid pices, and also in bogs. The flowers 
are of a lilac-rose or purple color, rarely white. They afford 
abundance of honey, and beehives are therefore transported to 
the moors when the heather isin bloom. In the Highlands of 
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Scotland the is applied to various uses. Co’ are often 
thatched it, and some of the are mostly built of it, in 
layers, with the roots inward, mixed with earth and straw. 
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is the longer day of summer. When the sun is 
the horizon for an equal time the same amount 
i ved and radiated, and the temperature is little 
When the sun is more than twelve hours above the 
ore heat is received than is radiated, and the 
temperature rises. The maximum of heat, however, is not the 

at the summer solstice. To be sure, the sun’s rays are 
then the most 


i 
i 


i 


tinue until the maximum is reached, when the loss at night equals 
the gain by day and begins to exceed it, The maximum of heat is 
woes when the sun’s declination is 12 degrees north, about 
ngast 20th; the maximum of cold when it is 12 degrees south, 
ary 10th. For similar reasons the warmest part of the day 
is about 2 o'clock P. M., and the coldest part of the night shortly 
sunrise. ‘This reasoning is of course reversed when applied 
to the southern hemisphere, and does not in any case take account 
of the modifying influences of bodies of water, mountain ranges, 
ete. 


i 


Hecatomb.—In the Greek and other ancient religions a heea- 
tomb meant a sacrifice of a large number of victims, properly, by 
the meaning of the word, although by no means necessarily one 
hundred. ractice Sh He! was to burn the entire victim; 
bat as early as the time of Homer this had been changed so far 
that only the legs wrapped uw in fat and certain parts of the 
intestines were burned, while the rest of the victim was eaten at 
a feast which succeeded the sacrifice. In the hecatomb, strictly 
so called, the sacrifice was supposed to consist of one hundred 
balls; but other animals were frequently substituted. 

Hedjrah (Hegirah), the date of the flight of Mohammed. On 
the 18th of September, A. D, 622, Mohammed secretly left Mecca, 

to the fact that the tribe of Koreish had resolved to slay 
him, and repaired to Medina, where he was well received and 
supported in the wars which he began to wage against 
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our own calendar a decidedly difficult task. 

Height of Waves.—The measurements of waves by Scoresby, 
which are regarded as very accurate, proved that du storms 
waves in the Atlantic ly exceed 40 feet from hollow to crest, 
the space between the crests being 560 feet, and Shenson 1-3 
miles an hour. More recent observations taken in Atlantic 


depth of thirteen feet, or about forty feet above the mean sea- 
level, The greatest height of waves on the British coast were 
those observed in Wick Bay—so famous for the exceptionally , 
heavy seas which roll into it—being thirty-seven and one-half to 
forty feet. Green seas to the depth of twenty-five feet poured 
over the parapet of the breakwater at intervals of from seven to 
ten minutes, each wave, it is estimated, being a mass of 40,000 
tons of water, and this continued for three days and three nights. 
During severe storms the waves used to above the top of 
Smeaton Eddystone tower; while at the Bell Rock the seas, with 
easterly storms, envelop the tower from base to balcony, a height 
of 400 feet. 

Heimskringla, or ‘‘ Mythic Ring of the World,” is a poem re- 

the history of the kings of Norway from the earliest times 
to the death of Magnus Erlingsson, in 1177. It was the work of 
Snorri Sturlesson, a learned historian and a distinguished Iee- 
Jandic politician, and was compiled from ancient Foneslogienl 
tables and other documents. It was translated into Danish about 
a by Peder Clauson, and published first by Olaf Worm in 
1633. 

Heli .—The idea of first conveying signals by means of 
sion etee is the meaning of heliography, is said to have 
heen employed by Alexander the Great, $33 B.C. The heliostat, 
an instrument invented by a Hollander early in the eighteenth 
century, and the Deboxisy , invented by Mr. Mance in 1875, have 
both been used by the British army in their Eastern campaigns. 
The instruments differ somewhat in construction, but the result 
arrived at is the same in both. Signals are produced by causing 
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the 
which it is desired to signal, A five-inch mirror has given, when 
ic conditions were favorable, distinct sia aban 
n found © 


great service in defining distant points for large surveys, and was 
= for ae thee of the meridian by the astronomers ab 
the Cape of 

Hellenists was ae name given to Jews who, pacha 
or by residence and the adoption of the Greek 
ete., were considered Greeks in opposition to the rsproperiy 
50 called, whether of Palestine or the dispersion. The 
formed a distinet body, and stood in a relation of aera 

antagonism, to the Hebrews. Among the Jews settled in Alexan- 
dria the Hellenizing tenden found its freest development, and 
it_ was there that herpectiinn dialect of the Greek Jan, 
which is known as abe Hellenistic was formed, and also 
singularly acute and speculative philosophy which exercised 80 
re asa influence on those early Ch: schools of which 


is the most famous exponent. 
ie ag Twelve Labors of,—aAs Hercules, by the will of 


ere wus subjected to the ees of Eurystheus, and obliged 
raters voiae in every respect, the latter, soqnainted with his sue- 
‘ising power, commanded him to achieve a number of 

cate aot the most difficult and arduons ever known, generally 
the Twelve Labors of Hercules. ‘The first Inbor was to 
“vat the lion which haunted the forests of Nemea and Cleonw, 
and could not be wounded by the arrows of a mortal. Hercules 
boldly attacked him with his club, but in vain; and he was finally 
obt to strangle him with his hands. From this time he wore 
the lion's skin as armor, ‘The second was to destroy the Lernwan 
eal he accomplished with the assistance of his friend 


Tolans Hydra); bat because he received assistance in this 
ipaahions refused to count it. His third was to catch the 
hind ‘of Di famous for its swiftness, its golden horns and 


brazen fect. The fourth was to bring alive to urystheus a wild 
hour which ravaged the neighborhood of Erymanthus. ‘he fifth 
was to cleanse the stables of Augeas, King of Elis, where 3,000 
ae pe been confined for many years, which he accomplished in 

turning the rivers Alpheus and Peneus hb the 
mabe sixth was to destroy the carnivorous birds with 
brazen wings, beaks, and claws, ‘which ravaged the country near 
the Jake Sieebalie in Arcadia, The seventh was to bring alive to 
Peloponnesus a bull remarkable for his beauty and strength, 
which Poseidon, at the prayer of Minos, had given to Minos, 
King of Crete, in order that he might sacrifice it; but Minos af- 
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terward refi to do so, Poseidon made the bull mad and it laid 
waste the island. Hercules brought the bull on his shoulders to 
Eurystheus, who set it at liberty, The eighth labor was to obtain 
the mares of Diomedes, King of the Bistones in Thace, which fed 
aie homan fiesh. The ninth was to bring the girdle of 

ippolyta, queen of the Amazons. The tenth was to kill the 
monster Seren and bring his herds toArgos. These were all the 
labors which were originally wale on Hercules; but as 
Kurystheus declared the second fifth onlawfally performed, 
he was ordered to perform two more, The eleventh was to 
obtain the golden apples from the garden of the Hesperides. 
Atlas, who knew where to find the apples, brought them to Her- 
cules, who meanwhile supported the vault of heaven, The last 
and most ss labor was to bring from the infernal ons 
the three-headed dog Cerberus. Pluto promised him Cerberus 
on condition that he should not employ arms, but only force. 
When Hereules had brought the monster to Bur, , the 
latter, pale with fright, commanded him to be rem Hercules 
set him at liberty, wherenpon Cerberus immediately sunk into the 
earth, The hero, having performed the twelve labors, was now 
free from his state of servitude. 

Hero and Leander.—Hero was a priestess of Venus. Leander 
was a youth of Abydos, a famous city on the Asiatic side of the 
strait of the Hellespont, nearly Sen the city Sestos, on the 
Euroy coast. Ata festival of Venus and Adonis, held at Ses- 
tos, Hero and Leander first saw each other, and were immediately 
inspired with a mutual passion; but Hero's office as a priestess: 
and the opposition of her parents stood in the way of their anion. 
Undaunted by these obstacles, Leander every night swam across 
the Hellespont to visit his beloved, who directed his course by 
holding a burning torch from the top of « tower on the sea-shore. 
After many meetings Leander was drowned in a tempestuons night, 
and his body was cast up at the foot of the tower where Hero 
stood expecting him. Heart-broken at the sight, she flung herself 
from the tower into the sea, and passed with her lover into the 
immortality of art and song. 

High Seas, The.—By the ‘high seas,” referred to in Article T 
of the Constitution of the United States, is meant the open sea; 
that is, the waters outside of the civil jurisdiction of any country, 
which the law of nations limits to one marine league, or three 

hical miles, from shore. The great lakes beyond the limits 
above designated are regarded as high seas. In the event of crimes 
committed on the high seas, el Ge charged therewith are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal or United States courts in the 
district which the vessel first enters after the commission of the 
crime, or in the district where the offender is found. 

Hobson's Choice,—Tobias Hobson, it is said, was the first man 
in ne that let out hackney-horses, When a man came fora 
horse he was led into the stable where there was a great choice, 
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but Hobson obliged him to take the horse which stood nearest to 
the stable-door, so that every customer was alike well served, ac- 
cording to his chance; from whence it became a proverb, when 
what ought to be one’s choice was forced apon them, to say it was 
“ Hobson's choice.” 

Holiday Customs, Old.—St. George's Day was celebrated with 
considerable p in Great Britain as late as 1614, and it was the 
custom of fashionable gentlemen to wear blue coats on that day, 
In localities in Jand the famous dragon annually went in pro- 
cession with the Mayor and corporation on the Tuesday preceding 
the eve of St. John the Baptist. The animal was a magnificent 
reptile, all eiiteing Jn green and gold. He was witty, also, 
crack’ es with his adinirers, He went with the procession to 
the cathedral door, bat never entered, but sat upon a stone—the 
dragon's stone—till the service was concluded and the procession 

formed. This custom was broken up in 1835. Michaelmas 
Duy, ct the Day of St, Michael and All Angels, has for centuries 
been observed as a great festival by the Church of Rome and as a 
feast by the Church of England. Michaelmas is one of the four 
aaNely terms or quarter-days on which rents are paid in a 
and, and jt was usually celebrated with a dinner, of w 
the goose formed an important part. This custom, it is said, 
“originated in a practice among the rural Reaneny of bringing a 
oe stubble at Michaelmas to the landlord, when paying 

r rent, with a view of making him lenient.” 

Holy Alliance, The, was “yin formed by the Exy 
Alexander I of Russia, Francis of Austria, and King F: ick 
William 111 of Prussia, after the second abdication of Napoleon. 
‘The main principles of the alliance were: 1. That the different 
Governments of Europe belonged to one family of nations, 2, 
‘That all the different creeds of Christiandom were to be accorded 
rau and eqnal be Sahat tbe allenee: 8. That the Christian - 

was to be re, as the m principle governing in the 
teornatonal conduct and comity of the states. 4. the 
Christian religion was to regulate the whole system of public 
law. 5. That the allied sovereigns were to give one another 
united aid in all cases when required. A special article of the 
treaty also provided that no member of the Bonaparte family 
should ever sit upon a European throne. Alexander of Russia 
drew up the agreement and gave it aname, It was signed by 
the three monarchs September 26, 1815, but it was not wholly 
made public until February 2, 1816. All the Governments of Eu- 
rope except Rome, which had not been invited, probably through 
fear that the Pope would claim the first place in its conncils, and 
thus revive the old difficulty of the supremacy of the Church over 
yi Governments, and England, which had declined, beeame 
members of the alliance. The alliance accomplished but little, 
and after Alexander's death, in 1825, the compact lost authority, 
and the French Revolution of 1830 caused a wide breach between 
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the parties to it. The formation of the Prussian Diet, in 1847, the 
European uprising in 1848, the re-establishment of the Napoleon 
France and Turkey in 1894 Drought about the complete 

an it about com) o 
ag Cas grant shed noes oe 

a it which is to 

Ra pa fib oa lie to have been discovered in the fourth cen- 
ty aa the Empress Helena on her visit to Palestine. It was de- 

by her at Treves, where it is preserved in the cathedral of 
that city with the greatest reverence. The Treves relics were ton- 
cealed from the Normans in the ninth century in crypts; but the 
Holy Coat was rediscovered in 1196, and then solemn x exhibited 
to the public gaze, which did not take place again till 1512, when 
Leo X appointed it to be exhibited every seven years. In 1810 the 
exhibition was attended by 227,000 people, and in 1844 by still 
greater multitudes, The exbibition of the Holy Coat in this latter 
ge _ to the secession of the German Catholics from the Church 
° ie. 

Holy Grail.—The Holy Grail was one of the leading themes of 
medieval romance, fabled to have been the cup or chalice used 
Christ in the Last Supper, and in which he changed the wine into 
blood. This chalice, preserved by Joseph of Arimathes, had also 
ea We aac eet ee SS ae tae on ee 
cross. is is what the apocryphal gospel of Nii us says, but 
no early mention is made of it by either profane or eoclectastleal 
writers. In the twelfth century it reappears as the central subject 
of the prophecies of Merlin and the object of the adventurous 
quest of the Knights of the Round Table. It was also mixed up, 
by romance, with the struggles in Spain between Moors and 
Christians, and with the foundation of the Order of Templars in 
Palestine. 

“Home, Sweet Home.”—John Howard Payne, the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” was born in New York City June 9, 1792. 
At the of seventeen he adopted the theatrical profession, and 
in 1818 he went to England, and for twenty years thereafter was 
en, a8 an actor, manager and playwright. He was appointed 
United States Consul at Tunis, Africa, in 1541, held office for three 

ears, Was peep pesated in 1851, and died there April 10, 1852. Tt 

said that the words of the song by which he is most widely 

known—"* Home, Sweet Home "—were composed as he wandered 
through the streets of London without food or shelter, 

Host.—In conformity with the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church the consecrated bread of Eucharist is called the Host. In 
the Latin Church it is a thin cirenlardisk of unleavened bread, 
made of the finest flour, and generally bearing some emblematic 
device. In the Greek and other Oriental churches, as well as in 
the various Protestant communities, the Eucharist is celebrated in 
leavened bread, oply differing from ordinary bread in being of 
finer quality. 
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Hotch-Potch.—A Scottish dish com) of meat—usnally 
mutton or lamb—and a variety of vegetables. ‘The term also has, 
to a certain extent, the same literary significance as the French 


oN ae deal ag ttl and the Spanish olla-podrida [see Olla- 


s Cave fs situated -nine miles from Albany, New 
York, and after the Luray Cave, ‘in, and the a 


Chamber, and the Chapel, are successively reached. Then the 
Harlequin Tunnel is traversed, and the visitor passes h 

Cataract Hall, Ghost Room, and Music Hall. The Stygian 
is 10 feet deep, and is 80x20 feet in extent, Fine stalagmites ap- 
pear both above and below the lake. The Jake is crossed in a 
small boat, and a path which begins at Plymouth Rock, the land- 
Ing-place, and follows a small brook, traverses the chambers and 

known as the Devil’s Gateway, Museom, Geol 

, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Giants’ ly, Pirates’ Cave, 
Mountains, and Valley of Jehoshaphat. Then the Winding Way is 
succeeded by the Rotunda, The stalactites and stalagmites are 
abundant and beautifal. The cave was discovered by Lester 
Howe, for whom it was named, in 1842, He penetrated it toa 
distance of eleven or twelve miles, itis said, but visitors do not 
ly go farther than about four miles, It is also called the 
Cave, and is considered one of the wonders of the 

continent, 

Hudson's Bay Company was started in 1670 by means of a 
charter to Prince Rupert and seventeen other noblemen 
and gentlemen by Charles IL The corporation was known 
as the ‘ Governor and Company of Adventurers of England Trad- 
ing into Hudson's Bay.” ‘is charter secured to them the abso- 
lute proprietorship, subordinate sovereignity, and exclusive traffic 
of an undefined territory which, under the name of Rupert's Land, 
comprised all the regions discovered, or to be discovered, within 
the entrance of Hudson's Strait. In 1821 Hudson's Bay Company 
and the Northwest Fur Company of Montreal [see American Fur 
Trade] awalgamated, ob' a license to hold for twenty-one 
years the monopoly of trade in the yast regions lying to the west 
and northwest of the first-named company’s grant. 1888 Hud- 
son's Bay Company acquired the sole right for itself, and ob- 
tained a new license for twenty-one years. This expired in 1850 
and was not renewed, and the district covered ve that license has 
since been open toall. The license to trade did not affect the 
original possessions of the company, which it retained. until 1869, 
when they were transferred to the British Government for £500,- 
000, and in 1870 they were incorporated with the Dominion of 
Canada, The loss of territorial control has not, however, in the 
Teast affected the Hudson's Bay Company as a trading community, 
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Its organization is still complete. 1 has xan eee have 
from time to time been erected around the central one, at distances 
varying from about 200 to 500 miles. These settlements are sup- 
plied with goods which are given to the Indians in the fall in pay- 
ment for such furs as they obtain during the winter. These are 
transmitted in the spring to the cent: and from thence 
eee eee Cena If to the former, they are sold at 
auction. 

Humanities are those branches of education or stady which are 
included in what a called pels or Slagsnt jeer = lan. 
gtuiges, mmar, philosophy and poetry, w ah eaten e to 
what Te called rolite literature, theladin the ancient x 
‘The name implies that the study of these hes, in ition 
to the physical sciences, which especially develop the intellectual 
faculties, has a tendency to humanize man, to cultivate particu- 
larly those faculties which distinguish him as man in all his re- 
Jations, social and moral; that is, which make him a truly cul- 
tared man, 

Hunker and Barnburner,—In 1345 the Democratic Party i 
New York State, owing to internal squabbling, became divided 
into two prononnced factions.. These were the administration 
Democrats, calling themselves Conservatives, and the sore-heads of 
those days, stigmatized as Radicals, becanse, among other things, 
they were affected with anti-slavery or ‘‘free-soil” sentiments, 
whereag the administration party was strongly pro-slavery, In the 
Democratic State Convention held at Syracuse early in 1847, the 
latter faction, by political manipulation, secured the organization of 
that body, and decided nearly all the contested seats in their own 
favor, and made the State ticket and the State committee to suit 
themselves; in other words, ‘carried off the hunk,” and fairly 
won the name of “ Hunkers.” The other faction refused to sup- 
port the ticket, and as a consequence the yenigs carried the State 
by over 30,000 majority in the gubernatorial election. One of the 
Hunker orators likened the other faction to the Dutch farmer 
who burned his barn to rid himself of rats, and thenceforward 
the name Barnburners was fastened on them, and the two nick- 
names, Hunker and Barnburner, were bandied back and forth 
until after the latter joined with the Liberty party, in 1852, to 
support Mr. Van Buren as the Free-Soil candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Honk is evidently a corruption of the Dutch Aonk, or 
ome, and wns used to signify that the administration faction had 
reached their or home. 

Hurdwor Pilgrimage.—Hurdwar stands on the west bank of the 
river G: attl i int where it emerges from the sub-Himalayas 
into the plains of Hindustan, and from its position on the sacred. 
Stream it attracts immense numbers of pilgrims for the purpose of 
ablution. The orthodox time for the pilgrimage is the end of 
March and the beginning of April, at which time a great fair is 
held, thus grafting commerce on religion. The attendance 
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amounts, in betinagy: to 200,000 or 900,000, but every 
twelfth year the fi attracts about 2,000,000 
Hydra was a fabulous monster, who, to different 


had from seven to one hundred heads, which immedi- 
ately grew up again as fast as they were cut off. It inhabited the 
marshes of in Argolis, and its destruction was one of the 
twelve labors of Hercules. Hercules mounted his chariot, which 
was driven Py tolens, aoaict Tphiclas, and on coming to Lernea 
stopped the horses and went in quest of the hydra, which he 
found on a mire ground near the of Amymone, where its 
hole was. He shot at the animal with fiery darts till he made it 
* come out, and he then grasped and held it while it twisted itself 
about his whe hero crashed es pews with his sabe ant 
no purpose, for wlien one was ci two sprung u its 
A hage crab also aided the hydra, and bit the feet of Hercules, He 
killed the crab and then called upon Iolaus to come to his assistance. 
Tolaus immediately set fire to the neighboring wood, and with the 
flaming brands seared the necks of the hydra as the heads were 
cut off, effectually checking ies eens Hercules then cut off 
the last head, which was immortal, and buried it under a heavy 
stone. He cut the body of the hydra into pieces and dipped his 
arrows in its gall, which made their wounds incurable, 
Hydraulic Cement.—Hydraulic cements are those which set or 
hard under water. The stone from which these cements 
are made in the United States is found in stratified rocky beds of 
aqueous deposits. It is a species of limestone te B to 26 
per cent. of alumina, magnesia and silica, which yields a lime 
when burned that does not slack when moistened with water, but 
forms a mortar with it. This does not become solid in the air, 
but hardens with great rapidity under water, becoming more and 
more insoluble the longer it is immersed. The cement is 
pared by the stone, breaking it in a crash-mill, and thea 
pulverizing it between millstones. When it is to be used it is 
made into a paste with water. its of this limestone are 
found in Western Vermont, New York, New aifniase ds 
vania, Maryland, East Tennessee, Ohio and Illinois. greater 
of the Ryceenlle cement of commerce, however, comes from 
Jentral New York. 
Hydraulic Ram is a simple and convenfently-applied mechan- 
aatky which the momentum or weight of falling water can be 
made available for raising a portion of itself to # considerable 
height. It was invented by Montgolfier, but its details have been 
greaily improved since. Its action d ds upon the property of 
which water, in common with all bodies, possesses. A 
body moving with a given velocity performs, while being 
b ht to rest, an amount of mechanical work sufficient to raise 
the body to the height producing the velocity, A car, for in- 
stance, moving upon a track with a velocity of 48 feet per second 
or nearly 88 miles per hour, and reaching a steep i » would 


= 
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mount itto a ‘ht of 85,82 feet, friction and resistance of air 

not counted, that being the height which a heavy body must fall 4 
Dartieond br a sicving tes ht contiag leat een 

ya iy to Te 

ie stadetanter oppose, fee waickiots multiplied by the distance 

which the body moves against this resistance; 80 that the resist- 

ance necessary to stop a running body, or the pressure which it 

es oS A ae or small according as its 

motion is arrested su’ ly or slowly. In the hydraulic ram the 

aig ved is the mass of water contained in a long pipe, the 

exit of which is alternately opened and closed. The 

opposed to the water's motion when its exit is closed is the elastic 
force of air confined in a closed vessel, and the work performed 
by it consists in compressing this air, which, by its ten to 
expand, forces the water to a higher level. For raising compara- 
tively small quantities of water—such as are necessary for the 
supply of single houses, farm-yards, etc., when water at the 
lower level is plentiful and cheap—the hydraalic ram is 4 most 
useful piece of mechanism. 

Hymen,—According to Grecian mythology, Hymen was the 
poacr marriage, and was said to be the offspring of the muse 

rania; but the name of his father was unknown. the Latin 
oe pate beth to us it ise ee Meetet 
wreathed with the fragrant it Amaracus, his loc! rapping 
perfume, and the nuptial tort in his hand. Originally, the wor 
“hymen” seems to have denoted only the bridal-song which was 
sung by the companions of the bride as she went from her 
father’s house to that of the tee, ge The god Hymen is 
first mentioned in the poems of Sappho. 

Ice, Artificial.—Until recently, the modes of prodneing artificial 
ice have been too costly to be practically useful; but applied 
science, in its great progress in every line, in the last few years, 
has supplied the desideratum. There are now in use several sys- 
tems and machines, both economical and practical free Refrigerat- 
ing Machines), and ice is made in Peru under the equator, one 
machine jucing a8 mauch as ten tons a day, where ice was 
never before known. They are used also in India and other warm 
countries, and to some extent on ocean steamers, Efforts are now 

made to construct a small refrigerator for family use, con- 

taining a simple ice-making apparatus, so that ice mf made at 

any time and in any amount desired night in the kitchen or cellar 

of house. A contrivance of this nature has been lately 

patented. and appears to work satisfactorily. ‘The next few years 

will probably see various improvements incorporated and the im- 
proved machine in general use. 

are huge fragments of glaciers which have become 

detached by the xction of the water from the lower end of the 

» Greenland has been called the fatherland of icebergs, 


Set teey many piaciors It is generally accepted that but one 
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yan of the iceberg is above the surface of the water; so that 
w 


cold induces contraction. This law holds with water only to 
Guners ft. Ire it has cooled down to rye 

.) of freezing it cerses to contract, as increase 

coil, and begins to expand till it freezes. is expanding 
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ides on the 13th. The kalends were so named because it 
old custom of the College of Priests on the first of the 
ith to call (or assemble) the eg Se together to inform them of 
festivals and sacred days to observed during the month; 
nones received their name from being the ninth day before 
ides, reckoning inclusively; and the ides from an obsolete 
‘b, signifying to divide, because they nearly halved the month. 
This threefold division also determined the Reape oes the days, 
which were not distinguished by the ordinal numbers first, sec- 
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nected with the ignis-fatuus, the gas itself is not spontaneously 
combustible, and un additional supposition requires to be made to 
account for its ignition, The ignis-fataus w lite 
ue after sunset as a pale, bluish-colored fame, sive and 
shape; sometimes it shines steadily till morning, at other times 
disappears and reappears within about half-hourly intervals. In 
general it recedes on being approached, and vice versa, sev- 
ve bear made to light oe 0 
by it. In former times, under the names of "the: Woop, 
lack-a-Lantern, Spunkie, etc., it was an object of superstition 
among the inhabitants of the districts where it appears, and was 
believed to be due to the agency of evil spirits attempting to lnre 
the traveler to bis destruction; and unfortunately there are 
instances on record of travelers mistaking the ignis-fatuus fora 
lamp, and being thus decoyed into marshy places, where they 
ished. The ignis-fatuus is not a common phenomenon, ne tets 
bot unfrequently seen in the north of Germany, the swampy and 
moorland districts in the south and northwest of England, and in 
witereer, bahar nd the f 1880 there 4,923, 
acy.— to the ceasus o} tl were - 
451 persons of ten years of age and upward in the United States 
who were unable to read, or 18.4 per cent. of the cntire population; 
those who could not write numbered 6,239,958, or 17 per cent. 
‘The ratio of adults unable to write in foreign countries is as fol- 
lows: England, 16 per cent.; Scotland, 12 per cent.; Ireland, 33 
per cent.; France, per cent.; Germany, 6 per cent.; Russia, 89 
ver cent.; Austria, 51 per cent.; Italy, 59 per cent.; Spain and 
Portugal, 66 per cent.; Switzerland, 12 per cent.; Belgiam and 
Holland, 14 per cent.; Scandinavia, 13 cent. 

Incubation, Artificial —From time emorial the Egyptians 
have hatehed by artificial warmth in uliar stoves called 
mammals. In a Frenchman named n devised an 
pels by which, for several years before the French Reyolu- 

. he supplied the Parisian markets with excellent poultry at a 
riod of the year when the farmers had ceased to supply it, In 
825 M. d’Arcet obtained chickens and pigeons at Vichy by arti- 
ficial incubation effected by the thermal waters there. Of late 
artificial incubation bas been carried on in the United 

with average success. In a climate incident to such sudden 

and extreme changes the experiment demands, as an essential to 
success, skill and constant attention, None bat absolutely fresh 
eggs must be selected; a temperature hardly varying from 108 de- 
rons, and a proper degree of moisture must be maintained with 
jeepless vigilance. Let the eggs be chilled, even for a few mo- 
ments, and the consequences are disastrous, After the eggs have 
been in the incubator two, or at most three days, every egg that 
is not fertile can be told by placing the small end to the eye, look- 
ing toward the sun, and moving head up and down. If the 
egg is fertile a dark spot will be seen ng on the top, Any 
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egg that remains perfectly clear after in the ineubator until 
fourth a Bs be taken out, it will never hateh. 
After the y the eggs shoal be saben ae eerie 
drawer once « day and allowed tocool down to about 70 or 80 
grees, but not below 65 degrees. They should also be 
every four or five hours du the day, and once during 
night. This is done by moving the frames on which the eees 
backward or forward a couple of inches. After the 
two or more soup-plates, or tin pie-pans, of water should be 
the sawdust in the yentilator, under the to moisten them; 
from the ninth tothe twelfth day a little tepid water shou! 
sprinkled on the ees by hand. 
day they should Lp pegilnrecr twice a day, and thereafter 
three times a day until they hatch. The water acts on the lime of 
Lit peaplhes A wpe it leering bide ing are = 
chickens sho be kept in incubator ey are dried, a 
where from twelve to eighteen hours, but not longer, They 
should then be placed in the brooder, or “‘artificial mother,” but 
not fed until they are eighteen or twenty hours old. As before 
ae ~ temperature Lap oh “ ~ lowed Le rise “or 105 
legrees, as there is even more of killi eggs by over- 
heating than by letting the temperature ran a little low. 

Indians, Status of.—The legal status of the Indians, ander the 
fourteenth and fifteenth am ents, was defined by a decision 
in the United States Supreme Court, November 4, 1884, which 
was to the effect that an Indian who was born a member of one of 
the tribes within the United States (said tribe still existing and 
recognized as a tribe by the Government), and who has yolun- 
tarily separated himself from his tribe and taken up his residence 
among the white citizens of a State, but who has not been natural- 
ized or taxed, or recognized as a citizen either by the United States 
or the State, is not a citizen within the meaning of the fourteenth 
amendment, and cannot sustain a claim to the elective franchise 
under the amendment. In Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
the franchise has been granted to civilized Indians who have 
severed their connection with tribal organizations. The United 
States has also, by treaty or legislative enactment, admitted the 
following tribes or portions of tribes to full rights of citizenship: 
The Pottawatomies, Wyandots, and a remnant of the Kickapoos 
and Delawares in Kansas, the Winnebagoes of Minnesota, the 
Stockbridges of Wisconsin, the Ottawas and Chippewas of Michi- 

. the Ottawas of Blanchard’s Fork, Indian Territory, and a 
Pana of friendly Sioux in Dakota. Of these, however, a lange 
number have disposed of the lands granted them, and are known 
to have a connected themselves with their original tribe. The 
Jaw in different States varies as t the necessary qualifications for 
citizenship. In some, naturalization papers must be taken oat by 
the Indian as by any other alien, In others, a declaration before 
the courts of an intent to become a citizen is required; while in 
still others the ownership of taxable property is sufficient. 
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Indian Summer.—Scientists differ regarding the cause of this 
Phenomenon which is peculiar to North America and certain parts 
Sa ciohee A change in the condition of the upper strata 

atmosphere, confining the radiating heat-rays in the lower 
ian LN agri ee the Sey AROS: oh See ll 2 
account for the smoky appearance, which appears plausible, is 
that it isdue to the decay orslow chemical combustion of lea’ 
grass and other Micae matter under the action of frost 
sun, 1 was to forest and prairie fires kindled by the Indians that 
the early settlers attributed the Cel appearance of the season. 
Hence the name “ Indian Summe 
expr pcm eponesnally fy jndalgensi meant a release from the 
ich remained due after the sin itself had 
ton cl sey ss confession and absolution, and were granted 
during the dy Berio of the Christian Churches, not only 
the Pope, but by all bishops, to infirm persons or to those 
tents who showed extraordinary contrition, By degrees the prac 
tice of remitting punishment for money was introduced, the sh. 
op alow th theo! offenders to buy off canonical penalties by be- 
fts for some religious purpose, and from this time the 
to reserve for themselves the 4, ASA of eranting, or 
et ae an indulgences. In the fourteen teenth cen- 
ay this right was npeorene to an enormous hake After the 
establishment of the doctrine of opera supererogatore the Bors 
not only the privilege of releasing from temporal penal 
Sen, ‘burt the Sui of forgiving sin; and this enormous extension 
ied in the th and sixteenth centuries with the 
are practices. 

Infusoria are minute animalcules, some large h to be 
barely visible to the naked eye (1.100 inch), but most of them alto- 
Lnred microscopic and almost exceeding the power of the glass to 

long to the lowest order of animal life, have 

neither vessels nor nerves, and are made up of a uniform tissue 
called Huxley proteplasm. The body has some well-defined 
ee which the varieties are very great in different species, 
anita the a her orders are furnished with hairs, the motion of 

em with — rapidity through the fluid in which 

ye a means of which, also, currents are created in the 

fui food to the oh ee Some infusoria have a few 
pander’ Pi te instead of hairs, which they ‘Agitate with an un- 
dulatory movement. Others move by contractions and extensions 
of their bodies. Some have stiff, bristle-like organs, which they use 
as feet for crawling on the surfacesof other bodies, and some have 
hooks, by which they attach themselves to foreign bodies. The 
food of the infusoria consists of organic particles of various kinds, 
and the different ppetias lava been remarked to show a preference, 
like those of higher animals, La pkey kinds of food. The 
numbers of the infusoria are p: jous, They are found in all 
ee me ae SM, and both in fresh and salt water, in stagnant 
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them. In multitude they are so great leagues of 4 i 
etimes ti by them. hich, instead of 
sometimes tinged ¥ Some, w swimming 


are so stuall that a cabie inch of the mass may contain 8,000,000, 
The infusoria contained in a single cup of putrid water muy ex- 
ceed in number the whole human population of the globe. 

Infusorial Earth.—The term is a misnomer, as infasoria 
have no hard structure which is capable of preservation. ‘The 
large deposits known by this name are the fossil siliceous shells 
of diatoms, organisins formerly included in infasoria, but now 
generally conceded to belong to the vegetable kingdom, and 
classed as a sub-order of Alga. They are exceedingly minute, a 
single cubic inch of the fine, earthy slate being estimated to con- 
tain the fossil remains of forty-one thousand million isms. 
They are found in the strata of every age, but especially in those 
of the tertiary, in which extensive deposits occur, The substance 
is as fine and white as chalk, which it somewhat resembles, and 
contains a fine siliceous grit, which has led to its extensive use a5 
a polishing-powder. @ first used for this purrs came from 
Bilin, in Bohemia, where there is a Lill whose top is entirely com- 
posed of fine white diatomaceous earth; it became well known 
under the name of Tripoli-stone. Electro-silicon, the common 
polishing-powder in general use, is simply this same diatomaceous 
earth as it may be dug from the side of a hill. The City of Rich- 
mond, Va., is built upon a stratum of this earth, which ix thirty 
feet thick and many miles in extent. There are other large beds 
S different parts of the United States, and in Great Britain and 

urope. 

Inns of Court.—The societies known as the Inner Temple, the 
Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn and Gray's Inn possess under the 
name of the Inns of Court the exclusive right of calling persons 
to the English bar. These inns are each governed by a commit. 
tee or board, called benchers, who are generally Queen's counsel 
or senior counsel, self-chosen; i. e., each new bencher is chosen by 
the existing benchers. Each inn has a local habitation, consisting 
of large tracts of houses or chambers occupied by barristers, 
sometimes by attorneys. ‘The inns are distinct from each other 
and self-governing. It is entirely in the discretion of an inn of 
court to admit any particular person as a member, for no member 
of the public has an absolute right to be called to the bar, there 
pang 7a mode of compelling the inn to state its reasons for re- 
fi But, practically, no objection is ever made to the admis- 
sion of any m of good character. 

Interior Department, Salaries in.—The salaries of the officials 
of the Interior Department of the United States are as follows: 


@ 
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Secretary of the Interior, $8,000 

taries, $4,000 each; Chief Clerk, $2,750; Commissioner of Patents, 
$5,000; Commissioner of Pensions, $5,000; Commissioner of Land 
Office, $4,000; Commissioner of Indian Affairs, $4,000; Commis- 
sioner of Railroads, $4,500; Commissioner of Education, $3,000; 
Commissioner of Labor, $3,000; Director of Geological Survey, 


$6,000; Chief of Census Division, $2,000. 


Inquisition, The, was a tribunal in the Roman Catholic Church 
for the dixeovery, repression and punishment of heresy, unbelief, 
and other offenses against From the very first establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion of the Roman empire, laws 
more or less severe existed, asin mostof the ancient religions, tor 
the rey ion and panishment of dissent from the national creed, 
and the Emperors Theodosius and Justinian appointed officials 
called ** inquisitors,” whose special duty it was to discover and te 
prosecute before the civil tribunals offenders of this class. For 
several centuries cases of heresy were tried before the ordinary 
courts, but in course of time the examination of those accused of 
this crime was handed over tothe bishops. Epes machinery for 
the trial and punishment of heretics was first devised in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries against the various sects who had 
separated from the Church, and who became known under the 
general term of Albigenses. Heresy was then regarded as a 
crime against the state as well as the Church, and the civil, no 
less than the ecclesiastical, authorities were arrayed against those 
sects. The murder of ere legate in 1205 gave a pretext for 
goclesing nee the igenses a war in which thousands 
perished, and in 1299 the Council of Toulouse decreed the ‘ In- 
quisition for their extermination. The searching out of heretics 
tna first paren the Mri of ba aus Bye the Pi 
(Gregory fearing 1 ese would not ive 7 
transferred their work to the Dominican friars. A guild was ae 
formed called the “ Militia of Jesus Christ,” whose object was to 
aid inquisitors in their work. The Church found heretics, 
examined ard sentenced them, and then called in the civil 
authority to put its sentence into execution. The inqaisitorial 
courts at first only held occasional sessions, but after 1248 they sat 

anently. A person, if suspected of heresy or denounced as 
gullty, was liable to be arrested and detained in prison, only to be 
ozht to trial when it might seem fit to his judges. fe pro- 
ceedings were conducted secretly. He was not confronted with 
his accusers, nor were their names, even, made known to him. 
The evidence of an accomplice was admissible, and the accused 
was linble to be put to torture, in order to extort a con- 
fexsion of guilt. The punishments to which, if found guilty, he 
was liable, were death by fire, as exemplified in the terrible anto- 
da-fe, or on the senffold, imprisonment in the galleys for life or 
for a limited period, forfeiture of property, civil infamy, and in 
minor cases retraction and public penance, 
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Ferdinand VII in 1814, but was Se abolished by the Constitution 
of the Cortes in 1820. After second restoration an inqnisi- 
torial junta was appointed in 1825, and in 1826 a tribunal, mach 
on the old plan, was reestablished at Valencia. It was finally 
abolished, however, in 1884, and in 1835 all its property was con- 
fiscated for the public debt. 

iron, of.—Theactual discovery of iron was probably 
made so early in the history of the human race that it cannot now 
be Peete A ‘The Bible ascribes the discovery of work- 
i bal Cain. The Egyptians ascribe it to one of their 
early mythological ki Hephwstus, who has been identified by 
stadents with the He of Greek and the Vulcan of Roman 


Begs The ae and the Assyrians made iron at a 
very early period peat eir history. In ancient tombs and ruins 
but recently unearthed many implements of iron are found, cook- 
ing-utensils, and weapons of various kinds. The Chalybes, a 
conte Shelly south and east of the Black Sea, who at- 
great skill iron-working, are accredited by ancient 
writers with being the first to use coal in their furnaces, the in- 
ventors of steel or ed iron, and the discoverers of etic 
fron. The books of Moses mention the use of iron some eleven 
centuries before the Christian era, and the Arundelian marbles 
fix a date for it before 1870 B. C. 
Iron Crown, The, was a crown of gold, having inside of ita 
of iron which was said to have been fo from the nails of 
Christ's Cross. It was made by order of the Princess Theudelinde 
for her husband Agilulf, King of the Lombards, in the year 591. 
It was afterward given by the queen to the church at Monza. 
‘The iron crown was used by Charlemagne at the ceremony of his 
coronation, and after him by all the emperors who were also 
kings of Lombardy. The Order of the Iron Crown, which is now 
regarded asa high honor in Austria, was founded by Napoleon. 
It fell into disuse afer his fall, but was revived by cis lof 
rested in os iors the Tron tad te the Ring ot tay 
jans to Vienna, but was presen to the al 

1806, and is now among the royal treasures in Naples. 

Iron Mask, The Man with the.—The story of the mer, 80 
called, confined in the Bastile and other prisons in the reign of 
Louis XIV has long kept up a romantic interest. About the on 
1079 he was with the utmost secrecy to the Castle of Pig. 
nerol, and wore, during the journey, a black mask, which was 
not of iron, but of black velvet, strengthened with whalebone, 
and seenred behind with steel eats or by means of a lock, as 
some say. The orders were that if he revealed himself he was to 
be kill ae babe was eae to oa ai haa 
guerite, 0 passage watch was kept that he might not 
allow himself to be discovered. In 1698 the unknown prisoner 
was transferred to the Bastile, and was, as before, hidden behind 
the mask. In that prison he remained until his death in 1703, 
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On November 20th, the after his death, he was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Paul the name of Machioti. Many con- 
ures have been hazarded as to who “The Man with the 

" could have been. Voltaire advanced the belief that he 
was an elder brother of Louis XIV, and other writers have as- 
cribed his parentage to Anne of Austria and the Duke of Ne 
ham, and still others to the Queen and Cardinal Mazarin. i“ 
first conjecture of what at one time seemed to be the truth is eon- 
tained in a letter dated 1770, written by a Baron d'Helss to the 
Journal Encyclopedique and repeated by Louis Dutens in his “ Inter- 

Correspondence ” (1789), which declares that there is no point 
of history better established than the fact that the prisoner with 
the iron mask was a Minister of the Duke of Mantua. ‘This min- 
ister, Count Matthioli, had pecrel himself to Louis XTV to urge 
his master, the Duke, to deliver up to the French the fortress of 
Km aah gave access oe ae of ares vous eee 

ly bribed to maintain the French interests, to 

them; and Louis XIV, havi t conclusive proof of the treach- 
ery, contrived to have } li lured to French frontier, 
secretly arrested April 23, 1679, and conveyed to the fortress of 
Pignerol. A still more recent work by a French officer, M. Th 
Jung, has, however, conclusively shown that Matthioli could nat 
have been the mysterious prisoner, and endeavors to prove that 
the man in the iron mask was the unknown head of a wide-spread 
and formidable conspiracy, working in secret for the assassination 
of Louis XIV and some of his ablest ministers. 

Irvingites.—The Rey. Edward Irving, a minister of the Scotch 
Church, London, delivered in the winter of 1829-'80 a series of 
lectures on spiritual gifts, in which he maintained that those 
which we are in the habit of calling ‘* extraordinary” or “ miracu- 
lous” were not meant to be confined to the primitive Church, but 
to be continued through the whole period of the yeas dispensa- 
tion. About the same time, as if to confirm the views of the 

her, there occurred certain strange phenomena in the west of 
tland and in his own charch which brought many converts to 
his manner of belief. The Church cf Scotland eventually deposed 
Irving from his office for heresy; but meanwhile the sect with 
which his name is associated had been assoming a more definite 
and ecclesiastical shape, and the final result was the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. In this Church there are, as in the apostolic 
times, four ministries—first, that of ‘‘ Apostle;” second, that of 


utterance” can be authoritatively explained save by them, and the 
various ‘‘angels of the churches” are bound to bring all such ut- 


Ped 
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terances under their jizance, in order that t) be rightly 
Paar he work of an “evangelist” mm 


gregation comprise an angel, with a fourfold ministry (consisting 
of elders, prophets, evangelists and ayy eae a ministry of 
Moai ald ane ates pee! pret ay * This ministry is sup- 
ported by tithes, reo ne bell Shera ear ea income for the 
support of the priest . In to the common doctrines of 
the Christian religion the Catholic Aj lic Church does not differ 
from other Christian bodies; it only accepts the phenomena of 
Christian life in what it considers to be a fuller and more real 
sense. It believes that the wonder, mystery and miracle of the 
apostolic times were not accidental, but are essential to the divinely 
instituted Church of God, and its main function is to prepare a 
people for the second advent of Christ. In regard to the sucra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper the doctrine of the objective presence is 
held, but both transubstantiation and consubstantiation are repn- 
diated, A special feature of the Catholic Apostolic Church is its 
extensive elaborate symbolism. The Church bas established 
itself in England, Scotland, the United Canada, Prussia, 
France, Switzerland, Ireland, Belgium, Russia, Sweden, 
Austria and India, 

Isidorian Decretals, a spurious compilation of the ninth cen- 
tury which probably originated at Mentz, at some time between 
the years 840 and 847, It was introduced under the name of 
Isidore of Seville as a part of the genuine collection known as 
his, and was believed to have been brought from Spain by Riculf, 
the Archbishop of Mentz. Up to the ninth cent: the only 


authentic collection of decretals, that of Dionysius us, COM- 
menced with the decrees of Pope Siricius in the end of the fourth 
centary, The so-called Isidorian Decretals stretch back hthe 


lecessors of Siricius up to Clement himself, and comprise no 
fewer than fifty-nine decrees or epistles anterior to the time of 
Siricins. Ina later of the Isidorian collection, however, are 
interpolated nearly forty similar documents, unknown until the 
tine of that compilation. All these documents are presented nat 
merely as authentic, but as the gennine productions of the par- 
ticular popes to which they are attributed. From the first ciron- 
lation of the false decretals down to the fifteenth century no 
doubts were raised regarding them. Nicholas of Cusa and Cardi- 
nal Turrecremata were the first to question their genuineness, but 
after the Reformation the question was fully opened. The cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg demonstrated their utter char- 
acter, Their utterly fraudulent character may be to have 
been finally settled by Blondel. 
Isinglass,—The raw material of isinglass is the alr-bladders or 
sounds of fish. In Russia, where the toes isinglass is made, the 
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Isis, the name of an deity, and the 
Osiris, She was said to have first taught men the art of cultivat- 


? 


riests of the jess were bound to observe perpetual 


and; and 
hood. Heads of Isis are frequently ornaments of jan capi- 
tals on the pillars of thetemples, As the sonshtp of be pomet 
into foreign lands it assumed a foreign characterand many foreign 
attributes, as we see from the Greek and Roman writers, Some- 
times she is represented like Diana of Ephesus, the universal 
mother, with a number of breasts. The worship of Isis was 
introdued into Rome by Sulla, 86 B. C., from Tithorea, and 
shared the fate of that of other Egyptian deities, being assoei- 
ated with that of "Serapis, Anubis and others, and the temples 
from time to time destroyed, It flourished under the Flavians and 
Hadrians. At this time Isis was represented with a sistrum or 
rattle, a bucket, and a dress with a fringed border, knotted at the 
chest. The festivals, seclusion and rules of chastity attracted 
many followers, but the worship was not ali her considered 
reputable by the Romans. It was more extended and 
in Asia Minor and the provinces, but fell before Christianity, A. 
D. 391. Isis was worshiped as the giver of dreams, and in the 
twofold character of restorer of health and inflicter of diseases. 
Islam, or, as it is also called, Eslam, is the proper name of the 
Mohammedan religion. The word is Arabic, and means “Sub- 
mission to God," or, according to some authorities, ‘* Salvation.” 
Islam, it is held, was once the religion of all men; and eve 
child, it is believed, is born in I , or the true faith, 
pean continue “4 it till ae end ne hls the wickedness me 
its parents, “‘ who misgnide it early an it astray to i 
Ju or Christianity.” Whether wickedness and idolatry came 
into the world after the murder of Abel, or at the time of Noah, 
or after Amra Ibn Lohai, one of the first and greatest idola- 
tors of Arabia, are moot-points among Moslem theologians. 
Isothermal Lines are lines laid down on the to connect 
Places of the same mean temperatare, and were first brought into 
use in 1817, by Baron yon Humboldt. They are named accord 
Bi the mean temperature which they indicate, according to the 













wit thermometer, as the line of 50 degrees, or 60 
‘These lines would agree exactly with the parallels of lati- 
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tude if the Se tad ned eet ance ecamareae 
‘were no great es and water upon it to modify 
climatic conditions; but since there are so many causes that affect 
tem ure they do not co: latall, Inthe isothermal lines, 
ven on the map, the I influences of elevation of land are 
oliminated and the temperatures reduced to what they would 
be were all places at the level of the sea. These lines are not 
parajlel with each other, but show great deviations of curve that 
seem to indicate two northern and two southern or centers, 
of greatest cold. The curvaturesare greatest in the extra- 
Ih of the northern hemisphere. the northern h 
ed lines tear Aneaeree latitude in the saeap 
e two great continents, while rising to a comparativ 
latitude on the western coasts of both. The distances of the 
isothermal lines are also remarkably various in different parts of 
the world. Thus, in the east of North America, from Charleston 
to Labrador, the mean annual temperature varies more than a 
degree and a half for every degree of latitude; while in central 
Europe the variation is only about nine-tenths of a degree, and on 
the western coast of Europe still less. 

Jacobins were members of a political club which exercised a 
very great influence during the French Revolution. Itwas . 
ally called the Club Breton, and was formed at Versailles, w 
the Btates-General assembled there in 1789. The club arpaly 
consisted exclusively of members of the States-General, all more 
or less liberal or revolutionary, but of very different shades of 
opinion. On the removal of the Court and National Assembly to 
Paris the clab began to acquire importance. It now met in 
the hall of the former Jacobin convent in Paris, when it received 
the name of the Jacobin Club, which was first given to it by its 
enemies, the name which it adopted being the jete dew amis de 
ta Constitution. There were many distinguished men among the 
members, and, as their opinions were spread abroad in the columns 
of a journal of their own, the influence of the club was very 
ney Every political question and every motion was debated 

before" presented to the National Assembly. As the 

club grew more powerful its principles became more radical, until 
in the spring of 1790 Talleyrand, Lafayette, and many other 
moderate members withdrew, and founded the ‘Club of 1789.” 
In pear every town and village in France revolutionary societies 
on the Jacobin model were formed, and affiliated to the original 
club, whose orders on oe obeyed. The club the 
zenith of its power when the National Convention met in 1792. 
The agitation for the death of the King, the storm which de- 
the Girondists, the excitement of the lowest classes 

the bourgeois, or middle classes, and the reign of terror 

over France were the work of the Jacobins, But the over- 
throw of Robespicrre gave alzo the death-blow to the clab. The 
magic of its name was destroyed, and the Jacobins sought in vain 
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to contend against a reaction, which increased daily, both in 
convention and among the A law of October 1 


1 
Jxeobin Club was finally closed, and soon after its place of meet- 


ward Loom.—The Jacquard for the of 
ters tnvemed by MY Joseph’ Macio Jecquard, m 
native of Lyons, France, in 1801. Being necessitated to 
the weaving business of his father, for which he had a 
he endeavored to the existing machinery, and the 
panna Toor wan she een. He enabled, by his invention, an 
inary workman to produce, with comparative ease, the 


1 in astyle which had only previously 
com lished by skilled labor. The reception of his iy 


warded with a small sion by Napoleon, 
fered such violent pment to is 
sion he narrowly escaped with his life. The machine 
destroyed by the weavers on the public square of Lyons. 
merit of the invention, however, was too great ta admit 
long suppressed, and when its value was once 
sapecally inthe Smer kinds of Aigured ak fabrica, "he 
y er kinds r 
can be adjusted to almost every kind of loom, 
ng merely to direct those movements of the warp-threads which 
are mee to produce the pattern, and which previo were 
eft by the weaver's fingers, Its Lsijes ares Se are 
very complicated, but its principles are remarkable for OXx- 
treme simplicity and certainty. On the same spot where the first 
machine was publicly destroyed a statue now stands, to show the 
gratitude of a more enlightened people. : 
was among the Romans held sacred to Janus [see 
Janus and Jana), from whom it derived its name, and was added 


; 
| 
] 
i f 
4 
aE 
feseesi yet 
Fess 3 
didiine 3 


European nations as the first month of the , although the 
Romans considered it as such as far back as 251 B. C. 
Janus and nee freee divinities, male and female, whose 


shiped by the Romans, and in every undertaking his name was 


first inv He ‘ided not only over the beginning of the 
year, but over the ning of ack month, day, and the 
se ehpeeenapal of all potas The Lee Aa to 
every morning. represented with a t 
hand Sy a key inthis left, sitting on a beaming throne. He 
always two faces (whence the ex a irges to a deceitful 
person, “‘Janus-faced"), one youthful and the other |, the 


one looking forward and the other backward. Numa 











by which bi Sea 
themselves to go as missionaries to which eee 
might indicate was submitted to Paul iit, and Loyola was 

the first General of the order. The Society of Jesuits is one of the 
most celebrated ping Vg orders of the Catholic h 
and its history has that 
several of the leading countries of Europe. Many good Roman 


is the synonym of craft and da aiehty eee ‘from 
their avowed principle that ‘‘the end justifies the means.” 


ever that ma: 
driven out of tran: Italy, Spain, and many other countries. 
jewish Year.—It is supposed that the Jewish year was insti- 
tuted about the time of the Exodus. Though the characteristics 
of any single year cannot be fixed from the Sacred Record, the 
essential points of division for years in goneral are known. The 
year was undoubtedly solar—that is, it incladed the time of the 
Sun's apparent revolution in the ecliptic. Had this been other- 
wise the feast of the first fraits, when the offerings of harvest- 
time were made, which was fixed by law at a in time of the 
year, would in the lapse of a few years be thrown quite out of its 
proximity to the harvest season. But the months, it is quite as 
certain, were lunar, each beginning with a new moon; therefore 
there must have been some method of adjustment. After bd 
tivity the custom of inserting an intercalary or thirteenth 
was followed, and this extra month was inserted seven times in a 
cycle of nineteen The method by which the Jews fixed the 


commencement of each year is not exactly known, but probably . 


‘ each year—the sacred the civil reckonin, By the 
sacred reckoning, which had been instituted at the lus, the 
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first month of the year was the month Abib, about the 
time of the vernal equinox. ie porn peg mo ke month. 


Jingo and Jin, Le wel Jager” 


ocd rp ge Des sof the late war between Turkey 
Russia, and ia pen to those whose attitude toward 
Russia was hostile, It , ay accord to Justin McCarthy, 


in the following manner: ‘Some of the tab, some 
korner of ha toatl had eee tailed oo Fe 
at one of those caves of harmony every night amidst the fannie 
ous applause of excited patriots. The refrain of this war-song 
the spirit-stirring words ‘We don’t want to fight, but, 
by Singo, if we do, $d me one wes 70s aes we'vo 
the money, too;’ and some one w this lyrical _ont- 
eels of national pride failed to stir called, my party of enthusi- 
asts the Jingoes—a name which was caught up at once.” 
pacaualine; Beginning and Growth of,—The first printed 
per was the (7 and eked in Nuremberg, Germany, 
in 1457; and the oldest paper extant is the Weue ng aus 
n und Stalien, printed in the same ee ae 164. Other 
countries followed Germany in issuing prin apes in the 
following order: Eng]: serag in Ft diel in Erte: Seen, 
14; Holland, in 1656; Laditpae in 1703; Tike, in 1827, 


first American paper consisted of three pages of two columns each 
and a blank and was gepsb od in Bos fn Boston; September 25, 
1600, under the name of Occurrences, both nm and 


Domestio, but it was ccmaiiaely suppressed. Tn 1704 the Boston 
News Letter appeared, printed on one sheet of foolscap pepe pos 
flourished for seventy-two Wadign a The oldest bon 
United States is the We Spy, en abit at at 
Worcester, Mass. This paper was established at Boston, 
Fats by Isaiah Thomas, the historian of American Sater 
It was removed to Worcester in 1775, where it has been ant 
continuously ever since. The total number of newspapers pul 
lished in the world at ees is estimated at about 43,000, te 
tributed as follows: United States, 17,000; Germany, 5,500; Great 
ee 6,000; France, 4,092; Japan, 2, 000; Italy, 400; Austria- 
ee 1,200; Asia, ‘exclusive of Japan, a 000; Spain, 850; Rus- 
. ‘Australia, 700; Greece, 600; Switzerland, 450; Holland, 
Belgium, 800; all others, 1,000. Of these, about half are 
beth in yee The whole number of periodicals published 
in the United States in 1887 was 16,310. whole number of 
Spies printed dirt the year was 2,497,354,000. The first print- 
Ing-office in the United fae ee eqtabtiahad in aay the an 
pata newspaper was pul in the first paper 
Fra de fst penny paper in 1883, and the frst astrated ‘paper 
mn 
Juggernaut,—The temple in the town of Juggernaut, one of 
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Junk, « Chinese vessel, often of large dimensions. It has a 
Re een ne ee, Se eae Se masts. Junks, al- 
though vessels, incapable of much seamanshi 
Bere proved themer “esteoged yet a 
u nited States ani of Japan is considerabl; 
superi to that in use in Chine, i 

ip is the crude alkaline matter luced by the combustion 
of sea-weeds, These become saturated with the salty 
i espera in the sea-water, which are omy tae opie | 
o ashes remaining after combustion. A ton of good w! 
yield about eight pounds of iodine (which is solely Dhtained | 
this source), large quantities of chloride of potassium, and, addi- 
tionally, by destructive distillation, a 1 quantity (from four to 
ten }) of volatile oil, from four to gallons of paraffine 
oll, or four gallons of naphtha, and from one and a half to 


Gardens.—T! 


¥ are 
how two and a half miles in circuit. It is traversed by walks and 
ornamented with rows and cme of noble trees, Near the west- 
ern border of the park stands Palace, an edifice of 
brick, the seat of Heneage Finch, Earl of Nottingham 
and Lord Chancellor of England, and afterward bought b 
William HI. William II, Queen , Queen Anne and a 
I all died in this palace, and Queen Victoria was born here, 
gurdens extend on the west side of Hyde Park, London, from 
which it is partly separated by the Serpentine. 

Keystone State.—The keystone is the middle stone of an 
arch which, when slipped into place, completes the arch and gives 
Stability and strength to it. Pennsylvania is called the Keystone 
State from its having been the central State of the Union at the 
time of the formation of the Constitution. If the names of the 
thirteen esos States are arranged in the form of an arch, Penn- 
sylyania will occupy the place of the srpaion 

ing Arthur and His Knights.—The ey of King Arthur 
and his knights, as embodied in romance or . is, no doubt, 
wholly fabulous—''a curious instance of a mythical period inter- 
meet between two ages of certain history.” But is good 
Teason to believe that there was a King of Cornwall by this name, 
and that he did ably defend Britain against the invasions of the 
Saxon Chief Cerdic, The legend says that he overthrew the Bax- 
ons in twelve pitched battles, and the localities and circumstances 
of these battles are given, some of them, no doubt, founded on 


Price 4 
i the kelp industry is far tony im than formerly. 
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fact. The Arthurian romances an important in 
‘lish literature. They owe that cetera to Ste ienary chr 
icles of Wales and jand, made daring the and pacer 
turies, these largely founded on flouting traditions and 
current among le. ‘Twelve Knights, to the le- 
end, the bravest of the brave, formed the center of the 
retinue, and sat with him at a round table; these were the 
prokich woman, chavties oppramurs, Ubi ts saRsenaaetaiat 
woman, se Oppressors, 
Peeaiin slagte and tualicions dwacke ‘The round table 
chanted table which was made for Prince Arthur's father, 
Pendragon, by the Merlin. Uther gave it to 
Leodegraunce, and this king gave it to Arthur when the 
married Gaineve, his hter. 

's Evil.—The belief that the disease of scrofala, wl 
was called the king's evil, ‘Gasland during Sa 
reigning sovel in ig the reign: 
the na Sele 1042—" The custom, however, was taken 
the French kings, who had claimed the divine power 
the time of Anne of Clovis, who reigned in the 
people in the royal chapel in Pavia. In Bugland Henty Vit 

ple in the royal cl a 

Hes the practice of presenting the be | touched with 

Id or silver coin called a touch-piece, and this was kept 
the custom was dropped by Geo I, 1714. In the 
Charles II 92,107 ms were touched; and according 
man, the king’s physician, they were nearly all cured. 

Kissin; @ Book.—The custom of swearing on the 
comes from the ancient Jews, who at first touched their phy! 
teries—small cases containing strips of parchment inscribed 
texts from the Old Testament—in oaths, and later 
their hands upon the Book of the Law; and the various customs 
taking oaths in different countries have all a similar origin. 
ourly Anglo-Saxons regarded stones as sacred to their 
therefore Jaid their hands on a pillar of stone. In 


: 


i 


Suse bs 
este PLLlacivick 


Fe 


church-door in his hand and repeat his oath. The custom of 
kissing the cross to attest an oath has been observed in Russia 
from very early times and has extended into other countries. Ac- 
cording to the laws of the Order of the Garter in the time of 

evi Knights Templar were required in taking oath to 
touch the book and kiss the cross, Since the Reformation the tak- 
‘ing of oaths by kissing the Bible bas not been permitted in Scot- 
Yand. In other portions of Great Britain it is the common 
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ae #@ mill distinction, came, in the 
Phen. pe srl be etaionally conferred om evi civilians, as a 
eras kpet oe wae es 
was: 
ahah sates a who won thag distinction by slaying the 
nn Peed in the presence of the king. The ceremonies 
racticed in ir geaueds olor a sae lave varied at different 
ee 1 ta ck el tu =F pee 
ee in the eleventh cen! ie oneal 
a knight was preceded by solemn confession an  midni 
ae aes and followed by the reception of the soca 
The new ht offered his sword on altar, to 
devotion to Chureh and "eon of ones ba i Amd 


4 the candidate, after which a abr bn dealt him on the 
or shoulder, as the last affront which he was to receive — 
juited. He then took an oath to protect the distressed, maintain 
ht against might, and never by word or deed to stain bis 
asa knight ora Cliristian. Upon the infringement of 
any part of his Ais rene eared in which case his 
spurs were chopped off with a hatchet, his sword broken, his 
escutcheon reversed, and some religious observances were added, 
me which each piece of armor was taken off in succession and 
the recreant knight, Knighthood is now generally be- 
booed by a verbal declaration of the sovereign, accompanied 

with a simple ceremony of imposition of the sword, 
Pi anean tes —Persons who are ery aes peg thle sient 
ee called in England 

SEEN abd was conferred for sites reo ‘but 
event: ee to be bestowed upon civilians for no mightier 
service resin congratulatory address to court. It is 
ly conferred by the sovereign by a verbal declaration 
accompanied with the imposition of the sword, and without any 
= or instrument. ‘The person who is to receive the honor 
Is down before the sovereign, who touches him on the 
shoulder with a naked sword, baying, in French, ‘' Svis chevalier 
ene ‘—be a knight in jod’s. name—and then adds, 


its anietel, adegree of knighthood formerly existing 

and France, which was given on the field of battle in 

for the performance of some heroic act. It was so called 
because the pennon of the knight was ep for the banner, 
Se he which was effected mote Kaig p paints from the 
Sapremna he of the crea ofa Banneret was 

The king, or his general, me the head of his 

zeny, eve giig up in order of after a victory, under the royal 
standard displayed, attended by all the officers and nobility of the 
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stead. During the first six years of the order about 400 captives 
Saad Ue kes Vee AL by its means. The labors of the 
knights were transferred to Afriea on the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain. In 1261 the order was extended to ladies. 

oar of Our Lady of Montesa, an order of knighthood 
foun for the of Christiuns Led James I, of « 
in 1816. Some after the abrogation of the Order of Templars, 
Pope John XXII granted to James all the estates of the Templars 

the Knights of St. Johri sitnated in Valencia, Spain. Out of 
these was founded the new order, which King James named after 
the town and castle of Montesa, which he assigned as its head- 
uarters. The order is now conferred merely as a mark of royal 
favor, though the provisions of its statutes are still nominally 
observed on new creations. 

Knights Templar.—The Order of ay ity Templar was 
founded in the twelfth century at Jerusalem, for the protection of 
pilgrims to the holy sepuleher, by seven French knights, together 
with Hugnes de Paganes and Geoffrey de St, Omer. Governors, 
known as Masters of the Temple, were appointed in every coun- 
try. At first the order was composed of wealthy laymen; but by 
degrees the ranks were thrown open to ‘spiritual persons not 
bound by previous vows,” and finally laymen of humble birth 
were admitted as ‘serving brothers.” With added wealth and 
power the vices and arrogance of the knights increased so rapidly 
that within two centuries Pope Clement V, at the instigation of 
Philip IV, of France, confiscated their lands and scattered the 
members of the order. Finally, the order was suppressed 
thronghout Europe in 1312, and its property was given to the 
Knights of St. Jobn. The Knights Templar of Freemasonry are 

mesentatives of these ancient knights. 
oran, the sacred book of the Mohammedan religion. Ac- 
cording to that belief a copy of it, in a book bound in white silk, 
jewels and gold, was brought down to the lowest heaven by the 
angel Gabriel, in the blissful and mysterious night of ‘ALKhade, 
in the month of Ramadan, Portions of it were, during 4 space of 
twenty-three years, communicated to Mohammed, both at Mecca 
and Medina, either by Gabriel in human shape, * with the sound 
of bells," or through inspirations from the Holy Ghost ‘‘in the 
Prophet's breast,” or by God himself, “ veiled and unveiled, in 
waking or in the dreams of night." Moliammed dictated his in- 
jirations to a scribe, not, indeed, in broken verses, but in finished 
pters, and from this copy the followers of the Prophet procured 
other copies, The chief doctrine Inid down in the Koran is the 
unity of Ged and the existence of one true religion with change- 
able ceremonies. When mankind turned from it at different 
times, God sent prophets to lead thein back to truth; Moses, 
Christ and Mohammed being the most distinguished, Both pun- 
ishments for the sinner and rewards for the pious are depicted 
with great diffuseness, and exemplified chiefly by stories taken 








w 
i great. It is never held ww the girdle, never touched 
without previous purification; and an injanction to that effect is 
found on the cover. It is consulted on weighty matters; 

are on doors, 


Nothii 
the in the hands of an unbeliever. 

Ku-Klux Act.—The object of the Ka-Klux Act" or “ Force 
Bill,” was to enforce more rigidly the provisions of the four- 
eat monica ha bor a meagre passed: by 

dango tee gro |, 1871. By act any person 
is another of the right of a citizen could be sued in 

Courts, and it was a penal offense to interfere to prevent 
another from exercising the right to vote or to conspire in an: 
way todeprive another of his civil rights. The act aes provi 
that inability, neglect or refusal on the part of State Governments 
to suppress these conspiracies, or their refusal to call u the 
President for aid in overthrowing them, should be a3 a 
denial by such States to its citizens of the equal protection of the 
laws; that the existence of such conspiracies should be 
asa rebellion against the Government of the United States, and 
authorized the President, whenever in his Bp the public 
safety required it, to suspend the privileges of the writ of helene 
corpus, and to call out the army and navy for the forcible 
pression of such conspiracies. ‘The section of the actreferring tothe 
writ of habeas corpus was to remain in force only to the next 
session of C and in May, 1872, a bill to further extend 
this section fniled to pass both Houses. The second section of 
the act, making it a penal offense to conspire to deprive anotherof 
his civil dss jeclared pets pape the bat States 
Supreme rt, January . 1883. The bill origi was 
eee by a strict party vote in the House, no Democrat woth for 

and no Republican against it. In the Senate two Re) 

et against the bill. The entire act is now v! ly a dead. 


T. 
Ku-Klux Klan was organized for the alleged pw of ‘re- 
' the South," and was first started, it is eved, in the 
‘State of Tennessee about the beginning of the year 1868. From 
the month of January to May the organization spread so rapidly 


z 


& 
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r the Southern States that, according to some of the best 


Klan were to the en! of the Reconstruction act, the 
elevation and of the colored race in the South, to pre- 
vent colored men from exercising the right of suffrage, to main- 
tain the rule of the Bourbon whites in the South, and to prevent the 
of whites into the South from the North, and the in- 
of Northern industries. Each member was bound 


these and the deeds ee Ninoy tay tee 


or district was a grand officer, who, with numerous assistants, 
power to appoint the work and duty of each man in his 


was 
K , or, a5 it is also called, Doeppel Kummel, is chiefly 
made at and is ie eee el Cee epars eral UF Se neene 
and Germany. It is je with sweetened spirit, flavored with 
cumin and caraway seeds, the latter usually so strong as to con- 
ceal any other favor. There isa finer variety of kammel, but it 
is only manufactured in small quantities at Weissenstein, in Es- 
thonia. That made at Riga is the quality in common use. 
Lace-Making.—The application of machinery to lace-makin 
has cheapened lace that would otherwise always have remain 
malve, and has consequently deprived a large number of the 
. tants of towns in France and elsewhere of a lucrative 
source of income. The peeree tee the manufacture of real 
a8 hand-made lace is called to distinguish it from machine- 
made or imitation lace, are um, France and England. In 
former country there are at least 900 lace schools, and over 
150,000 women find employment in this trade. Brussels lace, 
which is of very fine thread and intricate design, has a world-wide 
Mechlin Jace, a fine and transparent web, is made at 
lin, ee Lierre and Turnbrout. Valenciennes is 
jan 


witch ie der 
wl it derived its name. The towns of Ypres, Bruges, Court- 


ey 


this number has been tly reduced within the last few 
years. The celebrated Point d'Alencon lace, which is made en- 
tirely by hand with a small needle, in small pieces, which are 
afterward united by invisible seams, is made chiefly at Bayeux. 
Another favorite Jace, the Chantilly, which was formerly made al- 
mostaltogether at Chantilly, isnow made at Bayeaxand Caen. Lille 
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familiaris, 
who accompanied it in all its changes of residence. 
had a wider sphere of influence, and received 
from the places over which they ruled. The 
ian spirits were placed (at least in 

ine or compartment called adicula, or 

They were worshiped every oy Whenever a Roman family sat 
down to meals a portion of the food was presented to them; and at 
Testive the lararia were thrown open, and images 
of the household gods were adorned with garlands. Manes: 
and Penates do not a: to have been regurded as essentially 
different beings from the Lares, for the names are frequently used 
either interchangeably or in such a conjunction as almost implies 
identity. Yet some have thought that a distinction is discernible, 
and have looked upon the Lares as earthly, the Manes as infernal, 
and the Penates as heavenly (Pees notion which has prob- 
ooh ergnated in the fact that Manes is a general name for the 
souls of the departed; while among the Penates are included such 
| ee deities as Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, etc. Hence we infer 
that the Manes were just the Lares viewed as departed spirits, and 
that the Penates embraced not only the Lares, but spirits, 
whether daimons or deities, who exereised a ** special providence” 
over families, cities, etc. 

Largest Rivers.—The Amazon River, although it is 300 miles 
shorter than the Missouri River, and 100 miles shorter than the 
Nile, is considered the largest river in the world from the fact that 
it acre Sal a far greater amount of water than either of the 
others. Its length is estimated to be 4,000 miles. Its breadth at 
2,000 miles above its mouth is 1 1-2 miles; at Santarem, 500 miles 
from its mouth, it is 10 miles, and 30 miles from the ocean it 
broadens into an estuary 150 miles in width. It is estimated that 
the Amazon drains 2,000,000 square miles of ae 

Latin Union was formed in 1865 and originally embraced 
France, Italy, ew py and Switzerland, but was joined by Greece 
in 1868, Spain in 1871, and subsequently Servia and Roumania. 
The object of this combination was to regulate the amount of 
silver to be coined yearly in each country, and to secure a uniform 
coinage which would be received without discount throughout the 
Union. The unit of coinage in the Latin Union is the franc, and 
al h it is known in other countries under different names the 
value isalways the same. ‘The perfect decimal system of France 
is also used. Tlie convenience of this coinage system has led to 
LCE eam by about 148,000,000 people. In 1874 the States, by 
mu consent, ically sus; the coinage of silver, 

Latter-Day Saints, or Mormons, were founded by Joseph 
Smith, the son of a Vermont farmer, who claimed to have received 
from the hands of an angel of the Lord certain plates on which 
were ved God's revelation to the New World. This was the 
famous of Mormon, believed by the followers of Smith to be 
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ae . The first Mormon settlement was at Man- 
Y., in 1830, but the following year Smith and bis 
lowers to Kirtland, Ohio. heir missionaries were full of 


e whole aio ed Saints, about 15,000, 


gal 
aah doctrine of as wives” aroused the wrath of the 
neighborhood, and Smith and 
prison at Carthage, where, on June 27, 1854, they were shot by a 
mob who broke into the jail. Previous to this event, however, 
main body of the Mormons had removed to Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and upon Smith’s death Brigham Young was chosen to succeed 
him. ‘The points of the belief of the Mormon Church have been 
somewhat altered since first received from Joseph Smith, that 
teacher having taught, for instance, the dogma of a Trinity, while 
modern Mormonism holds that there is aduality ct persons in the 
Godhead, the Holy Ghost being merely a spiri soul, 
also teach that God has parts resembling the body of man, 
not materially differing from him in size. They deny the doctrine 
that “all men sinned in Adam," but accept the atonement 
ili for sins bettas they ays Lo that the aoe is 
of the gospel are: (1) it rist; ( pentance; (3) Baptism 
by immersion for remission of sins; (4) ¢ on of hands forthe 
ftof the Holy Ghost. ‘They believe that a man is calledy to 
lies by ** prophecy and the laying on of hands,” and claim to 
ve the same organization in respect to teachers that the primi- 
tive church held. They farther hold a twofold priesthoow, which _ 
they call the Melchisedek and the Aaronic, and they believe in a 
Dorie for the dead;” that is, that a living person may save a 
friend by being immersed for him, unless he has committed 


the un le sin. They believe that t) of tor 
visions, etc., is still granted to , and that 
things are still to be i © kingdom of Gi 


further believe ¢ literal gathering of the tribes of Israel 
and in the restoration of the Ten Tribes; that Zion will be built 
upon this continent; that Christ will reign personally upon this 
erteane thse the earth will be renewed and receive its 


i glory. The doctrine of polygamy was not a of the 
_ original revelation of tiwnetionn, Re wis pee My i and 
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eame to be not cimply tolerated, but enjoined as a positive duty, a 
man’s rank in Heaven being to be ly on 
ee oe ee taken into the Church 
at eight years; never before. 

Lazulite, or lite, a mineral consisting chiefly of phos- 
phoric acid and alumina, with magnesia and protoxide of iron. It 
is found imbedded in quartz, or in fissures in clay-slate, in Styria, 
Nosth Carolina, Brazil, ete. Lazulite was 1 confounded with 
lapis lazuli, bat although somewhat similar in color it is very 
di tin composition. [See Lapia Lazuli, 

Lead-Pencils.—The manufacture of lead-pencils from yh 
ite has become an important industry, about 250,000 pencils 
ing used up per day by the people of the United States alone. 

@ method of ‘ing pencils is as follows: The Me peat is 
taken in lumps to the stam allay aa ee pele under 
fe bape ictoding to foeceee V7 sovmaied washages Tee 

according to fineness by wi 

coarsest and heaviest particles settle to the bottom of the first tub, 
and so on tothe last, which has only the very finest powder. 
‘This is so fine and soft that it can be taken up in the hand like 
water, but can scarcely be retained in the hand any more than 
water can, This powder is now mixed with clay—a peculiar pipe- 
clay Hee ht from Germany being used Lless Sp 
ers—in jons according to ol ness 
Suited rhe caowaredey used, the harder The 
phite and clay are mixed together with water to the con- 
of thick cream, and the mixture is fed to the rc 

mills, which consist of two flat stones about two feet 
diameter fl sone horizontally, only the wu) one revol be 

Between these the mass is ground like paint, for the finest 

as many as twenty-four times, thus securing the most perfect 
strength, uniformity and freeness from grit in the leads. After 
feonttag: the mass is inclosed in stout canvas rey eee clear 
water forced out by hydraulic pressure until it a thick 
oe peeen oes a cle coma -press, Thisis simply a small, 
iron cylinder, having a solid planger or piston, driven by 
@ screw. A plate ts inserted in the bottom, ha’ an 0) of 
the size and »\ of the lead desired, and the graphite is slowly 
forced t ‘h the hole, exactly as water is forced fot a syringe, 
play iat round and round, like @ coil of wire, on a board set 
Sah Estes arise ehh 

the han en, sufficient for three wl 
iw wicalghtieried out, laid ian on a board, and pressed flat by 
putting a cover over them. They are finally hardened by placing 
in a erncible and baking in a kiln. e Houle must be 
done ae as the leads begin dry’ ly, and 
become brittle as they dry; but on first issning from the press 
(asda so plastic that knots may be tied 1 lyin them, The 
are now ready for their wooden cases. At the saw-mills the 
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one of largest most 
and manoscripts in the world. The number of 
tained in it is estimated at nearly 2,500,000, 
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volumes; the Magliabechi Library 
the Royal Li at Naples, 200,000 volumes; the 
St. Mark’s at Venice, 120,000 volumes and 10,000 manu- 
‘The Laurentian Library at Florence consists almost en- 
The Brticipal Ubeurtes of 8} are the 
at Madrid, numbering nearly 420,000 volames, 
of the Escorial, which contains numerous manu- 
lumes, treasures of Arabic literature. The rt ait 
),000 


which 15,000 are of the class called # 
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that of the University of Deen comtelae upward 
7 of Wolfenbuttel about 
volumes, and the Universit; brary at mee over 
. In Holland, the principal 

e Faroe: containing abont 200, 
at Copen! contains 
The sitheary in Srefen is that of 
ing of nearly 200,000 volumes. 
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the . 
estimated to be at least 900,000, in addition to 35,000 
nited 


States.—Previons to the Revola- 
ere were only five public libraries in all the colo- 
ontside of the libraries of colleges. Of these, two were 
in yhia—the Library Company of Philadelphia, founded 
in 1731, and the American prbceeare Society, in 1742; one 
io Charleston, 5. C.—the Library ety, estab) in 1748; 
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Lick Se 1877, in 
of n deed of trust made by Mr. James Lick of ‘kan Francisco, Cal, 
mabe: a aes vr - deed authorized _ Seba ls 
A in the of an observatory an with 
a telescope yadat mf and more powerful ae neal 
‘The observatory was to become ths penperty cr the University of 
it 


000. first 
incomplete, in noting the transit of Mercury, November 7, 1881. 
The telescopes were made by Alvin Clark & Camb 
Mass. The smaller “eles of twelve-inch aperture, was 











Life Insurance, Origin of.—The rise of life insurance be 
traced to several sources. The doctrine of probabilities develo 
by Pascal and arene to games of chance gad = Mo to 
contingencies fi great Dutch statesman Jan De Witt in 167i, 
but it was not ti eee ane he Aware ae 
ance. In 1696 there was a hint at modern life insurance in a Lon- 

= don organization, and this was followed by another association two 
after, The operators of these two seem to have 
Tot operations, “In 1706 the Amicable Roclety for a Perpetual 
1 Amicable iety for a 
Office was founded in London, and 1 ie conLioned 
the first actoal life insurance company established, Its plan was 
\ is, each member, without reference to age, paid a 
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493. ce aaa Rie 
the conversion of her husband, who, like the most of the Frankish 
heathen, Her arguments, however, car erettee 


of However may have been, the fact re- 
mains that from the time of Clovis to the French Revolution the 
kings of France bore as their arms, first an indefinite number, and 
three golden lilies on an azure field. 
—According to the Talmud, Adam had a wife before Eve 
he became the father of demons. She refused to sub- 


by whom 
perenne Loskend, aad. Jet Pareto tee ion 
of the air, which she still haunts as a specter, and lies in wait for 
and kills children. It is anid that our word lul is a corrup- 
tion of the words ‘Lilla, abi,” or ‘Begone Lilith.” Lilis, or 
Lilith, also became a witch of the middle ages. 
5 that a child must wear an amulet to be safe from 
‘s evil intentions still exists among the ignorant Jews, 
Liquor, Consumption of—The annual consumption of alco- 
holic by all nations is as follows: Austria, wine, 900,000, 
000 , 245,000,000 gallons; spirits, 80,000,000 gallons, 


m, wine, 4,000,000 gallons; beer, 170,000,000 coaetions 
10,000,000 gallons. "British Colonies, wine, 108,000,000 gallens; 


beer, 81,000,000 gallons; spirits, 20,000, ons. Denmark, 
wine, 1,000,000 gallons; beer, 25,000,000 ons; spirits, 8,000, 
000 gallons, France, wine, 760,000, ; beer, 190,000,000 
gallons; spirits, 24,000,000 gallons, Germany, wine, 120,000,000 
Coren beer, 850,000,000 4 tre ,000 gallons. Hel 

wine, 8,000,000 gallons; beer, 35,000, ame sa 12,- 
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145,000,000 

: 00 2,000, ‘beer, 85,000,000 

lg a ont 

Ireland, spirits, 0.000" gulices Beotlan, spirits, 
llons; 

“Little B 


A 


ie’ sir niall ‘carry Why voles, wa had 
@ air sl carry 
MLivorpeel Docks, The docks, at Liveepau, 
.—The at 

on the city side of the river Mersey 6 1-4 miles, and 
area of 1-2 acres, anda lineal quayage of 22 miles. 
landing-stage at Liverpool is the finest stractare of 
world. It was asia built in 1857, and was 
in 1874, but shortly after its completion, July 28, 
ally caught fire and was entirely consumed. It was built 
the most substantial manner. Its length-in 2,063 and 
breadth is 80 feet. It is supported on floating pontoons, which 
rise and fall with the tide, and is connected with the pay seven 
i beside a floating bridge 550 feet in length for 

ic. ‘The great system of docks at Liverpool was 
byte corporation in 1709, and were fora century under the control 
of the City Council, but since 1856 their mai it has been in. 
the hands of a board. The amount of capital invested in these 
docks is £10,000,000, of which £7,000,000 is in Li 
and the revenue derived from them is over repre 


ae 


the western plateau of that State, and is so called from the great 
her of bare yncca-stems, resembling stakes, seen there. The 
extends from the headwaters of the Colorado, Brazos and 
Rivers on the east to the Red Pecos in New Mexico on the 
west, and from the valley of the Canadian on the north to the 
Pecos orthe south. Iis surface is gently ines but owing 
the lack of water there is almost a total absence of vegetation, 


_ the yncea being the only plant that grows there. 
4 


, Davy Jones’.—This expression alludes to death, ac- 
vernacular, Jones is Apevia iy a corruption of 
| Davy is said to come from the West Indian negro’s 
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word duffy, meaning devil or evil spirit. A locker is any re- 
ceptacle w! asailor keeps his private stores, Sailors ibute 


Weight and Cost.—The average weight of the 

locomotive now on the standard-gauge roads is from 

twenty-five to thirty-five tons. As locomotives are now built, 

above thirty-five tons would be considered heavy, al- 

hb have been locomotives built weighing seventy tons. 

‘The cost of alocomotive for the standard-gauge roads is about 

$10,500. It is usually computed by rail men that in weight 

and cost the locomotives on the narrow-gauge roads are from one- 
third to one-half less than those of the standard-gauge lines. 


op eng ler gy i Sree delicacy. 
Arabs in the kingdom of Morocco boil them. The Bedouins 
roast them a little, then dry them in the sun, and then pack them 
into large sacks with salt, Other inhabitants of the Eastern 
tries, when bread is scarce, pulverize them and make bread 
them. This is the food referred to in the Scriptures as having 
Lollards, 3 FLathasin, caytin’ thei from their practice 
or i eir name from t Pp 
at ranerity tha low-German word /ullen, or 
lolien, si (a beste orslowly, The Lollards were a 
semi- ic formed in Antwerp about the year 1300, the 
members of which devoted themselves to the care of the sick and 
the dead. They were also called, from their frugal life and the 
of their 5 yee Matemens;, also, from their patron 
saint, ren Pe iedtiits and ook secant Ot thet dwell Sa 
the re 


male given to t classes of religionists; and in it 
became a of the followers of Wycliffe. 

London Monument was built in 1671-77 by Sir Christopher 
Wren to commemorate the great London fire of 1666. It is placed 
about 200 feet from the spot where the fire first began in Pudding 
Lane. The pedestal of the monument is 40 feet high, and the 
whole structure 202 feet, Until the building of the Washington 
Monument, the London Monument was as being the loftiest 

column in the world. It was erected at an estimated cost 
of £14,500, The staircase leading to the top of the column bas 
$45 steps. There were originally four inscriptions on the monu- 
ment—three in Latin, and the following in lish: ‘ This pillar 
was set up in perpetaal remembrance of that most dreadful burn- 
ing of this Protestant ey bogee and carried on by_ye treachery 
re malice of ye Popish faction, in ye beginning of September, in 
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ye year of our Lord, 1666, in order to on their horrid 
Dit Yr extirating ye Protestant rlghn sd ol Hglch it 
and ye introdu and slavery.” This was’ 
unfounded, and in 1881 these lines were finally hy 
S of ee ee % 2 
ongevity ‘radesmen,—' average which men 
of different occu ‘ive are allows, Wr wissealcr es aetni 
lows: Agate 45-48 years; blacksmiths, 55.1 years; brass 
founders, 60.4 years; brass workers, 62.2 years; brewers, 50.6 
 harigh britannia workers, 42.2 years; butchers, 56.5 ; cab 


49. 
57.5-59 years; in coal, 55.1 years; 5 
; iths, 48.6 5 cotton A750 years; 
ack 68.7 years; Kngrevers. B&B nese) dentin fertilizer rake 41 


years; , 62-65 years; gilders, 53.9 ; glass-cutters, 42.8 
years; Nesainakers w3 ears; golisnttiia; 44 years: hatters, 51.6 
; laborers in bl works, 52-53 years; copper 
.5 years; day laborers, baat ; lead-miners, 41 years; 
ers in distill 63.5 years; locksmiths, 49.1 years; 
and stokers on railroads, 35 years; machinists and stokers on 
steamships, 57 years; masons, 55.6 years; millers, 45.1 years; 
workers in oil, 64 years; painters, 57 years; makers, 87.6 
soars: potters, 58.1 years; printers, 54.3 Ney ral em 
.7 years; saddlers, 53.5 years; salt boilers, 67 years; scavi 
years; stone-cutters, 86,3 years; tanners, 6 Bk hes 
in tobacco, 58.3 years; varni: , 45 years; watchmakers, 55.9 


Lord Dundreary is the name of the character which was as- 
sumed by Sothern, the celebrated English actor, in the play called 
“Our American Cousin,” 

Lotus-Eaters.—According to Homer, the Lotus-Eaters were a 

le who lived on the northern coast of Africa, visited by 

in his wanderings, and who endeavored to detain his com- 

panions by giving them the lotus to eat, Whoever ate of this 
fruit wished never to depart. The Arabs call the fruit of the 
lotus the ‘‘ fruit of destiny,” which they believe is to be eaten in 
Paradise. The lotus is a shrub of two or three fect high, and its 
frait, which is produced in great abundance, is a drupe of the 
size of a wild plum, which has a pleasant sweet taste. The name 
Totus has also given to several beautiful species of water- 
lily, especially to the blue water-lily and the Egyptian water-lily. 
Tn the m: ogy of the Hindoos and the Chinese the lotus, as a 
flower, plays a distinguished part. The Hindoo deities of the 
Ra anes ra efter terresented sented’ at's, throne of its 
shape, or on the expanded flower. The color in Southern Indian 
is white or red, the last color fabled to be derived from the blood 
of Siva when Kamadeva, or Cupid, wounded him with the love- 
arrow, It symbolized the world; the meru, or residence of the 
gods; and female beauty. Among the Chinese the lotus had a 
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Re 
parent truth that the Gonwalinton ot Leakaawaln 6 -wey 
warranted the extensive ers tothe Ri Board 
which made itself in 1876; bat the historian Johnson 
calls attention to the fact that the United States Constitution 
directs the appointment of the electors of a State ‘in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct.” As far as the choice 
of Presidential electors went, therefore, the limitations of the 
State Constitution had no restraining force whatever over powers 
eerie Sy ie Lespslesare, The Returning Board was, y dented 
the State Legislature passed in 1872, to be made up of * five per- 
sons, elected eiBhis enetal ftom all ROLES arse wt OV ES ae 
“to make the returns of all elections.” A majority of the 
was to be a quorum, and any vacancy was to be filled by the resi- 
due of the Hoard. Tn cases of violence or bribery in any district 
the local election officers were to certify the fucts to the Returning 
Board, these certificates to be sent within twenty-four hours after 
the election. Within ten sas after the election the Returnning ~ 
Board was to meet in New Orleans and canvass and compile the 
returns having no certificates attached; then it was to investigate 
the certificates and take evidence thereon, being empow: to 
send for pores and papers; and finally, if convinced that the 
anc bribery from any place were sustained, was to throw 
ont returns from that . There being some apprehension 
that the Board would not conduct its operat al her ‘on 
the square,” or that pay it mig be interfered with, two 
depatations were sent down to New Orleans—one by the National 
Democratic Committee and one by President Grant, The Return- 
ing Board invited tive gentlemen from each deputation to be pres- 
ent at its meetings, bat reserved the right to exclude by its rules 
other spectators, and to go into secret session for the consideration 
of * motions, arguments and propositions.” A number of protests 
were entered against the ‘secret session” plan, t the con- 
tinued refusal of the Board to fill up their number by the appoint- 
ment of a Democrat (it was com entirely of Republicans), as 
ree by one ay cae Me ely abe and also 
inst other irregalar met 5 ly inst counting bal- 
lots for all the electors when such ballots only bore the oth of 
part of them. No attention, however, was pad to these protests; 
they were simply filed by the Board, and the work of compiling 
the returns went on. On December 6th it declared the election of 
the Republican candidates for State offices and Presidential electors, 
four Republican and two Democratic Coneresenee, nineteen Repub- 
Ticans and seventeen Democrats in the State Senate, and seventy- 
one Republicans, forty-threa Democrats and three Independents in 
the lower House, Its principal changes bad been conte By count 
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ing for all the Hayes electors some 1,200 ballots ¥ 





the names of . and by out about 
cratic and 2,000 Asai pes in iti 
of the n vote had been asserted, after the 

irr December's special comeléeea Wisk eppenaaiat bs 


House, its members drawn from both parties, to make an investi 
Faron, The offerf he Hetung Board pre ean 
@ Officers of the 4 
Thie Invasion of the his of a State by committees of the ! 
Congress and declined to give up their records, but agreed toallow 
them to be copied for coumnittee. M. hv 
spent in the examination of witnesses and papers, and upon the 
return of the committees am and minority reports were made 
hy both, the division being made on strict arty Tines. All the 
licans were convinced that the actions of the meat 


I 
i 


Returning Board were J. Madison Wells, T. C. Anderson, L. M 

Kenner and G. Cassanave, all Republicans. The fifth member of 
the Board—Oscar Arroyo, a Democrat—had, for some unexplained 
reason, resigned immediately after the election, and the others 
Tefused to fill his place. 


were pi against witches and evil spirits in the 
seventeenth century, says John Aubrey, the Engl beireett 
having horseshoes fastened to them in various was: 


the belief that then no witch or evil genins could cross the 
threshold which was protected by the shoe. ‘The custom of nail- 


obscurity of the ages, 

Luray Caves are three in number, and are situated in Page 
County, in the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia. Upon their 
covery in 1879, the cavern explored was found to contain bones of 
men and animals, and the walls were blackened, as thongh from 


stalagmites had been db h pa oe 
removed y some human wy or is 

rpose. Stalagmites and stalactites of great size and variety 
aooina in the cave. One, the Empress Column, is a pure white 
mass of alabaster seventy feet high, reaching from the nearly 
to the roof. Another pendent formation, nearly equal to the 
former in length, vibrates for a minute when struck; and in one 
of the rooms, called the cathedral, are twenty slender columns, 
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which sound part of a scale when struck successively. At the 
Smithsonian tute at Washington many remarkable specimens 
from this cave are on exhibition. 

Lynch Law.—This term, which signifies the infliction of pun- 
ishment on persons charged with crimes by persons without Fea 
authority, is supposed to have derived its name from Jolin Lynch, 
4 farmer of North Carolina, who, with his neighbors, tortured 
and even put to death fugitive slaves and criminals who at that 


time, the ning of the last century, infested the Dismal 
Swamp. is known as the Lidford Law in England has the 
same significance. 


Macaroni, Manufacture of.—Italian macaroni is made from a 
peculiar kind of wheat named grano duro, or hard grain, At 
first it was staid at considerable expense from the Russian 
territories on the Black Sea, but is now extensively grown by the 
farmers of Southern Italy, After the wheat has washed it 
is halled and ground, and passed th ‘h several sieves to 

rate the finer from the coarser flour. Five qualities are ob- 
ined by as many siftings, the last the finest that can be made. 
The flour is mixed with hot water to the consistency of a stiff 
dough, and is then kneaded by means of a wooden pole fastened to 
a post and worked up and down upon the ; or the cheaper 
pace are often made by treading the dough with the feet. 
en the paste has been kneaded for a long time it is put into a 
trough or iron vessel containing a large number of small holes of 
two sizes, the part passing th: ‘h the smallest becoming vermi- 
celli, Over the | r “ae te are fittle cop; bridges, from which 
per wire passes t) ‘Ah each hole, and this makes the hollow 
tubes of the macaroni. hen this vessel is filled with the dough 
a press is driven in upon it, and as fast as it is forced 
the holes a workman takes up the macaroni, or vermicelli, as the 
case may be, and lays it across a line to dry in lengths of two or 
three yards, after which it is ready for the market. 

Machpelah, Cave of, is one of the Bible sites that are re 
tively known, and was situated on the western slope of a hill in 
Hebron. A large structure called “ El Harum,” or ** The Sacred 
TInclosure,” surrounds the ancient cave. It stands high up the 
slope on the eastern side of the oe The outer wall is 194 
feet , 109 feet wide, and from 48 to 58 feet high. The 
stones, which are dressed and fitted with great care, are of enor- 
mons size, some of them 30 to 38 feet in length and 4 feet thick. 
‘This wall, it is generally believed by scholars, was erected 
probably about the time of David or Solomon. Within the in- 
closure is a building, which is supposed to have been built for a 
Christian church in the time of the Emperor Jostinian; but it is 
now used as a Mohammedan mosque. Ts separate apartments of 
the mosque are tombs or cenotaphs parporting to be those of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Rebekah and . These tombs 
are of stone, and overhung with cloths embroidered with gold and 
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Sho tence osetia get each cheek. 
Et-Taashi succeeded him as Khalif of the Soudan. 
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Widow,” both names, it be ha their 
‘ sia ayae ta ke 
Maiden’s last victims, when he protested that it was ‘‘the sweet- 


) fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it was carried on to a con- 
factory for manufacturing this ware was 
established in Fayenza, France, in the latter century, and the 
name faience was substituted for that of id bout 1530, 
plates and other ware were manufactured in Italy, decorated with 
subjects derived from Lag ea een of hael and Mare 


Antonio, in it colors. establishment 
was Seaveed in 1874, but = of majolica continued to be 


fabricated in various cities o! Rae ane Be eae cee fs 
aoe erence of the art of making enameled pottery 
ou flourished in France at the famous Palissy 
at Paris the at Nevers and Rouen, Ww! 

was manufactured till the end of the seventeenth century, The 
term ‘' ” is now applied to vessels made of colored clay 
and with white opaque varnish. 

} a mineral, essentially a carbonate of , ofa 
green color. It is valuable as an ore of ir, alth seldom 
smelted alone, not only because it is found along with other ores, 


i 
i 


carbonic 
acid. Itis sometimes passed off in jewel tu Gree 
cally dstinguinbed by fa coor an mc interior hardness 
used for ornamen' a chiefly from 
en fare ruads nto talon, mantels, etc,, of ex 


Pr atanalaber) fen :Arabic) word, fying slaves, When 
Khan desolated great parts of Asia, in the thirteenth 
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vernors of the , This ent continued until 
middle of rh git ese omstsiry, bee the number and 
wealth of the Mamalukes gave them such a preponderance of 
power in Egypt that the named by the Porte was reduced 
toa merely nominal ruler. Theirlast brilliantachievements we 


on the occasion of the French invasion of and ; 
time immediately following the retirement ike Pronch. ney 


sof 
gf poker Cave, The, is situated in Edmonson County, near 
Green River, Kentucky, and extends some nine miles. It contains 
a succession of wonderfulavenues, chambers, domes, abysses, r grat, 
toes, lakes, rivers and cataracts. One cliamber, the Star, is 
500 feet long, 70 feet wide and 70 feet high; the ceiling is com- 
posed of black gypsum, and is studded with inm 
pase, that by a dim light resemble stars; hence the name. 

re are avenues one and a half and even two miles in length, 
some of which are incrusted with beautiful formations, and 
sent a most dazzling appearance. Tliere is a natural tunnel it 
see iuations of a mile long, 100 feet wide, covered with a ceil- 
ing of smooth rock, 45 feet high. Echo River is some three- 
fourths of a mile in length, 200 feet in width at some yoy and 
from 10 to 30 feet in depth, and runs beneath an arched ceiling of 
smooth rock about 15 feet high; while the Styx, another river, is 
450 feet long, from 15 to 40 feet wide, and from 80 to 40 feet 
and is spanned by a natural bridge. Lake Lethe has about 
same length and width as the river Styx, varies in depth from 8 
to 40 feet, lies beneath a ceiling some 90 feet above its surface, 
and sometimes rises to a height of 60 feet. There is also a Dead 
Sea, The entrance to the cave is reached by passing down a wild, 
ay rine throngh a dense forest. To visit the portions of this 

ul cave already traversed requires, it is said, 150 to 200 

miles of travel. 

h Trees.—The most famous of the big trees of Cali- 
fornia are in the Calaveras and Mariposa groves. In the former 
there are ninety-three of these mammoth trees, and the highest 

0 is called the ‘‘ Keystone State.” It is 825 feet high 
45 feet in circumference. In the same rove there are 4 
‘ over 300 feet in height and from 40 to 61 feet in circum: 
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the 
diameter. In addition to these two main groves there are the 
Tuolamne grove with about 30 trees, and the Fresno and 
Stanislaus groves with about each. In this connection 


ated near Calitoga, and contains portions of nearly 100 distinct 
trees of great size. They are scattered over an area of 4 or 4 
miles in extent, and the is 60 feet and 11 feet in 


F 
a 
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These forests, however, are by no means 
lifornia, as they have been discovered in the eastern 
ebraska, and in Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
ing, and other States and Territories. It is suy that 


i 
i 
o 


i 


these trees were silicified during what isknown as the period. 
Silica, which in its crystallized forms is called quartz, agate, flint, 
etc., becomes gelatinized under certain conditions, and even 


liquid. In this" state it permeates the pores of the wood, and as 
the woody fiber decays replaces it. Lime and other minerals re- 
woody structares in the same manner. 


M: in isderived from the Portuguese mandar, 
the Chinese equivalent is hwan. The term is applied Ee foe - 
ers to every of inese officers, T' are 


Office. The points of character are arranged under six different 
heads, viz.: who are not diligent, the inefficient, the super- 
gape vik wae bate i ed pete 
ven in ao officers are elevated or 
so many em the scale of merit, like boys in a class, 
loon is & name popularly given to the dark lines 
and spots upon the surface of the moon which are visible to the 









pRTittaE & 
bipiss 
a 


joer ge pa gli cordial distilled from a fine, delicate 
jety of , called in 
variety of cherry, marazques, grown only Pager 


liqueur is chiefly made, Great care is taken in the distillation to 
avoid ballad to the delicate flavor, and the finest sugar is used to 
sweeten it, 

March, the first month of the Roman year, was named from 
Mars, the god of war, It was considered as the first mouth of the 
year in en until the change of style in 1752. The 
Saxons cal = Hiyd monath, stormy month, and Hred 

month. A 
lardi-Gras.—The Manii-Gras is the festival the 
first day of Lent, or Ash-Wednesday. Most of distinctive: 
ceremonies now annually performed in New Orleans were 
originally introduced by’ the French population as early 
1827. The day is a legal holiday, and the entire city is 
the time ostensibly placed under the control of a king of 
carnival, the “Rex.” There are two princi 
peeks Ses ae 
a is favorite city; the other, or ni 
is known as the ‘‘ Mystick Krewe of Comus.” This has a 
acter altogether anique, The first display was in 1807. | 
‘Twelfth-night (January 6th) the * Knights of Momus” have a 
display us to the Mardi-Gras, but more exclusively bur- 
lesque, and in which they satirize the follies of the age. The 
arrangements for these celebrations come within the control of 
edie elaborate organization. The Mardi-Gras is held on 


tries. It pe becarnlya) ee Ttalians, the bani, af the 

French, an ancake-Tuesday of former times in England. 
: and Dixon's Line, a ede given to the southern boand- 
of the State of Pennsylvania, which separates it from the 
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States of land and Virginia. It was ran, except about 
twenty-two miles, Charles Magon and Jeremiah Dixon, two 
ee mathematicians and meres Speeds November 15, 
1 and December 26, 1767. During the exciting debate in Con- 


hrase, which was caught up and re-echoed by every newspaper 
eoktalsottunc tana unin H 


tains. - 
Massachusetts Bine-Laws.—In regard to the so-called " biue- 
laws" of Massachusetts it is difficult to determine just where the 
line between fact and fancy is to be drawn. It is claimed that the 
founders of Connecticut borrowed most of their laws and judicial 
proceedings from Massachusetts. Many of these laws were en- 
acted previous to 1640, and a number were the orders and sen- 
tances of the Massachusetts Court of Assistants and General Court. 
For instance, one order we find is as follows: " It is ordered, that 
all Rich.. Clough’s strong water shall presently be seazed upon, for 
his selling greate quantytic thereof to several wen servants, which 
was the occasion of much disorder, drankenes, and misdemeanor.” 
Another record, in March, 1631, is to the effect that “ Nich. 
Knopp is fyned 5£ fortakeing upon him to cure the scurvey, by 
a water of noe worth nor value, whieh he solde att a very deare 
rate, to be imprisoned till Leolatere fine or give securitye for it, 
or else to be whipped; and lyable to any man's action of 
whome he bath receaved money for the said water.” In Septem- 
ber, 1634, a number of restrictions ding the fashions of dress 
were enacted. One of them was as follows: ‘' The court, take- 
ing into consideration the greate, superfious, and ex. 
pences oceuxioned by reason of some newe and immodest fashions, 
as also the ordinary weureing of silver, ide, and silke laces, 
girdles, hathands, ete., hath therefore ed that noe person, 
either man or woman, shall hereafter make or buy apparell, either 
woollen, silke or lynnen, with any lace on it, silver, golde, silke, 
or threed, under the penalty of forfecture of suc! " 
That there was restraint put upon the tongue is shown by the 
following, ander date of September, 1686: ‘ Robert Shor » 
for swearing by the bloud of God, was sentenced to have his 
tongue put into a cleft stick, and to stand so by the space of haulfe 
jours.” And here is one inst cakes and buns: “It is 
ordered, also, that no person sball sell any cakes or buns, either 
in the markets or victualing houses, or aaewhe upon paine of 
10s. fine; provided that this order shall not extend to such cakes 
as shal be made for any buriall, or marriage, or such like spetiall 


ue, the favorite form of private theatricals in England in por- 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It orig’ in 
the practice of introducing in any solemn or festive procession men 


wearing masks, who represented either imaginary or allegorical per 
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sonages. Atfirstit wassi ‘an “‘ aeted ms 
expanded into a lar ‘ic coterie, 
hands of men iike Fetcher and Ben Jonson attain 


most splendid as ever Wi the ‘‘Comus" 

Matador, a sh word signifying “slayer. r 
is the ey performer in a bull-fight. He tx hi 
dressed, and holds in the right hand a naked sword, in tl 
the muleta, a small stick with a of searlet-colored silk at- 
tached, After a bull has been driven into a state of Ge lt 
the inferior performers, the matador enters the arena 
complete the tragic business, As soon as the bull’s eye catches 
the muleta he generally rushes blindly at it; and then the mata- 
dor, if he is wel i ekitled, dexterously planges the sword “ between 
the left shoulder and the blade,” and the animal drops dead at his 
feet. The victorious matador be eco with scclamations, and 
not less the bull, should he wound, or even kill his antagonist; in 
oe & new matador steps into the arena and the sport is 
continu 

Matches, Invention of.—Previous to 1829 the matches in use 
consisted of a slender stick with a pointed bert had been 


® 





vented. It consisted of a small tin box containing a bottle, in 
which was placed some sulphuric acid, with sufficient fibrous as- 
bestos to soak it up and prevent its spilling out of the bottle, and 
asupply of properly prepared matches. ese consisted of small 
splints of wood about two inches long, one end of which was 
coated with a chemical mixture prepared bee chlorate of 
potash, powdered loaf-sugar and powdered gum-arabic, the whole 
colored with a little vermilion, and made into a thin paste with 
water, The splints were readily inflamed by dipping the 
endsintothesulphuric acid. These weresu pad es lucifer,or 
loco-foco match, which was ignited by friction: and that, in turn, 
by the Congreve, which was similar to the sulphur matches now 
in use; and this, shortly afterward, by the present lor match, 
Mauna Loa, Volcano of, is on the Sandwich It has. 
two eraters, one of which, Kilauea, is the lar; active voleanic 
crater in the world. The mountain is 14,100 feet high, and Kil- 
aura is situnted on the eastern side, abont 4,000 feet al the sea- 
level. This crater is a vast lake of boiling lava, which rises and 
falls continually by the action of subterranean forces, and it pro- 
duces large quantities of glassy lava in the form of filaments. 
‘This seems to be caused by the passage of steam the 
molten lava, which throws small particles or shots of glass into 
the air, and these leave behind them fine, gleaming filaments, like 
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a tail. The natives call this substance ‘ Pele's hair,” Pele being 
the name of the goddess of the mountain. 

Maundy-Thursday, the Thursday of Holy-week. The name 
is derived from m, the first word of the service chanted 
a ibe wantin of the feet of the pilgrims on that day, which is 
oop nostend seve, balan Sderced tole Be: Avaentak end Beh 
vi t to by oy ; 
ir acta aa ee times it was accompanied by a distribution 


thence called “‘maands.” In usage of maunds in Eng- 
land, the number of doles distributed was by fe 
of the monarch, The custom was retained in that country till the 


by 
of land. Zs pecultertencares uf, Shs Ros aps: rary roe 
after the first is fired by the recoil of the previous explosion; the 
cartridges are picked out of the cartridge-belt, one end of which 
is placed in the gun-mechanism on one side by the automatic 
tion of the gun, and the belt and ls are ejected after 
firing; every recoil of the gun brings the next cartridge into post- 
tion, forces it into the barrel, cocks the hammer, pulls the inleger, 
extracts the empty shell and ejects it from the gun—all 

processes going on with such marvelous rapidity that 600 rounds 
are fired ina minote, The gun can be turned in any direction by 
means of a crank, and the rate of discharge is regulated by a con- 
trolling chamber, ba, egnne rd contrived so that the ie may be 
fired rapidly or slowly, as desired. At the moment of firing, the 
recoil drives the barrel back about three-quarters of an inch, and 
it is this recoil which directs the mechanism of the gun and makes 


5 


its discharges continuous. 
May, Latin Maius, is from a root , or mah, to grow. The 
notion that it was named Maius by the in honor of Maia, 


Ripmatee ee erouy, quite CREE, for the aaa Ser in 
use them ‘ore they knew anything ei er- 
gary oc bis rather ete were Greek deities. The outbreak into 
new life and beauty which marks natureat this time peer! 
excites feelings of gladness and delight; hence it is not wonderful 
that the event should have at all times been celebrated. Among 
the Romans the feeling of the time found vent in their Floralia, or 
Floral Games, which on the 28th of April and lasted a few 
days. In England, as we learn from Chaucer and other writers, 
it was customary, erik the middie ages, for all, both high and 
low—even the court itself—to go out on the first May at 
an early hour "to fetch the flowers fresh,” Hawthorn- e8 
were . ‘These were brought home about sunrise, with 
accompaniments cf horn and tabor, and all possible signs of joy 
and merriment. By a natural transition of ideas they gave the 
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hawthorn-bloom the name of the ** May;"" they called 
mony “the bringing home the May;” ther spoke of them 








Of witxed pole, called the M 
Ls wreaths of ets et Seo aes wi 
retty nearly who. 
ase merry castoms by the Parana Glare who 
to be uprooted. The: y were, however, revived after 
pik my taba | ground for a long time; but they have 
ost 
Mean and Solar Teese to the inclination of the earth's 
axis and its unequal movement in its orbit, solar vary in 
their length. The average solar day corresponds to tin. 





solar time 
all periods of the year, it would be paid that ae ae 


the solar clock Nps at my the ordinary ee 
mean time, would be pointi: Fon 11:45 and 
at other times between 12 12: Four times each year, how- 


ever, the two clocks “ghia oa and correct noon- 


enemies of Daniel were afraid of his popularity they formed a con- 

spiracy against him, obtaining an ee decree, igre Daniel 

was accused of breaking. They preeet the k the 

decree, saying, ‘Know, 0 king, that the law of t at and 

Persians is that no decree or statute which the hag me 
” It is not to be understood from 


was bound and 
low a fe could 





Terms, ‘Dictionary of, [See Appendix. ] 
Meerschaum is « mineral existing in many parts of the world. 
In parore, it is found chiefly at Heubechite in Moravia, and at 
| and Kaffa in the Crimea; and in Asia it is found 
tly just below the soil in the alluvial beds at Kittiseh 
und Bursa in Natolia; and in the rocks of Eske-Hissar, in the same 
it is mined s0 extensively us to give employment to 
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nearly a thousand men. Meersclaum, from its having been 

on the seashore in some places, in peculiarly-rounded 
plac lo was ignorantly imagined tobe petrified froth of 
the sea, which is the meaning of its German name. It is com- 
posed of silica, magnesia and water, When first dug from the 
earth it is quite soft and soap-like to the touch, and as it lathers 
with water and removes grease, it is employed by the ‘Turks as a 
substitute for soap in washing. After molded into pipes, 
these are boiled in oil or wax and baked until hard. 

Melrose Abbey is a celebrated ruin in Roxburghshire. Scot- 
land, near the Tweed, about thirty-one miles southeast of Edin- 
burgh. It was founded in 1136 by David I, completed in 1146, 
and dedicated to the Virgin mae In 1322 it was destroyed by 
the English army of Edward II, but it was soon rebuilt by Robert 
Bruce in a style of megnificence which ranks it among the most 

fect ecclesiastical constructions in the best of Gothic 
architecture. In 18385, and in in 1545, it suffered severely at 
the hands of the English armies, and during the Reformation its 
choicest Leyes were mutilated. In later times many of the 
stones have taken away to use in other buildings, but the 
eburch still remains, and a part of the cloister square. After five 
centuries, these show pininyie sual beauty of the building. 
As an abbey, the history of Melrose is but Tr. Its first occu- 
pants were Cistercian monks. In its line of ab! there was but 
one saint, St. Waltheof, who was a stepson of King David. King 
Alexander II was buried within its wallsat his own request. Bruce 
left it the legacy of his heart, and it gave tombs to that flower of 
Scottish chivalry, the Knight of Lid e, and to his cousin the 
eitaek ke areata vise ceo ig teams a 
lenthol.—The peculiar virtues yy menthol, and in 
fact the drug itself, is comparatively a new discovery in America; 
bat the Chinese and Japanese have made use of it for a long 
time. It is a white crystalline substance ited from oll of 
peppermint, and is obtained by freezing an: Sawing the oila 
number of times, the crystals being ppc during the congeal- 
process, These crystals melt at eit, are 
tly soluble in water, and entirely soluble in ether and the 
ile oils. In the manufacture of menthol the Japanese oil is 
generally used, as it yields the crystals more richly than the 
others. The drug is used for external application, and often gives 
much relief in cases of headache. The eee eee is mainly 
a sensation of intense cold, caused by the rapid evaporation of the 
thin coating of the substance which is lefton the skin when the 
menthol pencil has been rabbed over it. 

Merchants’ Marks.—In the middle it was the practice 
for merchants, traders and others, to whom the pipes use of 
heraldry was not conceded, to be allowed by the heralds to bear 
devices indicative of their trades or occupations. A cutler might 
bear his knife, a tailor Lis shears, a mason his trowel and com- 





where he numerous proselytes and much money. His dis- 
covery was fostered by Dr. D’Elson, physician to the 
brother, and in 1784 the French Government ordered the 


effects which are observed in the public practice of magnetism 
are due to the manipulations, to the excitement of the imagina- 
tion which leads us to anything which laces an in) 

sion upon the senses.” © year Jater, 1785, Mesmer's Penalty 
had so far declined that he left Paris and retired to Lb 
where he spent the balance of his life. Mesmerism excited some 
attention again in 1848, when Miss Harriet Martineau and others 
announced their belief in it. 

Meteoric Stones.—A meteoric stone, which is described 

Pliny as being as large as a wagon, fell near Aijgospotaml, in 


Minor, in 467 B.C. About A. D. 1500 # stone 1,400 
pre fell in Mexico, and is now in the Smithsonian at 
ashington. The largest meteoric masses on record were heard 








of first by Captain Ross, the Arctic explorer, through some Esqui- 
maux. ese lay on the west colt oh raan iain and ped 8 


markable meteorites have fallen in Iowa within the past thirteen 
ore er = poigotel ee eae bette i 
of an «| arseshoe, was seen it & re- 

of at least 400 miles in length and 250 in breadth, lying in 

ri and Iowa. It is deseribed as *' without a tail, but having 
Rett of flowing "lees of fame. Detonations were heard, so vio~ 
a8 to shake the earth and to jar the windows like the shock of 
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unke,” Lapeer fell, hay epedat pe La pal miles 

lowa. for the some seven 

wailee in length by two to four miles in was strewn with 
of this meteor, vary! from a few ounces to 


the ered parts paces’ abont es The one of 
170 pounds is now in of the State versity of Minne- 
sota. The com of this aerolite is Seainstnemmae 

bat, as in all aerolites, there is a considerable on of 


Mica consists of a silicate of aluminum combi eiirgieopen tes 

species, with small RED IIC EIS  REe oo 

iron, oxide of manganese, etc. The most common and 

variety is known as potash mica, ies a constituent of granite, 

CE ee ee ren es: It 
and in veins. It is very widely distributed, 


ties and form as to reg heen with profit. sip ne 
is that of muscovite, in which it agers in translucent lamin# or 
plates. The larger and clearer these plates, the the value 
of the mine or quarry. In Siberia they have found more 
than three feet across, and they have been obtained of great size 
in Sweden and Ni . This is also the case at Acworth, Graf- 


are per maes a reac reas rp ithia mica contains a 
proportion of lithia, which gives it miprehnon me aed 
or or pechliow color, so that it is used for ornamental pu 
Potash mica, when [eps eee ge powder, ‘gmaich to given BH: 
= gle walls, and as a sand for drying ink or 


the blocks with an electric battery, and the 1 recelving- 
instrament of a telephone, constitute one of the = forms of 
a microphone. The invention of the microphon claimed by 
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Professor Hughes of England, and Thomas Edison, the American ! 
inventor. 


Microscope, Invention of the.—It is believed that 
the first com; =siareseopateraa made in a r 


named Jansen, Pocket were first | 

London in 1740 by Benjamin Martin. discovery of the 

magnifying wer of the simple lens was made 
the Ohiristian era, as it is known that the 

magnifiers of glass which they called “ reading-glasses,” and rude 

lenses of have been found in inn. 


discovery 

famous and ill-fated Franklin expedition to the Polar 
the expedition under Lieutenant Schwatka in 1878, Mr. Gild 
the second in command, writes as follows the o 
sun: ‘“ We were inning to used to phenomena 
Aretie region, not fe grmnd Bordieterth is the « sun." 
It is difficult for one who has not witnessed it himself to under- 
stand the meaning of this portent. The idea of eran Boon 
night seems to be much more generally comprehended. Nearly all 
eect a the subject, whether those who have themselves ex- 
perienced its effects ‘or those whose knowledge is derived from 
study, dwell with great force on the wt depressing effect 
upon the physical organization of natives of the median zones: 
caused by the long Arctic night whenever brought within its 
influence. Though much less has been written or said concern- 
ing the interminable day, its effects are almost as deleterious upon 
the stranger as the prolonged night. Indeed, to the sojourner in 
high latitudes the day is much more appreciable, for at no point 
yet visited by man is the darkness the total darkness of 
throughout the entire day, while the ‘midnight sun’ makes the 
night like noon-day, Even when the sun below the 
horizon at its upper culmination the daylight is as intense as at 
noon in lower latitudes, when the sun's disk is obscured by their 
clouds. The Jong twilight in the north, where the sun's 
a around the earth varies so little in latitude at its upper and 

wer culminations, takes some of the edge off of the 


: 
but there is nothing to relieve the long weary day of its fall power 
upon the yaa There (in the north), in the 5; , the sun 
never sets. There is no morning and no night. It is one con- 


patter’ and ‘once more enjoys his hour of rest. In fact, he 
r how to take advantage of the new arrangement, and when 
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travel pursues his journey at ht, or when the sun is 
psy Basia he/and the fron that hardens the snow a 
great assistance in sledging.” ‘ 
ili Divisions and ents.—The United States 
are divided into three military divisions and six military 
ments. The Division of the Atlantic, also the Department of the 
Hast, includes the New England States and all States east of the 
Mississippi River except Illinois, Arkansas and Louisiana. The 
Division of the Missouri comprises the Department of the Platte, 
States of lowa and Nebraska, and Territories of Utah, eastern 
Idaho and sonthern Wyoming; the Department of Dakota, States 
of aseigsic | se — Bose pakors and Montana, on the 
northern part of Wyom! ‘erritory; Department of Texas, 
comprising the Stateof Texas. ‘The Division of the Pacific com- 
the De; t of California, States of California and 


evada; the ment of Arizona, Territories of Arizona and 
New Mexico; and the sn ent of the Columbia, States of Ore- 
gon and Wash’ , and Territories of Idaho and Alaska. 

Millennium.—The idea of the Millennium, literally a thousand 


years’ time, originated proximately in the Messianic expectation 
of the Jews; bot more remotely, it has been conjectured, in the 
Zoroastrian doctrine of the final triampb of Ormuzd over Abriman, 
and was connected by the Christians with the second coming of 
Christ. The notion of a golden age, preserved by the converts 
from heathenism to Christianity, as well as the oppression and 
depo to which they were long subjected by the state an- 
ities, were naturally calculated to develop and strengthen 
such hopes- The chief basis of the millennium idea in Ju 
as well as in Christianity, however, is the ardent hope fora vis- 
ible Divine rule upon earth, and the identification of the Church 
with that of which it is merely a symbol. In the Massie account 
of creation we find the primitive ground for making the victori- 
ous era of the Charch last a oe By a strictly literal 
interpretation of the 4th verse of the 00th Psalm it was supposed 
‘that a day of God was arithmetically equal to a thousand years; 
hence the six days of creation were understood to indicate that the 
earth would pesetheonny 6,000 years of labor and suffering, to 
be followed by a seventh day—that is, 1,000 years of rest and 
Le hee In the Book of Revelation this view is presented. 
Still, the rabbinical traditions differ widely among themselves as 
to the durarion of the happy period. During the civil and relig- 
jous wars in France and England the belief in millenniumism was 
The Fifth-monarchy men of Cromwell's time were 
millennarians of the most exaggerated and dangerous sort. [See 
Fifth Monarchy Men.| Their peculiar tenet was that the millen- 
nium Aad come, and were the saints who were to inherit the 
earth. Great eagerness and not a little ingenuity have been ex- 
hibited by many persons in fixing a date for the commencement of 
the millennium. The celebrated theologian Johann Albrecht 








of the that the millex 
Slo il at dene pc a 
pt : 


iver Volas 

Mineral Veins were Filled, How.—The latest theory, and 

informed of Bei- 

ence as to the manner in which the minerals of the earth have 
been deposited in veins, is that the d jon of mineral matter is 
due to chemical pitation. Acco to this theory, the fis- 
sures are first filled with water, usually fowing fan oo 
in the earth, where, highly heated and under pressure, 
becomes cha with mineral substances. As it 
surface, and the temperature and pressure are reduced, 
erals which it had in solution are precipitated on the sidea of the 
channel. The extensive deposits of various minerals on bye lan 


mineral veins. Water or steam, holding in solution sulphar, 
fluorine and chlorine, and highly heated, might dissolve any miner- 
als with which it came in contact. The formation of es and of 
stalactites in caves seem to prove that solutions of 

are constantly flowing through the rocks beneath the surface of 
the earth. t of the numerous theories that have been advanced 
in explanation of this matter there are four others which are 
worthy of note—the theory of injection, of aqueous ition; 
of lateral secretion, and of sublimation, The theory of 

was held at the time when philosophers were accustomed to 


: 
; 
3 
j 
i 


product of fusion, and most of them contain minerals that never 


of native silver are formed in these eo) veins, both metals he- 
distinct and nearly pure chemically, it was plain that the 
could not have been filled by the action of heat, as these 
‘otals in that case would have united in the form of an alloy. 
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een ee ere Dene wee ane Cee eee 
or nearly all phenomena to the action of water. Tt was 


th alae reece Sete The accounted for 
the filling of fissure veins on the supposition that the metals 
three were poate in the oof a Tn regard to all of 
these four th it has been found that from one circumstance 
AMieral‘ Waters have boc sed from 
'aters have been used from a early period 
ie ea peat faith in 


in moteesven The oldest Greek physicians 

their curative power, and the temples eee scrap Es.eery 

usually in close proximity to mineral springs: | they 

to the Peeitharous thermal springs of 

eee re sl ener paesertea roe atl Das oF as a aes 
in tumor, yarnatism, it, palsy, ‘3 to the warm 
hs of Calirrha, near the Dead Sea, which ‘are mentioned 

Josephus as having been tried by Herod during his sickness. 

are indebted to the Ferariasia Stic dhe Giaeovery sont Cally oF elie ata 


eral thermic in Italy, but of some of the most important 
in other parts of Europe, which may be mentioned Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Baden-Baden, Bath, in a Belgium, and many others; 
and Pliny, in his Natural H " mentions a very large num- 


ber of mineral rings in almost al ‘parts of Europe. 

Ministers Plenipoten , Salaries of.—The salaries of the 
Ministers Plenipotentia the United States are as follows: 
Austria-Hun, , $12, annum; Brazil, $12,000; Central 


Pst " 
500; France, $17,500; ‘German ,500; Great Britain, $17,- 
; Italy, $12, mn yee $12,000; Peru, $10,- 
000: Russia, 7,960. pala, 12,500; Turkey, $7,500. 
Ministers Resident and uls-General, of—The 
Une St the vate Resident and ner of the 
tates are as follows: Pa public, $7, an- 
So a i, ae one 
A FS 
$5.08 ands, $7,500; Sop $5.00), Portugal 
500; Siam, $5,000; Sweden Pa i Nee ‘7.600 
$5,000; Venezuela, $7,500. 
et ta es i ae 
a 
ean on i th centuries, their vioductons Vali we 





exclusively devoted to love romances. ry of 
flourished at the court of Frederick wind Emperor of i tos 
many, in the beginning of the twelfth century, is as the 


father of the minnesingers; the last of them was Walther von der 
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Weide. Besides in of the com. 
es odes on publ oe private reasons of nen or ior 


love was imprisoned. ‘These songs and odes were recited by 

er a oT eenalies Sanna and as nly ee 
em could write, their compositions were preserved 

verbal tradition only, and carried by wandering paral Be 

castle to castle throaghout Germany, and even beyond its borders. 

The works of the minnesin, are for the most superior to 


those of their more generally known contem| the trouba- 
dours (see Trouvere and Zroubadour), both in regu b> Rater 
sentiment, elegance and variety of hnical si anlipens 


of action. The glory of the minn ate may be said 

perished with the downfall of the Swabian dynasty, under which 

ppesier liberty of sear and word was allowed among Germans 
an they again enjoyed for many ages. 

Minotaur, one of the most repulsive conce} of Grecian 
mythology, is represented as the son of Pasiphw and a bull, 
which ad conceived a on. It was half- half-ball—a 
man with a bull's head, Minos, the husband of am shut 
him up in the labyrinth of Crete, and there fed him 
and maidens, whom Athens was obliged to supply as an annual 
tribute, till Theseus, with the help of Ariadne, slew the monster. 
The minotaur is, with some probability, regarded as a symbol of 
the Phoenician sun-god. 

Mirage.—This phenomenon is extremely common in some 
localities and is simple in its origin, being merely the 
in density of contiguous strata of the atmosphere. It 
ocenrs when from any cause, as the radiation of heat 
earth, the stratum of air lying near the surface of 
any locality is rendered less dense than the stratum 
this case rays of light from a distant object situated 
medium, that is a little above the earth's level, com! 
tion nearly parallel to the earth’s surface, will stril 
medium at a very obtase angle, and instead of 
Teflected back to the dense medium. Thus if a spectatoi 
ated on an eminence and looking at an object situated, 
self, in the denser stratum of air, he will see the object 
of directly transmitted rays; and besides this, rays 
object will be reflected from the upper surface of 
stratum of air beneath his eye. ¢ image produced 
reflected rays will appear inverted and below the real ol 
particular states of the atmosphere, reflection of a ‘ion 
the rays takes place at the surface of the dense um, and 
double images are formed—one by reflection and the other by re- 
fraction—the first inverted and the second erect. Som 
objects that are distant and beyond the range of vision because 


As 
i eprraeit Z 
tasltaiiceee 


B 
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of the curved surface of the earth are made visible; this is cansed 
simply ers refraction of the al here. The of the 
desert, w! takes the of a Inke or sheet of water, is 
the reflection of the sky oracloud. As the reflecting surface is 
Pi te ate ae pipe | varies its position, owing to the con- 
aoa san ener Ms ate, Seed ed rents the reflected 
constantly varying, and present the aj ce of 

saber rattan! by the wind. Tila for 0 mirage, ao aaaval 
experienced travelers have found to be Seok eely deceptive, is of 
common occurrence in the arid deserts of Egypt, Persia, 
, ete. In the Arctic regions it is of no uncommon occur- 

rence for whale-fishers to discover the re other ships by 
means of thelr images seen elevated in the air, A fre- 
nently seen in the Straits of Messina is known as the “ Fata 

01 " The ‘Specter of the Brocken” in Hanover is another 
celebrated instance of mii 

Mirrors, Manufacture ea the of mirrors a large 
stone table, which can be inclined by means of a screw under- 
neath it, ig used. Around the edge of this table is a groove, which 
allows the su uous mercury to run off into a receptacle at one 
end. While the surface of the table is perfectly level tin-foil is 
carefully laid all over it. A strip of glass is then placed on each 
of three sides of the foil, and the molten quicksilver is He 
from ladles upon the foil until nearly a quarter of an inch deep, 
me pent of — Siri for kp ig ded Ppemeerer Wo 
u from flow: 4 © of for the 
rs which hes been pha pin ‘ial care, is now dexter- 
ously slid uy the molten metal in open side—that is, the 
side on which no glass strip has been placed. When exactly in 
{ta place it is held till one edge of the table has been raised by the 
serew and the superfluous sro, has run off. ‘The table is then 
tilted back to a level, heavy weights are placed on the glass, and 
it is left thus for several hours, It is then turned over and put in 
a frame, the side covered ae vise: eta hg tin-foil and mer- 
cury—placed uppermost. this position amal, becomes 
hard eur alive Sie glass ty De eet on bat fe-amuse stand 
for sey weeks to be thoroughly hardened. There are other 
methods of mani mirrors, but the finest are still made by 
the method described, w' was invented by the Venetians in the 
sixteenth century. 

Mississippi ‘Scheme.—The gigantic commercial scheme com- 
monly known by this name was projected in France by the cele- 
brated financier John Law of Edinburgh in 1717, and collapsed in 
1720. Its eer object was to develop the resources of the 
Province of Louisiana and the country bordering on the Missis- 
qh ae time believed to abound in the precious metals, 

© CoMpany was pee seg in August, 1717, under the title of 
the ** Com) of the West,” and started with hg Ser of 200,000 
shares of res cach. They obtained the exclusive privilege 
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of trading to the Mississ; the 
The #0 eng 


was 
and whens in 1719, the company obtained 
to the East Indies, China and South 


Argo lp pagal a oe 
Indies,” as it was now called, i 
buta for speculation had seized all classes, and 


were paid for in the depreciated ct 
nnal Lavy of 120 percent. The public 
absolute frenzy, Law's house and the 
daily crowded by # ieee of both =e and 
were content to wait for hou: , for days 
to obtain an interview with the ances 


by hundreds any of whom were glad to take 

ter in garrets, kitchens and les. But i 
while caused the paper cirealation of th 
creased as the Mississippi scheme stock 





< Missis- 
sippi stock now fell considerably, and despite all efforts it con- 
tinued to fall steadily and rapidly. In 1720 the National Ban 
and the Company of the Indies were amalgamated; but, 
this fare an upward turn to the share-market, it failed to 
720, the taal topped faymout, cod Lew ses eopaliasi ae 
), the payment, Ww Was COM i 
the country. The! Brent Government was nearly 


overthrown, 
and id wid financial distress and 
ce lespread bankruptcy was 


ississippi, Steam on the.—The introduction of steam in the 
navigation of the Mississippi River was first made in October, 
1811, by Nicholas J. Rosevelt, who, under an arrangement with 
Falton and Livingston, had a stern-wheel steamboat built in 
Pittsburg, Pa. It was of 200 tons burden, and was called the 
New Orleans. The hull was 138 feet long, 30 feet bean a 
cost of the whole was $40,000, including engines, 
carried sails on two masts. 
Mistletoe.—Many of the cherished superstitions and obsery- 
ances of the pagans were, in the early days of Christianity, 
upon the new religion by the priests, who believed that 
cause would be rendered more acceptable to the 


- 
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Germans, the custom connected with this on Christ- 
mas-eve isan indubitable relic of the days of This 
custom allows any of the daughters of Eve who passes under a 
suspended branch of the mystic plant to be then and there kissed 

" aitralllesse. The 
—The modern mitraillense was invented by a 
Government in 


1864, 
1 and was extensively used by the French the Franco- 


an 
the breech. The American invention of the Gatling gun is on the 
sume pee oa much lighter and more effective. Guns of a 
somewhat 


barrels may be fired without reloading, and in rapid snecession. 
Mnemonics,—The oldest method of rendering artificial aid to 
the memory is said to have been invented by the Greek poet 
Simonides, who lived 500 B. C. It is called the topical or local- 
ity plan, and was in substance as follows: Choose a spacious 
containing numerous differently furnished apartments. 
Tmpress on the mind whatever is conspicuous in it, s0 that the 
oon rete eocres Then if one has to re- 
member a series of i place the first in the hall, the second in 
the parlor, and so on, over the windows, the chambers, to 
the statues and sev: objects. Then, when one wishes to recall 
these ideas in their proper succession, commence going through 
the house, and in connection with each apartment be found 
the idea attached to it. Much labor has been spent on mnemonic 
devices for the assisting in the recollection of numbers, and ulti- 
Pee ee eas parece by. Cregeen le, a German 
monk, was ioe by him in various parts of Europe, and 
finally ee in 1812. His plan was to connect letters with 
figures having some association with each other. Thus, for the 
figure 1 he used the letter t, a single stroke; for 2, n, twostrokes; 
soo three strokes; 4, r, because this letter is found in the 
denoting “four” in all European languages; 5, 1, because 
the Roman numeral L signifies fifty, orfive tens; 6, d, from the 
fancied similarity; 7, k, because two 7s joined at the top would 
somewhat resemble this letter; 8, b or w, from supposed similar- 
ity; 9, p, from similarity, and also f, both of which are united in 
the word puff, which proceeds from a pipe like a 9 figure; 0, 5, x 
or 2, because it resembles in its roundness a which 
gives out a hissing noise like these letters. Vowels are used in 
connection with thee letters, but always with the express stipu- 





insert rape a5 a, tomake up an 
we an un baad a de 1 


are explainable under eee Tas trong tee 
of ‘ 
minute ice-crystals. In highnorthern latitndes infeed jrela 
are very frequent; but whether in higher or lower they 
are only seen when there intervene between the luminary and the 
observer those ao) thread-like ous the eee the cirrus or 
cirro-stratus. 6 col i in the er spaces 
by these clouds render ihaclee eontata that their phere 
a ae fipon ———— ta ice-mist. vane bel incline 
chiefly to the form of regu’ 6) 4 are 
ed faenairerstle different tions between the eye ‘of the 
spectator and the sun, but, owing to the resistance of the air, tak- 
ing up especially vertical and horizontal directions, The refrac- 
tion of the light, passing through these, results in an 
of a colored ring with the sun as a center, the red and 
quite distinct, the other colors overl: x3 Fecr another and indis- 
tinctly seen, or resulting in white, Light also reflected from the 
surface of these prisms, which remains white and is diffused with 
uniformity about the sun. The parhelia may be considered as the 
intensified effects at certain points of a greater condensation of the 
dispersed rays, taking the form of colored of thesun. If 
the sun is near the horizon they appear generally in the halo, and 
if it is higher, anh are at ae the ie There is another 
form of the mock sun, which is a single white 
seen after the sun has set or before f has Hoan tie is caused 
by the reflection of the light from the horizontal edges of ice- 
hoes Mock moons are similar phenomena, but are seen. 
ih a general way the above explanation is pee re! 
these halos and images to the reflection and single and double re- 
fraction of which light is capable, and to the probable effects of 
extraordinary forms and combinations of the ice-ci is; but the 
exact and scientific explanation of the complicated and peculiar 


frosts. 
Moderna Athens, a name often given to the city of Boston, 
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Mass, to the superior intellectnality which is to 
be Its citizens, z | so 
Li tific and eeenae Peres and io eon 
a organiza! name 
sole Mapai boa pe it is pelareay pore 
perp of tenants, and was ponte bate Bnei) 


blood-red trail behind them in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. 
To give even a record of the murders and outrages they com- 
mitted would require an entire volume; but they were ni! 
ibe Hatteats oot the unfortunate victims were, in most cases, 
well known and respected men, The American organization was 
composed of the restless and reckless element drawn to the coal 
regions through the opening of the conl-fields. There is no re- 
corded instance where the of women’s clothes was 
assumed in the United States. rough the efforts of James Mc- 
Parlan, a detective, the secrets of the order were finally revealed 
and many of its members were brought to Tee 
BAneiAsy, ab mepcnd day of the week, derives its designation 
from the ans, who called it Lun@ Dies, or day of the moon. 
Tn most European countries it bas been held os sacred to the moon, 
and hears & comresposiing name—in German, Montag; in French, 
Lundi; Danish, Mandag. The English word comes from the old 
o-Saxon Monandag. 
onitor, The,—This vessel, which played so important a part 
in the Civil War, was constructed under the direction of Captain 
John Ericsson, with its turret invented by Theodore Timbey. Its 
af was 174 foet, breadth of beam 41 feet, and its cost was 
000. In the ent with the Merrimac the Monitor 
was commanded b, jentenant, afterward Admiral, John L, 
Worden. She was lost off the coast of North Carolina, December 
$1, 1862. Four of her officers and nine men went down with her. 
Monroe Doctrine. —The United States had recognized the inde- 
pendence of South American States, and desired to foster republi- 
can ea, in the western hemisphere. It was the convic- 
tion that the less the European powers had to do in the control of 
the governments of America the safer would be republican insti- 
tutions. In the year 1823 President Monroe enunciated the doc- 
trine which came afterward to be known by his name. The 
cease _— as follows: ‘'That To cma any a eae a 
ropean powers to extend their system to any jon 
Tis hemisphere a5 dangerous to our peace and safety; that we 


could not view any interposition for the purpose of or 
controlling American governments or provinces in any other t 
than a a manifestation by European Powers of an unfriendly 

position toward the United States.” This doctrine had an im- 
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ee eaiioe rag wy potent id pool by tao eotag seo 


of the coun! 
Ly pers AO name of fe in the Indian 
Ocean, which blow from the south- weet me Or 
and from the north-east from October to April. 
less strongly-marked, winds off the ome 
Guinea, in Africa and Mexico, the summer, 
heated to a 


the north of Africa and the of Asia are 
i ‘er degree than the Indian Ocean. As the heated air expands 
an ripen and the eclder sit Bore ladan oan eee 
movement of the slenceree ee 0 


= 
i 
z 
Z 
a 
A 
: 
pall 
‘ige 
FSe 


to those which revolve more slowly, an easterly 
communicated to the wind, and the combination of these two di- 


monsoon. 
Monuments and Towers, Hei of—The heights of the 
rincipal monuments and towers the world are as follows: 
fiffel Tower, Paris, 1,000 feet; Washington Manimaaiet Washing- 
ton, D. C., 555 feet; Cathedral at Cologne, 542 feet; Pyramid of 
Cheops, 486 fect; Antwerp Cathedral, feet; Strasburg Cathe- 
dral, 474 feet; Pyramid o Cephrenes, 456 feet; St. Peter's, Rome, 
448 feet; St. Martin’sChurch at Landshut, 411 feet; St. "Paul's, 
London, 365. fect; Salisbury Cathedral, 400 feet; Cathedral at 
Cremona, 897 feet; Cathedral at Florence, 386 feet; Charch S 
Fribourg, | B86 feet; Cathedral of Seville, 860 feet; Cathedral of 
Milan, 855 feet; Cathedral of Utrecht, 856 feet; id of Bak- 
karah, 356 feet; Cathedral of Notre Dame, Mun oe as 
Mark's, Venice, 828 feet; Assinelli Tower, Bol 
any Church, New York, 284 feet; Column at hank 209 feet, 
Charch of Notre Dame, Paris, 224 feet; Bunker Hill pT poten 
221 fect; London Monument, 202 feet; Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
ae ae; Washin; Menon pee a feet; Dien 
lace Vendome, Paris, 153 feet; jan's Pillar, Rome, feet; 
Obelisk of Luxor, Paris, 110 fect. i 
Mosaics.—he origin of the art of producing artistic designs 
by setting small — pieces of stone or glass of different colors, 
#o ns to give the effect of pain is obscure, but it was much 
practi by the Romans, es ly for ornamental pavements, 
mens of which are almost always found wherever the re- 
mains of an old Roman villa are discovered. Unice Che Sven 
empire it was also much used for the ornamentation of charches, 
in which it formed a large portion of the wall-decoration. Chris- 
tian mosaics admit, eh one writer, of two general rie the 
Tater Roman and the Byzantine styles, the material in use being 
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in general cubes of colored glass, inlaid, in the Roman school, on 
a ground of blue and white, although in the latter the tesser# are 
frequently irregular in size and the workmanship 


i 


effects desired. The objects are most frequently 
birds, flowers, fruits, vases, som es bul and more rarely 
portraits and I. In reference to resent Roman 


pu 
to be 443, unds. It was never hung, owing to the fact that 
it was arackon before finished, and rerminad in the pit where it 
was east until the Czar Nicholas caused it to be raised and set 


with forest. It has a ulation of from 8,000 to 10,000 aborig- 
inal Indians, whose calls himself the King of the Musquito 
Nation. The first King of the Mosquitos was crowned at Balize 
in 1825. At his death, several years later, he inted as Regent 
the British agent at Balize. From this time Great Britain, who 
had maintained a foothold in the Honduras country since 1740, 
claimed a protectorate over the Mosquito Kingdom. In 1848 she 
seized the port of San Jaan, and an attempt to extend her 
protectorate over all the adjacent coast. This led to a diplomatic 
quarrel with the United States, which joined the Central Ameri- 
can Republics in refusing to acknowledge the claims of Great 
Britain. This was settled by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1850. 
The its at issue between Nicaragua and Great Britain were set- 
the convention of Managua in 1860, when San Juan was 

and Nicaragua assumed the protectorate 
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which un Sow komen unter the, Wie of * eet eae 
tg cM them composed by the celebrated French 


a named Fleet was married by Bee Mather to 
izabeth Goose, and in due time a son was tohim. This 
little was the particular delight of his maternal gra 
mother, who was known as Mother Goose; ae o = 
infant, was accustomed to relate to him in otherwise the 
wonderful ditties which had been familiar to in her younger 

‘4, ‘These eventually were collected and published by Fleet, 
who, in derision of his mother-in-law, called them ‘* fn ys 
Nursery, or Mother Goose's Melodies for Children,” which 
title they have become famous, 

Motor, Keaty, The, was the subject of mach Lee ats and 
some scientific dixcassfon a few yearsago. Keely to have 
discovered a hitherto unknown ethorie force which wou! 
more than any other known power, and with it to have the 

lem of perpetual motion, The opinions of skilled engineers 
in regard to this so-called discovery were not Mr. 
Edison sald that nothing had been done yet by the motor 
that could not just as well be done by com air, and a 
practical ongineer who had seen it at work said * that it is 
nothing more nor less than a generation of an elastic condition 
rl or vapor Vee easy by causing the molecales of the gas 

upon to vibrate violently in a bere Se from 

whence it ja allowed to escape in this strained Seairable™ Keosty 
to produce a development of power in any way 
showed great perseverance and persi in the 
before the public and in his en aver to catabiish pork 
discovery; but it is now almost forgotten, and has proved its 
worthlessness by being so quickly consigned to oblivion. 

Mottoes of the States.—The mottoes of the various States are: 
Arkansas, Regnant Populi; California, Hwreka; Colorado, Nib 
Sine Numine; Connecticut, gs Transtulit Sustinet; Delaware, 
Liberty and {ndependence: eorgia, Constitution; Illinois, State 
Sovereignty—National Union; Indiana, Constitution; Iowa, Our 
Liberties We Prize—Our Rights We Will Maintain; Kansas, Ad 
Astra Por Aspera; Kentucky, United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall; Louisiana, Justice; Maine, Dirigo; Maryland, Orescite et 
Multiplicamini; Massachusetts, Mnse Petit Placidam Sub Libertate 
fon Michigan, # Pluribus Unum—Twuebor—Si Quaris Pen- 

Amanam Circumspice ; Minnesota, L’Etoile du Nord; 
Missouri, United We Stand, Divided We Fall—Salus P. Su. 


prema Lex Esto; Nebraska, Equality Before the Law; 
All For Our Soanty: New York, Excelsior; Ohio, in 
Oregon, The Union; Pennsylvania, Virtae—Liberty— 


; Rhode Island, Hope; Tennessee, 
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Commerce; Vermont, Freedom and es get Cui Bio Bemper 
Zyrannie;: Went Virginia, Montant Boyer, Lert; Wisconst, 


Pefousd-Builders.—It is generally believed that the 
Pater ssa ae ssaaie oat wre pees Porelata hy sal ae - 


= 


h Posty the progenios nef mate of tho. liber 
\y p of some o! 
tribes, and that, occupation, they disappeared— 
at least a FS at Maapper ah Sgeiey tea oe 
oe a from Asia; ey tegen feo ia fr eiboc 
peo) 5 y 1 over to 
down the Pacific coast of America from 
Alaska and to the Mississippi Valley, and down to Mexico, Central 
America and Peru. The remains of the Mound-Builders, as this 
are called, are scattered over most of the States of 
the Central and lower Mississippi Valley, along the banks of the 
Missouri, and on the sources of the heny, They are most 
numerous in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, gp rome Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee, He aarp pe tea oe gla 
vase ar ee pry ach nfl na eae aay 


ered ay = aguas ge 
a excodt aoe se 
test of the I Licking Valle Valley, are Newark, Ohio, which cover an 


area of two square mil: es; in other localities there are some which 
phe of ninety fot. It is not believed that these 
ito as no inscriptions or tablets yet v= 
ered indicate this. y of these mounds have been found to 
Saale po eet ae ements Cen ornaments, 
composed of shee its native 
=e iplor reared ee rude pottery of curi- 
In substantiation of the belief that these people came 
is the fact that in Siberia mounds have been found sim- 
a en eae 
—The mountains of Ararat, referred to in the 
Spates the plain of Arexas in Armenia, and are 
led into two peaks, Great Ararat and Little Ararat. The sum- 
mit of the former is 17,823 feet above the level of the sea, and of 
the latter 18,000 feet. It is believed iiahiazeniing place of the 
Ark was upon some lower portion of this ran; er than upon 
larars epee rt of this view is the fact that at an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 or 7, feet the climate is temperate, the harvests 
are gnick to mature and abundant; while for more 
than 3,000 feet below their summits, are contin ly covered 
“Mountain Meadéw M Jn September, 1887 
assacre.—In , & party 
of rang known as ‘*The Arkansas Company” arrived in 


He 
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‘The “ Saints who had 

be iy nit pry ape pr en 

scenes ap ore had stolen or their 

property, had given just cause of The 
lowers of Yi and his “* ” and head men had won 


Neem cnt in pe theorem a eel ea ae eee 


Mormons determined to starve them out, but finally it was decided 
to send a flag of trace to them with the aivine te ee 
iste ww ape agora arn depart by another road was 
marked ont for them. emigrants, strange to say, accepted 
this advice, and marched into an ambush which had been 

for them, Men, women and children were slaughtered, 
bodies of the slain were puny sna left nude for the time, 
later were thrown into shallow graves, where 

seented and unearthed by the wolves, The bones of the 


ht 


were given a decent burial the authorities, and some 
saneed an rods wn tainol’ Gree the, govern 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” Several of 


the instigators of the massacre were brought to trial and 
quently punished. 

Mountains, Highest.—So far as known, Mount Everest, 
Himalayas, is the highest mountain in the world, rising 
feet above the sea. psang in Siberia is probably the next 
est, 28,300 feet. Then follows Sra Pama 28,156 
feet; Ilampu, 24,744 feet; Aconcagua, feet; Chimborazo, 
21,424 feet—all in the Andes range. Hindoo Koh, Hindoo Koosh 
Mountains, 20,000 feet; Ararat, in Armenia, 17,260 feet; St. Elias, 
in Alaska, 19,500 feet; Kilimanjaro, 18,715 feet, and Kenia, 18,000 
feet, both in the Mountains of the Moon in Africa; Popocatapetl, 
17,853 feet, and Orizaba, 17,176 feet, in Mexico; Elburg, in the 
Caucasus range, 18,570 feet, and Blanc, in the Alps, 15, 
Whitney, 14, feet, and Shasta, 14,442 feet, in California; 

14,888 feet, and Pike’s Peak, 14,174 feet, both in the 


Rocky Mountains. 
—From the earliest times the manner of ex- 
pao ef at death has differed in differentcountries. The 
of mou: was usually seven days; but in some 
instances, as at the death of Moses and Aaron, it was extended to 
thirt) The mourners tore their clothing, cut off the hair 
and strewed ashes on their heads and cast themselves on 
the ground, weeping and smiting their breasts. The Greeks 


i 
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mourned thi , except in Sparta, where the mourning period 
any ad wore cose Mack garment to 
& 


EiEl 
a 
& 
F 
E 


The | 
Jasted only a few days; but if the death was that of some 
ler or ral all business was stopped, and the foram 
is were closed. Among the Fiji Islanders the 

are required to burn their bodies on the death of a chief, 

in the Sandwich Islands the people go into mourning by 
knocking out the front teeth and by painting the lower part of the- 
face black, The mourning color ae | ¢ Romans under the 
republic was black or dark blue for both sexes, but during the 
empire the women wore white. In Europe and America the color 
is black; in Barker 3 is violet; in China, white; in Egypt, yel- 
low; in Ethiopia, brown. It is custo for the courts in all 
European countries to go into mo} on the occasion of the 


buildings on the death of a aaa i . hero of national repu- 


“a 


generally questions pane private interests of no great im- 
portance, are decided by the 
vocates or any expense. The Mufti of Constantinople, or 
Grand Mufti—called also Sheikh al Islam (Lord of the Faith)—is 
the ates: religious authority of the empire and the supreme 
head of the Ulemas (servants of religion and Jaws). Be ranks 
next to the Grand Vizier; he is the chief interpreter of the law, 
and his authority and influence, though only advisory, were for- 
merly yery t. He is appointed, and may be deposed by the 
Sultan, and his ition has in late years lost much of its dignity 
and importance; but he is exempt from death or any degrading 
punishment, and his property cannot be confiscated. 
Mumming.—The practice of mamming, or oy ey ns it 
ie 


Means, is very ancient. It was Bs by th mans during 
the Saturnalia, or days of festival and revel, when Saturn was be- 
lieved to rule the earth. When ‘ism was replaced by Clris- 
tinnity, Christmas festivities the place of the ancient 


Saturnalia; but in spite of the efforts of the priests to suppress it, 
the practice of masquerading was continued. The players 
dressed in the most outlandish costumes obtainable, spo in 
halls or led the streets, not unfrequently entering private 
houses. England and Scotland mumming is not con! to 
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Wimburn, Staffordshire, in 1792. Toward the close of the last 
century many ts were obtained in the United States for new 
machines and improvements on old ones. Many of the first in- 
ventors spent sums of money on their machines, and it has 
Deen estimated that it cost fully $1,000,000 to bring them to the 
perfection attained in 1810, when a machine 100 nails a 
minute. The machine invented by Jesse Reed of Massachusetts 
about 1800 is the one which first came into general use, and this, 
with some improvements, is the one most jy used to-day, In 
1810, Joseph C. Dyer of Boston, then a merchant in London, took 
out patents in dd for the nail-machinery invented in 
Massachusetts; it was at once widely introduced, and large 
peri! establishments were bee a sree Some 
factories at Birmingham are now capa making over 
40,000,000 nails a week. The term penny, used to indicate the 
size of nails, is supposed to be acorraption of pound; thus a four- 
penny nail was one such that 1,000 of them weighed four pounds; 
4 tenpenny, such that 1,000 weighed ten Originally the 
Snndred.” when a fied to , Meant six seore or 120; conse- 
quently the thousand was 1200, In France the ee part of the 
nails used in carpentry-work are made of soft -wire, pointed 
wus the hammer, and the head is formed by pinching them in a 


vise. 

Namby-Pamby,—The term “‘ namby-pamby,” which has come 
to be ee at person of vacillating character, as well as to 
weak literary productions, was originated by the poet Pope, He 
applied it to some puerile verses that had been written by an ob- 
scure poet—one Ambrose Phillips—addressed to the children of a 
peer. The first half of the term is meant as a baby way of je 
nouncing Amby, a pet nickname for Ambrose, and the second 
is simply a jingling word to fit it. 

Natural Bridge of Virginia is situated in Rockbridge County, 
and spans the mountain in which flows the little stream 
called Cedar Creek, the bed of which is more than two hundred 
feet below the surface of the plain. ‘The middle of the arch ix 45 
feet in dicular thickness, which increases to 60 at its june- 
ture with vast abutments. It is 60 feet wide, and its span is 
almost 90 feet, Across the top isa pablic road. For many years 
the name of Washington, cut in the rock forming one of the abut 
ments when the Father of his Country was a lad, stood high 
above those of all others; but in 1818 a student of Washington 
ee Virginia, te ue naine, climbed from the foot to the 

the rock ante is name above that of Washington. 
fatural Gas.—Tho earliest use of natural gas of which there 
is any record is in China, where for centuries it has been conveyed 
from fissures in salt-mines to the surface through hollow bamboos 
and used for barning purposes. There are also places in Axia, 
near the Caspian Sea, where it is seen to issue from the earth, and 
asimilar phenomenon is to be seen in the Szalatna salt-mine in 
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the vil andl ths gaa wah nominee) Sioa houses 
on 


and for illuminating purposes, and occasion of La! 
ette’s visit in 1824 it is maid that the village was 
this gas. Although this discovery was widely known it did net 


lead to any further experiments, either in the borhood or in 
other places, till fully twenty years after. In early part of 
the present century it was found that the wells which were bered 
for salt in the Kanawha Valley yielded pognaneeney but 
it was not utilized as fuel antil isin. In a well wi was 
sunk for petroleum at West Bloomfield, New York, struck a flow 
of natural gas. An effort was made to utilize this, and it was car- 
ried in a wooden main to the city of Rochester, a distance of 
twenty-four miles, in 1870, for the purpose of ill the 
city, but the experiment was a failure, In 1873 a well in Arm- 
strong County, Pennsylvania, was so arranged that the gas could 
be separated from the water with which it was di and 
conveyed through pipes to several mills in that vicinity, where it 
was rian vely Dan for manufacturing pate for the first 
time. From date to the present day the use of natural 
both for fuel and Hluminating, has increased very ge it hav- 
tes discovered in other parts of Pennsylvania, 


a, 

Natural Storm-Signals.—A continuous south wind in most 
localities will in a few days cause rain, becasines Dae warm, 
dense and charged with moisture, it is rarified and by the 
atmosphere of more northern or elevated sections, and thus its 
capability of sustaining moisture is lessened. On the other hand, 
a continuous north wind dispels all rain signs for the time panes 
Flaky clonds, or low-running ones, from any direction but 
north, denote rain or snow. Salmon, leaden or silyery-colored 
clonds denote falling weather; bright red, clear, When the san- 
set is followed by bright lances or streaks of light of various hues 
radiating from the point where the san disappeared, continuing 
across the heavens and converging to a common point in the op- 

ite horizon, there exists a storm-cloud in line with the sun, 

though it may be so distant as to be for a while entirely hidden 
from view by the rotundity of the earth. If the rays of light are 
ev divided north and south of the line between the observer 
and the radiating point, and continue so until they have faded 
out, the cloud isapprosching. When “ heat-lightning " is visible 
there is a storm-cloud in the same direction, though it may not be 
seen nor thunder be heard. When the lightning is 
and very brilliant the storm is a violent one, though the track of 
the destructive elements may be from 100 to 200 miles away. 

Nautical Terms, Dictionary of.—{See Appendis} 

Naval Academy,—There ure allowed at the United States 
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which they are nominated. The course of naval cadets is six years, 
the last two of which are spent at sea. All cadets at the time of 
their examination for admission must be between the of 14 


emsel' tes Navy eight years, in- 
eluding the Hue of Dee alee Academy, unless sooner 
gting rh e nav: jet is $500 a year, beginning 
at the of adi 7 

Navies of Europe——The number of vessels comprising the 
navies of the several European countries ure as follows: Ger- 
many, armored ships, 14; unarmored ships, 81; ‘boats, 
130; armored gun-boats, 18; unarmored gun-boats, 11. France, 
armored ships, 60; unarmored ships, 59; torpedo-boats, 128; un- 


ships, 46; boats, 50; armored gun-boats, T. Spain, ar- 
mored ships, 20; unarmored ships, 39; torpedo-boats, 21; armored 
gun-boats, 4; unarmored gu 
armored ships, 4; unarmored ships, 6; boats, 24; armored 
ngeareses 11; unarmored gun-boats, 18. Turkey, armored ships, 
‘7; unarmored ships, 48; armored gun-boats, 5; unarmored gun- 
boats, 11, Denmark, armored ships, 7; unarmored ships, 6; ar- 
mored gun-boats, 5; unarmored -boats, 8. 

Na’ ion Acts, The.—In 1650 an act was passed by the 
British Parliament with a view to stop the gainful trade of the 
Datch, prohibiting all ships of foreign nations from trading with 
any ‘on Gar lantation without a license from the Council of 
State. In 1651 the prohibition was extended to the mother-coun- 
try, and no goods were suffered to be imported into England or 
any of its dependencies in any other than lish bottoms, or in 
the ships of that European nation of which the merchandise was 
the genuine growth or manufacture. In abe rene 1600 forei, 

v . were Rproliaeel. from Sneed tron colo arte: In vies 

aduty was y goods shi from one colony to another, 
and nik ears later ths luna were forbidden to manufacture 
any which would be likely to compete with English ones in 
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revolving around it in orbits; the smaller, the nearer are to 
the central orb. Certain points are assumed in this to 
explain the distribution of matter in our solar system. It is 
assumed that in off great masses from the central disk, 
immense quantities of minute particles were also thrown, which 
continue to revolve, in the same plane with the large mass, around 
the central et hd slow degrees these minute atoms, by the 


law of grav! were aggregated into the mass nearest to 
them. subordinate segregations would form with most 
difficulty nearest the cent mass, because of the superior 


attractive foree of the latter, wherefore the interior planets— 
Mercury, Venus, the earth, and Mars—are smallerthan the two 
Sie orbs in the zone beyond them. These two enormous planets, 
upiter and Saturn, occupy the space where conditions are most 
favorable to subordinate aggregations; but beyond them the gravity 
ee ae tn eon Se ee 
in outer zone, Uranus and Neptune, are smal than the 
ets of the middle zone. This hypothesis was first suggested 
i William Herschel, and was adopted and developed by Laplace, 
Needfire is fire obtained by the friction of wood upon wood, 
or the friction of a on a stake of wood, to whines wide- 
— superstition ed peculiar virtues. With varicties of 
il, the practice of raising needfire in cases of calamity, par- 
ticularly of disease among cattle, has been found to exist amon, 
most nations of the Indo-Kuropean race. It has been supposed 
effectual to defent the sorcery to which the disease is aes 
‘When the incantation is jaking. place all the fires in the neighbor- 
hood must be extinguished, and they have all to be athe from 
the sacred tipo In various places in the Scottish Highlands, 
the raising of needfire was practiced up to a few years ago. The 
sacrifice of a heifer was thought necessary to insure its efficiency. 
‘The ways of o| fire from wood have been various; one is 
by an apparatus which has been called the “ fire-churn,” o 
oe turning on a pivot, and furnished with Foe by means 
which it is made to revolve very rapidly, and fire is generated 
by the friction. In its origin, the fire-churn was considered a 
model of the apparatus by which the fires of heaven were daily 


Nemesis,—According to Greek mythology, Nemesis was a 
female divinity who was regarded as the personification of the 
righteous anger of the gods. According to Hesiod she was the 
daughter of Night, and was originally supposed to ify the 
moral feeling of right and a just sense of criminal actions—in 
other words, the conscience, She was in an ial manner 
looked upon as the avenger of family crimes and the humbler of 
‘the overbearing. There was a celebrated temple sacred to her at 
Rhammus, one of the boroughs of Attica, about sixty stadia distant 
from Marathon; the inhabitants of that place considered her the 
danghter of Oceanus, According to a myth preserved by Pau- 


I 
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Nemesis was the mother of Helen by Jnpiter, and 
reputed mother of Helen, was cay tn as eee aes but 
seems to have been invented in times to represent 


eis: 
Fed 
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| 
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as clothed with the tunic and sometimes with 
swords in her hands and a wheel at her a griffin also having 


: 


his right paw upon the wheel; sometimes in a chariot drawn by 

Newgate Prison.—The celebrated London known as 
Newgate stands at the western ewgate Street. 
The exterior ts high, dark stone 
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po 
city as early as 1218, and hence the name, About two centuries 
afterward it was rebuilt by the executors of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, whose statue, with a eat, stood in the niche till its destrue- 
tion by oe arene fire of London in 1666. Shortly after, it was 
reconstructed, from which time till 1780, the date of the erection 
of the present edifice, its condition was, in a rit Aoi of 
view, horrible. It is stated that in the 8) of 1750 the jail 
distemper, spreading to the adjoining Sessions caused the 
death of two of the judges, the lord mayor, and several of the 
jury and others, to the number of sixty persons and upward. 
¢ Newgate Calendar contains biographical notices of the most 
notorious murderers, burglars, thieves and forgers who have 
been confined within its walla. 

New Testament Money.—The American equivalent of the 
Roman money mentioned in the New Testament is as follows: A 
mite, 00.843 cents; a farthing, about 00.687 cents; a penny or de- 
narius, 13.75 cents; a pound or mina, $13.75. 

New York Elevated Railways.—In 1868 an elevated railroad 
extending a half-mile was constructed on Greenwich Street, New 
York, as an experiment. ‘Three years later the West Side 
Elevated Railroad Company obtained a charter, but Ba 
afterward sold its right to the New York Elevated 
Company, The new organization proceeded rapidly to erect its 
roads, and in December, 1879, its rolling stock consisted of 181 
locomotives, 202 passenger cars, and 8 service cars. In May, 
1879, the rond was leased to the Manhattan Railway Com; a 
The Metropolitan Elevated Railroad was first called the Gilbert 
Elevated Railroad, in honor of its projector, Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert. 
Although the company obtained its charter in 1872, work was 
not commenced until March, 1876. In two years it expended 
$10,800,000 in constructing its lines. In 1s 
rolling stock, consisting of 56 locomotives, 180 passenger cars, 
and 2 freight cars, was leased to the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road Company, which now controls and manages the entire 
elevated railroad system of New York. 
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Laldarte a one of the most ape ere the 
ua! ic of Germany belonging to the middle 
eain is known of the author or aathors of ther woek a 
the fact that it was put in its present form by a wandering min- 
strel in Austria about or prior to the 1210, which is the date 
of the oldest accredited manuscript. the more authentic manu- 
scripts the poem consists of only twenty parts, The epic cycle 
embraced in the Nibel: flied may be specially regarded as the 
fusion of the history of the mythical people, called in eer 
the Nibelungen, with five h groups of myths, in which are 
incorpo the adventures of some of the most uni ly pop- 
Lili belonging to the semi-historical myths of mediw- 
val German folk-lore; as, for instance, the hero Siegfried, with his 
mantle of cas and the lovely Icelandic hild; King 
Gunther of Burgundy, and his fair sister, Kriemhild, the wife 
Siegfried; Hi. of Norway, Dietrich of Berne, and Etzel (Attila), 
King of the Huns, The loves and fends, and the stormy lives and 
violent deaths of these national heroes and heroines, are skillfully 
intertwined in the Nibelungenlied, and artistically made to center 
round the mythical treasure of the Nibelungen, which after the 
murder of Siegfried, who had brought it from the far north, is 
secretly buried by his murderer, Hagen, beneath the Rhine, where 
it still remains. The poem, in its rade but strict versification, 
tells the tale of Kriemhild’s vengeance for her husband's death 
with a passionate earnestness that carries the sympathies of the 
reader with it, uotil the interest culminates in the catastrophe of 
the fierce battle between the Bulgarians and Huns at the court of 
Etzel, whose hand Kriewhild has accepted, the better to accom- 
plish her purpose of revenge. Thetaleof horrors fitly closes with 
the soa bp slaying wiih Bleatriod after Seon ee her ven- 
ce with Siegfried'’s swo murderer, Hagen. 
O Miraregus Canal.—T' he great incentive to the voyages of the 
early American explorers was the discovery of a direct route to 
the far East. The existence of a natural strait, connecting the 
two oceans, was a settled conviction in the minds of those brave 
a meta it was reluctantly abandoned only after a most 
minute and thorough examination of the whole coast. When the 
fact was at last forced upon men’s minds that there was not a pas- 
sage provided by natare, the more intelligent and far-seeing at 
once the idea of an artificial channel. Even Balboa 
and Cortes touched upon it, and the project was definitely urged 
upon Philip IL by Gomara, the Spaniard, in 1551; but there was 
not then in ess the energy and ability to grasp so vast an un- 
dertaking. Fora long time afterward there was no thought of 
an interoceanic canal until Humboldt awakened new interest inthe + 
subject, and indicated the Valley of the Aratroand the Isthmus of 
Darien as points where, in his opinion, examinations should first 
be made. 1825 Nicaragua invited the co-operation of the United 
States in the construction of a canal Ly way of Lake Nicaragua 
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ip) and the prospect indicates the survival of Hieeseiee 

fittest of ap Napoleon thoroughly believed in this: 
ee aceetes before he became Emperor, was 
sume the presidency of the ‘* Canal Napoleon de 
magazine article published at that time he said 
Nicaragua can become the necessary ronte of the 
of the world, bp is ean Th rape ge ex! deasea Of 
prosperity and grandeur.” is, to-day, & prospect I~ 
mediate fulfillment, and it is more than ble that the 400th 
SA of Columbus’ discovery, 1892, will see his dream ac- 
complished of a direct water-way to the ey Mirai 
now well under way, all the jms been completed. 
and active construction work begun, [fn 1888 ine Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua and Costa Rica was in 
Co with a capital of $100,000,000. Iny 
concessions have been ee from the Governments Tatified 
by the Congresses of Ni’ oa and Costa Rica, which bave a 
common boundary for some distance in the San Joan River. ‘These 
include all privileges for the canal and 4 railroad and 
line along its route; also land ts amounting to a million and 
@ quarter acres, mostly on the line of the cani These are now 
vested rights and the property of United States citizens, which 
our Government is bound to protect: hence there is no 
obstacle to the steady pro, and early completion of the work. 
The route, operations and constructions, as at present. 
are as follows: ‘The course is to be from Greytown on the Atlantic 
to Brito on the Pacific, a total distance of 169.07 miles, of which 
140.78 miles are free navigation and 28.89 actual excavation and 
construction. At the highest point of the ronte is the great inland 
sea, Lake Nicaragua, providing a vast water supply at the summit 
level, and obviating by its size as a reservoir those destructive 
freshets, such as characterize the Chagres River, which have 
been one of the greatest difficulties at Panama. This lake 

a 





is very and affords free navigation to the 
ships for 56.50 miles of the course; it is onl eon 
en the Pacific; but, singularly, has only one ont! 
loan River, which empties into the Atlantic, To the west a < 
Take a cut of 8; miles carries the canal to the Tolo basin, where, 
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by damming the Rio Grande River, five miles of free 

are secured at the altitude of the lake 110 feet above the sea-level. 
At this dam two locks lower the level 85 feet, and the canal con- 
tinues in excavation down the valley of the Rio Grande for two 
tiles to the last lock, a tidal one of 80 feet lift, below which 
it enters the upper of the harbor of Brito, one and a-half 
miles from the ic. ‘The eastern course follows the San Juan 
for 84 miles, then continues for 12.73 miles th h the San 
Francisco and Machado basins, a rock-cot of three miles, and the 
Deseado basin four miles—the regu depth of water and the 
level of the lake being maintai for this entire distance by 
means of dams and embankments. Then by a series of three 
locks the canal is brought down to the sea-level, and after 12.37 
miles of soft excavation reaches the Atlanticat Greytown. Among 
the leading he feats is the formation of harbors at 
(ireytown and Brito. It is proy to protect Brito and the west- 
ern mouth of the canal from the i uta of the Pacific by two 
long breakwaters. Greytown harbor is now obstructed by a sand- 
bar, which is to be removed by d ing the entrance, protected by 
a stone jetty. The estimated cost for building and equip the 
canal is $60,000,000, The commercial value and far-reac! re- 
sults of this great enterprise almost exceed the limits of thought. 
The traffic ready to use the canal as soon as opened will give a net 
revenue of aboot $15,000,000 annually; and once opened, the traffic 
will without doubt be vastly increased. It will reduce the water 
distance from New York to the Pacific ports, now 13,000 to 14,000 
miles, to 4,500 to 5,500 miles; the distance from Europe to Japan 
by 8,000 miles; and besides this saving of mil it lies directly in 
the th of ae belt of steady trade-winds, which will carry 
a almost all the way from Europe to Japan without tempest 


or 

Nickel was first obtained as a metal in Germany about 1751; 
but the ore had been previously known to miners, who called it 
ku, ickel, or Old Nick’s copper, for the reason that, tho 
it ed like copper ore, no co could be obtained from it. 
Nickel, when pure, is silvery white, and does not oxidize or tar- 
nishin the air. It is found in Pnesiit paces of the world, but the 

mines are in Russia, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Eng- 

and Scotland, and in the States of Pennsylvania and Con- 

necticut in America. Its chief use is for plating other metals, but 
it is also used in alloys, 

Nihilism,—The term ‘‘ Nihilist” was probably first nsed by the 
Russian novelist Turgeneff, and was given to the party now 
known as Nihilists in derision, because its members sought the 
destruction of all existing order and government without propos- 
oe ars eerensiy without intending to substitute any defined 

jeme or on in its place. earliest advocate of this 
doctrine was Michael Bakunin, who as éarly as 1847 advocated a 
Russian republic, and in 1808 founded the “ International Alli- 
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get none, The population has grown to 10,000, which lives 
without law or lawyers, Several small have wn up.” 
A provisional government was established in 67, and the 


which time Owen G. Chase was elected a delegate to Congress. 
A bill for the of this land into a Territory had been 
‘ht up at the second session of the Foi prea en hs 
Soon after re of Ord be Congress, a bill for 
its organization un e name arron was brought, and 
was referred to the Committee on Territories. 
ise sce benn MTL oF thvlaing, tags tae hae 
a trit! or i ing atl 
term is to these divisions of ¥ A d, 
which are known as the North, East and West Ridings, and each 
retains its own government and officers, as in the early times. 
Notable Hoax.—A certain bookseller of London 
found himself with a large edition of a book called '* Drelincourt 
on Death" on his hands, and consulted Daniel De Foe, the author 
of * Robinson Crusoe," as to some means of disposing of it. A 
few after, this fertile author furnished the manuscript of a 
amphiet entitled The Trae History of an Soper ion of One 
rs. Veal, the Next Day After Her Death, to One Mrs. Bargrave, 
at Canterbury, the 8th of September, 1705." The business-like, 
homely, commonplace air of truth that pervaded the whole story 
was irresistible to the average reader, He felt compelled to be- 
lieve it. Especially was it convincing to the ladies. The appari- 
tion wore a washed silk gown. Her friends did not know that 
she had had that particular gown washed, but afterward learned 
that she had. hat a convincing air was in this small detail! 
“ Don't tell me,” said a lady to her husband, who doubted the 
story, ‘‘that you know anything about washed silk!” And the 
point of this ghost-story was that this good woman had returned 
to her neighbor's tea-table to declare that Dr. Drelincourt’s book 
on death was the wisest and truest volume ever written on the 
subject. This pamphlet was circulated and brought an immedi- 
ate demand for the The copies, to borrow an illustration 
used by Sir Walter Scott, who was very fond of telling this little 
story, ‘‘ which had hung on the bookseller’s hands like a pile of 
leaden bullets, now traversed the town in every direction like the 
same bullets discharged from a field-piece.” A new edition of the 
book was soon printed, with which was bound the remarkable 
pens. Of this volume fifty editions have since been sold; it 
made fortunes for both publisher and bookseller, and thou- 
sands of at 7 in d still buy it, and still quote Mrs. Veal’s 
case as one of the authentic su; tural ap) ces on record, 
November, Latin novem, nine, the ninth month of the year 
am the ans at the time when the year consisted of 10 
and then contained 80 days. It subsequently was made 
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fessional Ss services, 4,074,238; trade and transporta- 


Oceans, Depth of.—The average depth of all the oceans is from 
9.000 a ONO tabon. Soundings have been made in the Atlan- 
LS Te Nt ee TE oe Sree es 
a depth of 28,250 feet, or about four and 
one-half miles. In 1872~74 the ship Challenger made a voyage 
around the world for the purpose of taking deep-sea sound: 
eae ae ore Shorr tims the arenices den in the Pacific Ocean 
was 


Ocean Steam Navigation.—The first ocean steam igati 
in the world was by the steamboat Phonix, built by Colonel John 
navigated from Hoboken, N. J., to Philadelphia in 
bert L. Stevens. In 1819 the Savannah, an American 
f 880 tons burden, built at Corlear’s Hook, N. Y., made the 
steam voyage across the Atlantic, The steamer went from 
York to Savannah, Ga., and thence to England. From Eng- 
she to St. Petersburg, Russia, where an effort was 

of her to the Czar. ‘the sale not being consum- 

she an to New York, and was afterward converted 
vessel. 

‘as the eighth month of the so-called ‘ Year of Romu- 

became the tenth when (according to tradition) Numa 

commencement of the year to the first of January. 

preserved its ancient name, notwithstanding the attempts 

Roman Senate and the Emperors Commodus and 

, Who substitated for a time the terms Faustinus, Invic- 

Domitianus. Many Roman and Greek festivals fell to be 
brated in this month, the most remarkable of which was the 
sacrifice at Rome of a horse (which was called October) to the god 
Mars. The name is from the Latin octo, eight. Among the 
Saxons it was styled Wyn-monath, or the wine month. 

Odin was the chief god of the ancient Danish, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, and in fact all the North Germanic races, having bis seat in 

‘alaskjalf, where he receives, through his two ravens, tidings of 
all that takes place in the world. As a war-god he holds court in 
Valhalla, where all brave warriors arrive after death. Under the 
name of Wuotan or Wodin he was also worshiped by the Saxons. 
Wednesday derives its name from this god. There ix another 
Odin, who, according to tradition, was a chief of what is known 
as the Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic family of nations 
which migrated from Asia into Europe. In the time of Pompey 
and Julius Cesar, 70 B. C., he ruled, it is said, over a portion of 
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regiment until it was finally mustered ont of service Old Abe was 
engaged in thirty-six battles. ee ae 
of an enemy by a note of alarm; and at the siege of the 
rebel general, eerie enentenr his men to ca or 
kill the bird, at the same time that he would rather 


capture Old Abe than a whole bri en Company C was 
mustered out it was resolved that Old Abe should be presented to 


back to his native State, and on September 26 he was formally 
accepted by Governor Lewis on behalf of the State. During the 
winter of 1 65 he was exhibited at the theta gees 
and the sale of his picture and a little hee ry of his ex- 

loits netted to the fund for sick and soldiers th sum of 

16,000, From that time until his death, which occurred in 1881, 
he was exhibited at fairs, political conventions and soldiers’ re- 
unions without sethenti 7m model of him was taken by the 


March 26, presumably from the effects of smoke inhaled at 
atria the Capita at hdizon inthe earlier part ofthe He 
was stuffed and now stands in the war museom of ‘State 


“Bideat Eee cing raerreneed pane 


a library at Athens about $87 'B. C., though there is no clear evi- 
dence of the fact. Strabo says Aristotle was the first known col- 
lector of a library, which he bequeathed to Theophratus, 322 B. C., 
and this li at length found its way to Rome. 

ol ¢.—The belief which is prevalent ae the 
masses that the ingredients which constitute oleomargarine are un- 
clean is fallacious, as will be seen by the following description: 
Shee beef fat and a proportionate quantity of salt are by process 

and heat transformed into what is called white 
Genteasea tter oil, otherwise the oil which has been 
from the fat. This oil is then churned in the ren of about 
442 of butter oil, 120 pounds of milk, 87} pounds of 
cream-made butter and 1 Sp rt sof bicarbonate of soda. To this 
some coloring matter is the mixture churned for some 
fifty minutes, gi as a sm a smooth mass resembli 
emulsion of cream. his is pot into ice-cream freezers and kept 
constantly agitated until it walidifies. It is then worked over with 
revolving butter-workers to get the necessary amount of salt well 
into it, and is then packed ae firkins or made into molds. Science 


shows’ that, chemically, Rrescueerpins butter differs but 
from pure cream By Phas ge pony constituents of 
eteam rare; Water 11.008, butter ids 88.082. Those of 
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an accumulation of remainsof flesh, fish, 
vegetables, etc., to, rina pot; butit was also used to 
pay leathers yr dish of the of 
Suan ae Reeaegeeeiant eee Po Pourrth, 
gether. aivalen 
and the Scotch rast Se line ch-Pateh. 


territory of Elis, in which the plain of Olympia was sitaated, was 
inviolable. The Olympic val lasted five days, 
and originally none were allowed to participate in it those 
of pure Hellenic blood; bat after the conquest of Greece by the 
Romans the latter sought and obtained the honor of admission to 
the games, Women were at first forbidden to be present, on pain 
of being thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock, but eventually 
they took part in the chariot races. A ¥ictory EA bs See 
sidered the highest honor which a Greek could o! and con- 
ferred so much glory upon the state to which he 
successful candidates were often solicited to allow themselves to 
be proclaimed citizens of states to which they did not belong. 
‘When a victor returned home he was received with 
distinction; songs were sung in his praise; a place of honor was 
en him atall public spectacles; frequently statues were erected 
Tn his native city but also in the sacred grove at 


crowned with a garland of wild olive twigs cut from a sacred 
tree which grew in the Altis, or sacred grove, and presented to 
the assembled people, each with a palm-branch in his hand,while 
the heralds proclaimed his name and that of his father and country, 
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The of time w! holding of these 
festi was called an Olympiad, and they to be reckoned 
from the year 776 B. C., which was the of the histor 
ical period in Greek ~ The last Olymy the 202d, fell 
in the 392d year of the era, The origin of the Olym: 
is in the mists and obscurity of the mythic period 


games 
of Grecian history. The first glimpse of anything 
0 Historie fact in connection with them ee chit 
b Ree aoe ee a ae ne manne OF SO ieee 


ver, about 884 B. C., or others, 828 B. 
‘.—an event commemorated by an inscription on # disk kept in the 
Hereum at Olympia, which was seen by in the second 
re} Community is a society of P or Bible 
Communists, founded oa John Humphrey Noyes, who was born 
at Brattleborough, Vt., in 1811. He was a , then 


Be 

it owns a fine estate, several mills and manufactories, ‘and is said 
to be in a prosperous condition. The cardinal principles of the 
Commanity are four in namber: reconciliation to salvation 
from sin, of the brotherhood and equality of man and 
woman, and the community of labor and its frnits. The last- 
named principle embraces a scheme by which all the male and all 
the female members of the Community are held in a sense to be 
married to each other. This has led to the charge being made 
against them of Lacy free-lovers;” but says one writer, “‘ The 
as regulated by the ‘ principle of sympathy’ and controlled 

free public opinion which constitutes the supreme govern- 
the society, is far from being amenable to the reproach 
in any sense of the word.” The Community reject 
rules of conduct except those which each believer formulates 
himself, subject to the free criticism of his associates. They 
that the Mosaic law and ordinances were ab: by the 
anes ot Christ, which they place at A. D. 70, and at 
time the reign of sin was concluded; and true believers 
since been free to follow the indications of the ae in 
all things, nothing being good or bad in itself, all the 
males and females are united by a “‘complex marriage,” their in- 


et 


Hl 


tewperament and of complexion has, they say, been well ascer- 
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tained by hold that there should be a differ- 
ence in age 80 that the young and -passi may be united 
to thove who have; by experience, self-control. In virtue 
of this principle, you! women fall to the older men, and 
the men to the older women.” A second principle is that 
there should be no exclusive attachment between 5a 
third, that persons should not be obliged to receive the attentions 
of those w! they do not like; and Jastl: inte held tea 
that connections should be formed through the agency of a third 
ee ae the question of their might 
open to criti and also becanse this affords an 
opportunity of declining. 
ium War.—In 1757, ly of opinm 
which bad been in the hands of the Great Mogul of by 
the victory of Lord Clive at Plassey, Loops into the of the 
East India Company, and the annual importation of the drug into 


China was increased from 200 chests in 1778 to 4,054 chests in 
1790, This, however, was in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the Chinese Government, and in 1796 the Emperor forbade its im- 
rtation, and strenuous laws were passed against opium-smoking. 
trade, notwithstanding, increased, and by 1 had reached 
an importation of 16,877 chests yearly. In 1834 severer laws 
against the trade were passed, and Government officials 
Cy war upon the opium ace Five years later, March 
1889, the Chinese authorities, who were in earnest 
absolute st of the traffic, ordered the seizure of all the 
opium in the hands of lish merchants in Canton, Resistance 
to this order caused riots; but on April 20th 20,283 chests of opiam 
of 143} pounds each were destroyed ef the mandarins, the En- 
glish owners having previously received a promise from their Goy- 
ernment of the full value of all destroyed. The intelligence of 
these seizures was received with great in ation in 5 
and when the Chinese emperor passed an edict, January 4, 1840, 
forbidding all trade and intercourse with England forever, the 
British Government declared war. A British fleet shortly after 
captured Chusan, and in the following year the Bogue Forts fell, 
and Hong Kong was ceded to the British, and an indemnity of 
$6,000,000 was paid by the Chinese. Canton was taken in 3 
and ransomed with a similar indemnity. Other cities also fell, 
and a treaty was finally signed in August, 1842, by which China 
to pay $21,000,000 indemnity; to throw open to the British 
the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochoofoo, Ningpo and Shanghai, 
and to allow consuls to reside at these cities; to cede Hon; 
to the British in perpetuity; to unconditionally release all Bri 
prisoners, and to pardon all Chinese who had been in the British 
service. In spite of the frequent protests of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the increase of the opium trade since has been great. 
Opium was used in China as a medicine for many years the 
opium-trade proper began, and was probably introduced by the 


Es 
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Arabs in the latter part of: the thirteenth century, though it is 
thought by some that it et ar eee Se eee 
traders, a8 are known to have pure! the drug from India 
on ete pg ere was established. 


dreams of the worshiper in the temples, or by its effect on certain 
objects, as the tinkling of the chaldrons at a, the rustling 
of the sacred oak, the murm of the streams, or a 


These . however, had always to be interpreted to the 
inquirer by the priesthood. It is probable that all the jan 
temples were oracular, although only a few are mentioned by 
Herodotus, as the oracles of Latona in the City of Buto; those of 
Hercules, Mars, Thebes, and Meroe. Oracles were also used by 
the Hebrews. The Grecian oracles enjoyed the highest reputa- 
tion for truthfulness, and the most renowned of all was the Del- 
phic Oracle. Sacrifices were offered by the inquirers, who walked 
with laurel crowns on their heads, and delivered sealed ques- 
tions; the response was deemed infallible, and was usually 


dictated by justice, sound sense and reason, till the grow 
oar im) of the shrine rendered the guardians of 
‘earful to o! when they framed answers in ambiguous terms, 


or allowed the influence of gold and presents to corrupt the 

There were numerous other oracles in Greece and 
in Asia Minor, and written ones existed of the prophecies of cele- 
brated seers. Those of the Sibyls or prophetic women enjoyed 
great popularity. [See ts. 

Ores are mine con! a sufficient quantity of metal to 
make their working a profitable transaction. A containing 
only one per cent. of iron is never called an ore; on the other 
hand, one containing the same proportion of gold is a very rich 


ore, 

Oriflamme, of France, was a banner which ori, ly belonged 
to the Abbey of St. Denis, and was borne by the Counts of Vexin, 
patrons of that church. In 1082 Philip I attached the County 
of Vexin to the crown, and the oriflamme became the y of 
theking. It was first used as a national banner in 1119. It was 
4 crimson-silk flag on a gilt staff. The loose end was cut in three 
wavy SRS: to represent triangles of flame, and a silk tassel 
was salt in each cleft. The name was from the Latin auri- 
flamma, the flame of gold. When the oriflamme was dispiayed 
on the battle-field it indicated that no quarter was to be given, and 
therefrom it was called “the oriflamme of death.” The battle of 
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introduced by Clisthenes about the of the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., after the expulsion of the Pisistratide, The 
were annually asked by the Prytanes if they wished to ex 
this right, and if they did, a public assembly was held and each 
citizen had opportunity of depositing, in a place appointed for the 
purpose, a potsherd or small earthen tablet (whence the name), on 
which was written the name of the person for whose banishment 
he voted. Six thousand votes were necessary for the banishment 
of any person; but the greatest men of Athens—Miltiades, Aristi- 
des, jes, Cimon, Alcibiades, etc., were subjected to this 
treatwent. There is a famous story connected with the ostracism 
of Aristides. By his rigid in he had gained, among the 
le, the name of “The Just.” When political excitement rose 
at Athens in the contest between Themistocles and Aristides, 


of always hearing him called ‘The Just’! Aristides was ban- 
ished; bat the uncertainty of political life at Athens shortly after- 
wand reversed the situation, and Aristides was recalled to be hon- 


biades. * 

Ostrich Feathers.—The feathers of the male bird are more 
valuable than those of the female. In the male the long feathers 
of the wings and hinder parts are white, and the short feathers of 
the body are jet black. In the female the ramp and wing-feath- 
ers are white, ti with a dusky gray, the general ly color 


the dates thereof, are as follows; University College, founded by 
William of Darham, 1249; Balliol, by John Balliol and Devorgilla, 
his wife, between 1268 and 1268; Merton, by Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester, at Malden, in 1264, and removed to Oxford 
before 1274; Exeter, by Walter de Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, 
1814; Oriel, Edward II, 1826; Queen's, by Robert jesfield, 
caplet to Philippa, queen of Edward Ill, 1840; New, by 
William of Wykebam, Bishop of Winchester, 1886; Lincoln, by 
Richard eee: Saher of Lincoln, 1427; All Souls’, by Henry 
Chichele, Arch sop of Canterbury, 1487; Magdalen, by William 
of Wayuilete, Lord Chancellor, 1456; Brasenose, by William 
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the site of the honses of Cicero and Catiline, was the beginning of 
the magnificent pile of buildings known as the Palace of the 
Cewsars, and each succeeding Emperor altered and improved it. 
enlarged it, and brought it down to the verge 
‘orum, connecting it with the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
he converted into « vestibule for the imperial abode, Nero 
to it his ‘Golden House,” which extended from the Pala- 
to the Celian Hill, and even reached as far the uiline, 
latter portion was afterward used by Titus for his 
¢ ruins of the palace extend over three hills of Rome, 
cover an area of 1,500 feet in | and 1,300 feet in width. 
Golden House, as can be imagined from its name, was a build- 
ge ig Ee jificence. It was surrounded by a triple 
in and supported by a thousand columns; 
tala cack pratng' cits ey shoe wk ay 
great representing a litt) y, about whi 
eee eres ae saree, wheres ‘all animals, both tame 
and ” The ceilings of the banqueting-rooms were fretted 
into ivory coffers made to turn, that ers inight be showered 
down u Re Repaid Sino Dernlebed aeishi ps pee Boe 
eins ‘he principal banqueting-room was round, and 
& perpetual motion, day and night, was made to revolve after the 
of the universe. The interior walls of the palace were 
id and stones, and adorned with the finest 
the worl 0. the v a statue 
that the world afforded. In the vestibule stood 


ht. 
Palanquin, a aide ead in Hindustan by travelers. It con- 
sists of a wooden box, about 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feat 
with wooden shutters, which are constructed like Venetian 
and can be opened or shut at pleasure, At each end of the 
palanquin, on the outside, two iron rings are fixed, and the ham- 
mats, or bearers, of whom there are four, two at each end, =P: 
ee nin by a pole passing through these 

is furnished with a cocoa-mattress and two small 

Similar modes of traveling have been at various times in use in 


neeteet ity 
Ethess 
EE 


gz 


Wayaed Led pa bp aaa in France in 1510. He = a] en 

toa r, an r at 6x) an 

for sistent yours he succeeded ta disovern the te means of pread 

eling pottery. Owing to his religious beliefs, a Protestant, 
i maa the rela of Henry II, and 


tery-ewers, vases, ings. salvers, etc., generally small in size, but 

finished, which are greatly valued for their fineness of ma- 

of form, and beauty of decoration. Probably the 

most remarkable of his glass paintings is a representation of the 
myth of Psyche, after Raphael. 
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the freshets in the Chagres River placing it beyond successful 
i control. No move was made by the United States; 


but in 1876 French took hold of the project, and in that 
year the ‘' International oriixtarecsante Canal ” was formed 


in Paris. Certain French speculators had obtained the necessary 
concessions and privileges from the United States of Colombia, of 
which Panama is a State; they interested M. De Lesseps in the 
scheme, and he assumed the leadership of the Panama sea-level 
canal. Then they sold to his company the concessions which 
had obtained from Colombia, and retired from the enterprise wit 
their own pockets well filled. In 1879 De Lesseps caused the 
French Geographical Sec fies assemble, (bee a an Inter- 
oceanic Canal C: . This was thoroughly under his control 
as to committees, and largely so as to the ly of the congress, 
and decided, against the earnest protest of the ablest ere in 
the world, to approve the sea-level canal at Panama. plan 
contemplated a direct cut from sea to sea, with a nominal depth 
of 29.52 feet below the sea-level, and a width at the bottom of 
72.16 feet; also the excavation of a side-basin 8.1 miles at 
about the central point, to facilitate the passage of ships in either 
direction. Work was Bemus in 1881, und it was at first estimated 
that the canal would be in operation in 1888; but quite another 
result was reached in that year, the work being then finall 
abandoned, after $250,000,000 had been expended in actual ane 
on the Isthmus, including vast sums for machinery and materials, 
which were afterward found useless and cast away, to become 
Monuments to the reckless extravagance of the management, 
At the time of its suspension, the total liabilities of the company 
were $422,000,000, with an annual interest and fixed charge of 
$22,000,000. The Chagres River has repeatedly, by el coo 
overtlows, completely destroyed parts of the work already ar 
and at its final abandonment De Lesseps himself only clait 
thirty Per cent. of the work done, while fifteen per cent, would 
Pec s 8 ates exact estimate. Early in 1888 a change had 
made in the plan, and it was proposed to constrnct a tem- 
pay or provisional Jock-canal; but the ne funds for con- 
mnuing the work could not be obtained even by De Lesseps, 
whose name had been for almost ten years an open sesame tot! 
of Frenchmen. We can hardly question the honesty of 
the motives of De Lesseps, and can only attribute his persistent 
obstinacy and willful blindness to a strange fatuity such as 
sometimes dominatesagreat man. He was unquestionably a man 
of determined and energetic character and vigorous intellect; but 
he was trained a5 a diplomat, and not an engineer, and was 
totally ignorant of the true nature of the topographical and 
climatic diffcultiesat Panama. Flushed with the success of Snez, 
he would listen to no arguments or objections; that had been 
called im ible, and fds would be an equally brilliant triumph 
and vin for De Lesseps, and bring great money returns to 
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all who believed in and him. Thus a noble 

Seas comenty Reeeeen i 

the whole world, appealed to the national pride of 

rawn from France and from the small of the 
rom savings 


— ce is 
y- It exten 
ek was begun in 1850, completed e585, 
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000. pe the — is the iron i ee 
5 ver, W requently submerges parts 

sade This beh is 626 feet long, 40 feet above the normal level 
of the water, and cost §500,000, In connection with tie 
are lines of steamships between Aspinwall and New York 
Panama and San Francisco, Other also—British, French 
and Chilian—touch at one or the other of ports, 

Pandects, called also by the name or and one 
of the celebrated legislative works of the Emperor Justinian. In 


its relations to the history and literature of ancient 
valuable, and taken along with its compl 
Codex Justinianus, after which it was compiled, it may justly 
led as of the utmost value to the study of the 
alone of Roman but of all European laws, ‘The work of 
tion was performed by a commission, of which Tribonianus 
the bead, consisting of 17 members, who were oceupied 
year 530 till 588 fh examining, selecting and comp " 
systematizing the authorities, consisting of upward 
treatises; aa some idea of its extent Dabs formed from the 
that it contains upward of 9000 separate extracts, selected 
cording to subject from the 2000 treatises referred to above. 
Pandora's Box.—Pandora was the first created female, 
brated in one of the early legends of the Greeks as having 
the cause of the introduction of evil into the world. —— 
incensed at Prometheus for having stolen the fire from the skies, 
and resolyed te punish men for this deed. He therefore directed 
Vulean to eat earth and water, to give it human voice and 
strength, and to make it assume the fair form of a vingin, likethe 
immortal goddess. Minerva was to endow her with artist-knowl- 
edge, Venus to give her beauty, and Merenry to inspire ber with 
an impudent and artful disposition. Then she was attired by the 
Seasons and Graces, and each of the deities having bestowed uw 
her the commanded gifts, she was named Pandora, or the 
Gifted, and conveyed by Mercury to the dwelling of 
This man had been warned by his brother Promethens to be on 
his guard and to receive no presents from Jupiter; but when he 
saw Pandora he was dazzled by her charms, and took her into his 
house and made her his wife. In this dwelling was a closed jar 
which Epimetheus had been forbidden to open. Pandora's 
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woman's got the better of all other considerations and 
the lid was and out flew all the evils, till then unknown to 
cecihyey ves over the earth. When she saw the. 


of 
the crash which had been antici fi time - 
fated Tika terention cf the on Yok necie The scaditon 
Tome ah bgt cemtt sres ; hundreds of 


pt, 

United States was at times unable to obtain his salary when it fell 
due. The panic of 1857 began with the failure of the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company. The namber of bank failures was 
ssonedlegiy and public confidence was greatly shaken, Land 
epecul again assumed reckless bar prespmia yaa cities 
were numerous, and many unproductive railroads hb nm un 
dertaken, all of which combined to produce disastrous results. 
‘The panic of 1878 began on September 19, when the failure of Jay 
Cooke & Co, was announced inthe New York Stock , and 
for a time pandemonium reigned. Failure succeeded failure; 
firms that had been su; to be of great financial strength were 
swept away like so mach chaff, and it required nearly four years 
to restore public confidence. 

Pantheon of Rome, a famous temple of circular form, built by 
M, Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, in his third consulship, about 
27 B.C. The edifice was called the Pantheon, not, as is com- 
monly supposed, from its having been sacred to all the but 
from its majestic dome, which represented, as it were, the ‘ all- 
“firmament. It was dedicated to Jupiter Ultor. Beside 
the statue of this god, however, there were in six other niches as 
many colossal statues of other deities, among which were those of 
Mars and Venus, the founders of the Julian line, and that of 
Julius Cesar. The Pantheon is by far the largest structure of 
ancient times, the external diameter being 188 feet, and the belgie 
to the summit of the upper cornice 102 feet, exclusive of the 
dome or calotte, which makes the entire height about 148 feet. It 
has a portico, in the style of the Corinthian architecture, 110 feet 
in length and 44 feet in depth, made up of 16 granite colamns, 
with marble capitals and bases, placed in three rows, each column 
being 5 feet in diameter and 46) feet high. These colamns su 
ported a pediment with a roof of bronze. The Pantheon stan 
near the ancient Campus Martius, and, after the lapse of 1900 


r 
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years, is still the best preserved of the old Roman buildings. 
aaa piven to Bakitane tY 


tyrs, a quantity of whose relics was under the great ‘ 
tn B90 Gregory IV dedicated it to the saints. It is now known 
as the Church of Santa Maria Ro!unda. ‘his consecration of the 
sitios, however; seams to bite afion i615 tae pee 


of gilded bronze that covered the roof, the bronze Fase relent of 
the pediment and the silver that adorned the interior of the dome 
were carried off by Constans Il, A. D. 655, who destined them for 
his imperial palace at Constantinople; but, being murdered at 
Syracuse when on his return with them, they were taken by their 
next proprietors to Alexandria, - Urban VIII carried off all that was 
left to purloin—the bronze beams of the portico, which amounted 
ia weight to more than 45,000,000 pounds. Daring cen- 
turies it has suffered from the dilapidations of time the cu- 
pidity of barbarians. The seven steps which elevated it above 
the level of ancient Rome are buried beneath the modern pave- 
ment. Its rotunda of brick is blackened and decayed; the marble 
statues, the bassi-relievi, the brazen columns have . 
its ornaments have vanished, its ‘ite colamns have their 
luster, and its marble capitals their purity. Yet, ander every dis- 
advantage, it is still pre-eminently beautiful. No eye can rest on 
the Sobte simplicity of the matchless portico without admiration. 
Its beauty is of that sort which, while the fabric stands, time has 
no power to destroy. 

antomime.—Originally the word pantomime denoted a person, 
nota apecarls, who acted not by speaking, but bye! A 3 mimic- 

. They were in high favor among the Romans. dress of 
the actors was made to reveal, and not to conceal, the heanties of 
their persons; and as, after the second century, women to 
appear in public as tomimes, the effect of the est! cos 
tumes, a% may easily be supposed, was iajarions to eer The 
subjects represented were always mythological, and 
pretty well known to the spectators, The pantomimes were shown 
great favor by the Emperors Augustus, Caligula and Nero. The 
modern pantomime was first introdaced by a per hein 
Shrewsbury, England, named Weaver, in 1702, met with 
great success. 

Paper Car-Wheels were invented and first used in 1869 by 
Richard N. Allen, a locomotive engineer, who tested them on & 
wood-car belonging to the Central Vermont Railroad. In 1871 
the Pullman Palace Car Company gave the first order for 100 
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as follows: 
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fers these layers to a bydraulic press, where a ure of 400 
ee ncueee a large pile of them, the layers being 
14 mata absence of paste between the sheets. After 
solidifying a this pressure for two hours the twelve-sheet layers 
are kept fora week in adrying-room heated to 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit; several of these layers are in turn pasted together, pressed and 
dried for a second ; and still again these disks are pi 
prema’, and given a third drying of 2 whole month. The result 
a circular k, containing from 120 to 160 sheets of the 


shavings like leather and a cloud of yellow dust ty off—to a di- 
e tire. The 


has received two coats of paint, to prevent moisture working its 
within, the cast-iron hub is pressed through by the aid of a 
iydranie press, and the wrought-iron back-plate is clamped on. 
suasion of enormous hydraulic power now drives the pa 
ee ee nee Ae Lael, Sak ne is 
completed. 
making inchiverynud-maog” of paper Was practi al 
mac! , hand-making of paper was e 
coun: The substance to be u mags, ml spares like— 
was first reduced by water and heating to a fine, smooth pulp. 
The workman then took his mold, which was a sheet of net-wi 
attached to a frame, placed on it a deckle, a thin frame corres- 
Panding tx size to the mold, and dipped both into Sie pales the 
forming a ridge which retained just enough of the liquid 
polp for the of paper. When the water of the pulp 
completely drained through the wire gauze, the face of the sheet 
was apples to a piece of felt stretched on a board called the 
couch, and pressed, The pressure caused the sheet to leave the 
mold and paiare tothe couch. Each successive sheet was treated 


in the same way. and all were piled together with a sheet of felt 
pon each, the piles, when they contained several quires 
each, were put one by one in a powerful press. The pieces of 


felt were “Sonate pe taken from the : ~ the ee ot 
paper were hung w the drying-room. When thorough). 
they were put tata bok ize, ‘nantes again, and Sianeli e be- 
ing paced throu hot rollers of polished iron or steel. The 

of course, varied in design, according to the style of paper 
which it was desired to produce. 
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Paper, History of.—It is generally conceded that 
rey te oct of fe, hi hy ma 
, aw 
Ring the banks of the Nile, but it is now mld 


disappeared from . It was called by the Eg: a = 
from which the Greeks gave it the “ papyrus,” Gar wont gaps 

comes Herodotus named it ‘‘ byblus,” whence came the : 
“biblion” (book), and our word Bible. The ancient Mexicans 
perth es pedi aah plant that grows 
on table-lands and clasely resembles the: This 
nee took ink and color well, as is attested et ie which 

an 


ve been preserved. The credit of being first 
fiber the web which constitutes modern paper belongs to the 


bians learned the art of making it from cotton from the Chinese, 


and the first manufactory was established at Samarcand, about A. 


D. 706. From thence it was taken into Spain, where the 
Moors paper was made, it is thought. of hemp and flax as well as 
cotton. Just when linen rags were first in the 


of paper is uncertain; but the best evidence is offered ct Ara 
bian physician Abdollatiph, who writes, in an account of his visit 
20), “that the cloth found in the catacombs 


and is dated 1242, It is written on paper which has bigot oe 
ve 


really satisfactory information respecting the exact time or place 
of the introduction of paper-making into Europe. By some it is 
supposed that Spain was the first to receive the art, and that 
thence it spread to France and Holland, and subsequently to Eng- 
land; but it is quite certain that England was a | time behind 
the other countries. As proof of this we find that first ie 
for paper-making was taken out in 1665 by one Charles Hilde- 
yerd, but it was for ‘the way and art of making blew paper used 
hy sugar-bakers and others.” Ten years later, 1875, a patent was 
taken out by Eustace Barneby for “‘the art and skill of making 
all sorts of white paper for the use of writing and printing, being 
a new manufacture, and never practiced in any way in any of our 
kingdomes or dominions." Paper is now made out of cotton and 
linen rage waste paper, straw, esparto grass, wood, cane, jute 
and manilla, 
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Papier-Mache has been in use for more than a 
Europe, and it is thought ipa Ms wal feed pangnetel 
the beautiful luctions of Sinde and other parts of 
dia, where it is employed in making boxes, trays, ete., as well 
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of paper: and when a proper 
i into the shape desired. 
moist this substance may be made to take any form, and 
shape. A brilliant surface can 

polishing with rotten-stone and oil. Papier-mache is 

to make architectural ornaments, both forexterior and 
interior decorations. The sheets of paperscisen in layers with 
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Parchment.—The ordinary writing-parchment is made from the 
‘skins of the sheep and she-goat; the finer kind, known as collitm, 
is made from those of very ic calves, kids and lambs. The 
thick, common kinds of i ba which are used for drams, 
san Aer pe ‘4 Leseoreepace ete., Suis from the skins of old he- 
she-; in no Tm from wolves; and a 
oO tind, Chick, ie used for tablets, ienala from asses’ skins, 
of t, a8 a writing material, was known at least as carly as 
500 B.C. Herodotas speaks of books written apon skins in his 
time. Pliny, without good grounds, places the invention as late 
as 106 B. C., stating that it was made at Pergamos (hence the name 
corrupted into English parchment). Possibly the Per- 
invention was an improvement in the preparation of skins, 
which had certainly been used centuries before. The manufacture 
tose to great importance in Rome about a century before Christ, 
and soon became the chief material for writing on; and its use 
spread all over Europe, and retained its pre-eminence until the in- 
vention of paper from rags. 

Parsees, the followers of the ancient Persian religion as re- 
formed by Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, as he is commonly called. Ac- 
cording to Zerdusht there are two intellects, as there are two 
lives—one mental and one bodily; and, , there must be dis- 
tinguished an carthiy and a we life. ere are two abodes for 
the departed—Heaven and Hell. Between the two there is the 
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surrections and rebellions. Eurly in the present century they in- 
voked the aid of Riese seein Russia, and had strong hopes 
of the restoration of the whole or Poland;~but this prospect soon 
rearrany crrnged Se ee 
iy jenna, which created a 0} 
Polish as in the miniature republicof Cracow but 
the lion's to Alexander of Russia. Further w 2 
ward occurred, and Cracow was finally annexed to the Austrian 
province of Galicia in 1846. The Russian provinces were the 
ee of almost continued warfare Pde mid phen thousands of 
2 its were ker peee to Siberia, vernment re- 
oegen on a rigid systematic provincial oaby the fran- 
extended to the inhabitants who were left, the Russian lan- 
guage and calendar, Russian schools and universities, established, 
and the entire country SURE and forcibly Russianized. 
Pasha.—The namé Pasha or Pacha is said to be derived from 
two Persian words—pa, foot or snppert and shah, roler—and 
signifies “the support of the ruler.” Inthe Ottoman empire it is 
applied to ernors of peouinces, or military and nayal com- 
manders of high rank. In the early period of that empire the 
title was limited to ces of the blood, but was subsequentl; 
extended. The ctive badge of a pasha is a horse's 
waving from the end of a staff crowned with a gilt ball. The 
three grades of pashas are distinguished by the number of the 
horve-tails on their standards; those of the highest rank are 
Lee of three tails, and include in gene! the highest 
. netionaries, civil and military. All pashas of this class have 
the title of Vizier. The pashas of two tails are the governors of 
ices, who are generally called by the simple title '‘ Pasha.” 
lowest rank of — is the pasha of one tail; the sanjaks, or 
lowest class of provincial governors, are of this class. 
Passion-Flower.—It was xo called by the first Spanish settlers 
of America because they imagined that they saw in its flowera 
tation of Our Lord’s passion, the entous processes 
taken to + pry the crown of thorns; the nail-shaped 
styles, the nails of the cross; the anthers, the marks of the five 
wounds; the leaf, the spear that pierced the Saviour’s side; the ten- 
drils, the cords or whips by which He was scourged; the column 
of the ovary, the upright of the cross; the stamens, the hammers; 
the calye, to glory or halo; the white tint, parity; the bine tint, 
heaven. The passion-flower is a native of the warm parts of 
America, and its flowers are large and beautiful. 
pla foun So an eeeet ja aneribed to Beckie 
rom Ww! om-plays ori, 8 ascril to , 
a 5 pay who in the third century adapted the story of Israel's 
exodus from Egypt to the Grecian stage. St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
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give a representation of a passion-play in either country in late 


Pas s are not used within the countries of and 
pee br tape lb by these countries from 
visitors to their shores, exceptin the case of Chinese visiting the 


ai 
the holder, with a description appearance, 
which is meant to give the means of idendfying Bima if necessary. 
‘They also assure to the holder the su of his own government 
in any difficulty, and claim for him protection of all govern- 
ments at peace with his own. ‘They are issued in America by the 
United States Secretary of State, who also regulates their issue 
the t's it abroad. Passports are required by 
vessels of the Uni or acer Mend SL AN al The sys- 
tem is of considerable advan Europe detecting and 
of suspicious and troublesome characters, 

Paul Pry was written by John Poole, an English dramatist. 
For some time it was supposed that the original of the character 
was Thomas Hill, the eccentric editor of the ic Mirror, but 
sctar of Paul Pay’ was suggested by che following enscdste, 2 
acter 0: was 2 

several years ago by a beloved ‘Mend: 

lad: IG eet he ra passed so much of her 
watchi affairs of her ‘hbors that she at length knew 
sound of each particular er within hearing, and 
to which house it be! . It happened that she fell ill and 
for several days confined to her bed. Unable to observe in 
son what was going on outside, she stationed her maid at the 
dow as her substitute for the performance of that task. But 
soon grew weary of the occupation; she became careless in 
Teports, impatient and tetehy when reprimanded for her 
aoe * Betty, what are you eran! about? Don't you 

ble knock at No. 91° Who is it ‘The first-floor 
ma’am,’ * Betty! Betty! I declare I must give you warning. Wh: 
don't you tell me what that knock isat No. 247 ‘Why, Ecard 
ma’am, it’s only the baker with the pies.’ ‘Pies! Betty, what 
can they want with pies at No. 24% They had pies yesterday.’ 
Let me add that Paul Pry was never intended as the representative 
of any one individual, but of a class.” 

Pawnbroker’s Sign, Origin of,—It is generally held that the 
ee renenees Dy pawnbrokers as a sign were adopted 
from armorial bearings of the Medici family of Italy by the 
Lombard merchants, among whom were several representatives of 
oo pee f This sign was used in London in very he 

some 
established the first money-lending establishments in England, 

Pearl Fisheries.—The cause of the pearl is the introduction of 


ie 
Hitnieice 
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pci afte ted song save Helicon, which rose ever 
her in its guar Pagano pat esc th 
his hoof, and arose Hippocrene, the 


w 

Se as 
Fi a it used as a water-color, is 
yey Sar Ghgan, called: tbe 


subside, ie whieh the water is off the sediment, 
when ae sf Speed es or sticks. In this state it 
is called India ink. If, however, it be dissolved in a solution 
Of oneis patie Wiese bec and is then bolled and fil- 


tered, after whieh the — is neutral with with pthc, acid, med ie 
brown pigment is precipitated an: 

proper It is sooner ah pared in ap cat numbers 
the species which yield it most abundantly tg ound 
Mediterranean, 


© black kind, called Tadin is regard 

in China, Japan and India, and forms the common writing-ink of 

those countries. From the form of the cuitiabons of a of the fish it 
is often po) ly referred to as the pen-and-ink fish, 

Penny was the name given to festive marriage cere- 

monials in mers which the invited guests made contribu- 

tions in money to the general expenses and leave over a small 


sum, which would assist the newly-married pair in furnishing 
their dwelling. This practice, now disused, was prevalent in the 
seventeenth century; and, as leading to «' profane minstrelsing 
and promiscuous dancing, } was denounced by an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Kirk, 1645, as well as by numerous acts of 
presbyteries and kirk-sessions about the same period. 
Paes pe of i boon Rn spa custom aoe sat oe 
alatin, rishes in Rogation week appears to have 
detived 1 from a will older custom among the ancient Romans, 
called Terminalia and Ambaryalia, which were festivals in pate 
of the Terminus and the goddess Ceres. On its 
Christian custom, the heathen rites and ceremonies were di 
ind thoad of of Christianity substituted. The ob; of the custom 
48 practiced in England was to supplicate the Divine blessing on 
the fruits of the earth, and to preserve in all classes of the com- 
munity a correct knowledge of, and due respect for, the bounds of 
paroetal and individual Property. It was appointed to be ob- 
served on one of the Rogenon. 8, which were the three — 
next before Ascension- Before the Reformation 
pernmbulations were ecinde bead with great ceremony. ses 
of the manor with a large banner, priests in surplioes andi with 
crosses, and other Yee with hand-bells, banners and staves, 
followed by most of the parishioners, walked in procession round 


the parish, stopping at crosses, forming crosses 
ining ar cactig womele tothe corn Lod allowing *deuking 
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of their having extended it to the entire Saxon territary, The 


tribute in the of a silyer penny by every fam- 
ily land or of the pean kina 

it was during the five weeks between St. 
etl Naresh ag Since the total annexation of the 
Papal States to the of Italy the tribute has been largely 
increased in France, jam, England and Ireland, 
Peter the Hermit was the apostle of the first crusade, and 


rifled 
pene aelenen BERS , atom by atom, As a molecule 


eu readily precipitated 
mineral, In the case of a woody substance, or of bone, while de- 
composition goes on there yet remains a frame-work whose in- 
terstices are gradually filled by the mineral substance; but in the 
case of flesh no sneh frame-work exists. The very rapid decay of 
flesh also makes it impossible for the very slow of petri- 
faction to have any effect upon it. ‘The stories of fied bodies 


iy! 

usually made up of “* whole cloth,” as the say is, though it is 

that jen heen found in- 
crnsted with silicions substance so as to resemble factions, 
Ganspets or tne boty bering deonyed wile tue slow prsoom of 

parts ly while low provess o! 
incrustation was Large, ers It may be noted here that but one 
true human bane ion has ever been found, and that is the 
“ Fossil Man of Mentone,” discovered in 1873-74. The majority 
of fossils, be it remembered, are of great age, antedating the ex- 


have been discovered. ‘T'wo human skeletons were found in an 
state of comple petrifaction on the Island of Guadalou 
cary n dhe pesent century. One of these was placed in the Brit- 
ish Museom, and the other in the maseum at Paris. But examina- 
tion showed that in these the bony structure still remained, though 
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ere of upon the earth at a period of very great an- 
ity. 
“en the three orations of 

inst ot . The name was afterward 





bustion being the disengagement of this element, the residue be- 
ing always an acid or an earth. This phlogistic Sheena uni- 
versally and unquestion! ty scientists until the time 


ingly accepted 

of Lavoisier, who substituted for it the true of oxygenation 
Weicad els proving that combustion was not a of 
ploe! logiston, but a combining with oxygen. The great 

en and Scheele, late in the last century, adhered to 
phlogiston theory, and when they discovered the — 
(1774) and chlorine (1776), Re pare en they called dephlo. 
gisticated air and de; ticated marine acid gas, on account of 
their non-combustible properties. Lavoisier’s reek have been 
thoroughly confirmed in modern times by the use of the balance, 
to which chemistry owes much of its marvelous progress in the 
eho ips @ eaptbleal bled io 7 that was be. 

enix, A mm) of gorgeous plumage was 
lieved to live in Arabis, and which, a5 the legend goes, was iene 
once in every 500 years, when it built a funeral-pile of 
and aromatic gums, and, lighting it ei the erp bere 
was consumed to ashes, out of which arose a new 

Phonograph was invented in 1877 by ‘Thomas A. Edison, and 
brought into public notice early in the following year. Its prin. 
ciple is extremely simple, and is based upon the fact that as all 
sound is roduced by vibrations of the an any sound can be 


tin-foil, secured on its ed edges by some highly adhesive substance. 
In the later and improved machines wax or some other plastic sub- 
one is nsed on the cylinder, asitis ey wu bien impressions 

better. This cylinder is called the phonogram. A crank at- 
tached to the shaft turns the cylinder, oa it at the same time 
@ rotary and horizontal motion. mt of the cylinder is a 
mouth-plece, having on its bottam (next the cylinder) a very thin 
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plate or diap) of metal, to which is attached a round, steel 
point. When the lips are applied to the mouth-piece, and any 
sentence is spoken, the crank at the same time being turned, the 
vibrations imparted to the metal plate by the voice will cause the 
steel point to come into contact with that part of the foil overly- 
ing the groove, and to make on it o series of indentations as it, re- 
volves and is carried forward laterally before the mouth-piece. 
The cylinder is then Fie es back to its starting-point, and a res- 
onator is substituted for the mouth-piece. The steel point is now 
held by a screw close to the foil, and as the cylinder moves the 
point retraces the indentations from beginning to end, and com- 
municates to the metal diaphragm the same vibrations which it 
had received from it; and these vibrations, communicated to the 
resonating apparatus, are reproduced as spoken words. If the 
crank is tarned with exact regularity, the exact pitch and tone of 
the speaker's voice will be given back, 

Phosphorescence is the property which some bodies possess of 
being Iuminons in the dark without the emission of sensible heat. 
There are five kinds distinguished by physicists, and designated 
as follows; Spontaneous phosphorescence; phosphorescence from 
the effects of heat; from m ical action; from the action of 
electricity; by insolation or exposure to the light of the sun. The 
first is far the most common and familiar phenomenon, bein, 
exhibited by certain living organisms both in the vegetable 
animal kingdoms. There are flowers of a bright or yellow 
color which have been observed to emit light flashes in the dgrk, 
and other plants which give out a faint, continuous light, caused 
probably by the oxidation of some hydro-carbon which they se- 
crote, best known examples, however, are those seen in 
animals, as the glow-worm or fire-fly, and the myriads of minute 
animaleule which cause the magnificent displays of phosphores- 
cence that are often seen at sea by night, especially in the tropics, 
and intemperate zones during the summer. Various causes have 
been assigned for this anima! phosphorescence, and they doubt- 
less vary with different animals. In the glow-worm and fire-fly 
it is thought to be produced by an act of the will, M. Jousset 

the liquid which exades from the crushed eggs of the 
glow-worm to be phosphorescent, and to remain so until dried 
up. Inthe marine animalcula, it is believed that a subtle lumi- 
nous matter i4 thrown off as a secretion supplied by glands having 
this special function; and some naturalists assert that it contains 
epithelial cells in a state of fatty degeneration, the decomposing 
fat being the cause of the phosphorescence. That pee res 
cence seen in decaying fish and other animal matter, and in wood 
(called “fox-fire”), is due to a species of slow combustion by 
which vibrations are excited capable of emitting luminous rays, 
The other kinds of phosphorescence are, for the most part, seen 
only in scientific experiments, except the last, which is now re. 
ceiving some application in articles of every-day use, as match- 


ly affected by light. He therefore costed 
tsl nlaies ish e this layer of bitaesea oa thee at aetna 
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tected by its bituminoas v: 
art, which can now be performed by several 
also known by the names of photo-zincography 
graving, In ordinary zincography the picture is 

of transfer paper, on a zinc plate; the to 
then cov with a varnish that will acid, 
then di in « bath of dilute nitrous acid. ‘This is 





shies are covered with Tienes bap me ig 
an etching-point w the wax. ‘The plate is t! 
powerful, re hlol atte upon the parts of the 
the lines, but does not affect the wax. In photo- 
drawing is p) to the righ 

ise: glass is en. ‘This isthen laid on a 
on which the picture is printed by the action of light 
coated with bitamen, and after the srry 
the bitumen as has not become insoluble by 
removed by a wash of turpentine. In another 


ie A shraerdtigen negative is printed on 
ag ache ir te thien lald on 8 polished ain 












807 
wet, all the carbon- that does not hold the lines of the 
re aceurt Ce muricrad «Ton plate to thes bello tran need 
bath. SAIS elles ie 17s Larieen SRE a TCS 
gelatine plate, sensitized with 
is then Rare noes BCL ptL She panies Ok ences the 
tive will swell. A cast is then of 


igravings. 

Pictured Rocks are a series of sandstone pluie, sola, in many 
places abra) out of the water toa height yang 
200 fect, and are situated about 70 miles west of jitefish Point, 
on the southern shore of Lake Superior. Two features impart to 
the seenery its remarkable appearance—the one, Se eee) 
ante excavations, RAR NESE ener of oo A ae 

r, quite as strange, way in w! large jons 
surface of the bluffs have been colored by bands of Qritiant color. 
It is to this latter cirenmstance that ir name is due. The 


shapes 
driven waves. About a mile west is ‘* Sail Rock,” a group of de- 
tached rocks whieh bear a resemblance to the mainsail and jib of 
asloop. The height of this is about 40 feet. The *‘ Cha; 
vaulted apartment in the rock, 30 or 40 feet above the lake-level. 
An arched roof of sandstone rests on four columns of rock, so as 
poe nn epareenit about 40 feet in diameter and the same in 
length; wi are a pulpit and altar. West a short distance from 
the Chapel is Chapel River, which falls over a rocky ledge 15 feet 
‘h into the lake. Miner's Castle, 5 miles west of the Chapel, 
just west of Miner's River, is the western end of the Pictured 
Rocks, and resembles an old turreted castle with an arched portal. 
The height of the advanced mass in which the Gothic way 
ar be recognized is about 70 feet, and the height of main 
1 forming the background is 140 feet, 

Piers Plowman, or more properly, ‘The Vision of William 
Concerning Piers the Plowman,” is a remarkable poem of vey 
early date, by William Langland, or Langley, an it 
is in vigorous alliterative verse, and describes a series of nine 
dreams, In certain of which a person called Piers the Plowman 
apy Undes allegorical covering the Vision exposes the mani- 
fold corruptions of the State, of the Church, and of existing social 
arrangements, From the forty-three manuscripts which remain, 
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Cah emp capes during the recitation of which he 
bent body so that forehead touched his feet. His ers 
of fi also were marvelous; he is said to have limited if 
wa meal a week, and during the forty days of Lent to 
have entirely abstained from food. In consequence of an ulcer, 
which formed on one of his legs, he was to remain, it is 


died in 460, aged 72 years. Daniel, a disciple of Simeon, built a 
pillar about four miles from Constantinople, upon which he lived 
for 883 years. Here at times for days together he was covered 
with snow and ice, and the emperor eventually insisted upon a 


being placed over the top of the . ‘There were 
man: lar saints in far down as the twelfth century. 


given in ancient times to the mountains of Calpe and Abyla, 
standing ite to each other, the one on the European, the 
other on the African shore of the straits which connect the 
Mediterranean Sea with the Atlantic Ocean. These mountains 
are now called the Rock of Gibraltar and Jebel Zatout, The 
word Gibraltar, also applied to the straits in modern times, is de- 
rived from ** Jeb-el- rte raraning. **Monnt of Taric,” Taric 

the name of the leader of the first Mohammedan band 
which crossed at this point over to Spain in A. D. 710. 

Pitching, Curved.—A ball thrown throngh the air is retarded 
in its forward motion by the resistance of the air, which not only 
exerts a pressure on face of the ball, but also a resisting 
foree on its sides by friction. If the ball is simply thrown for- 
ward without any special bins boing given it, the friction of the 
alris Lea on each side of it; but if one side be made to move 
forward faster than the other—that is, if the ball be made to ro- 
tate on its own axis from right to left, or left to right—so as to in- 
crease the lateral friction, the result is naturally a curve in the 
line of its delivery in the direction of the side on which its pro- 

has been retarded. Hence what is known as a “ curved 


Pitch, Tar and Turpentine.—Pitch is the residuum obtained by 
boiling tar in an open pot, or in a still, until the volatile and 
liquid portion is driven off. Itis soft and sticky when warm, but 
becomes solid and brittle when cold. Tar is obtained from pine 
‘wood by the process of charring, ‘The wood is packed in kilns or 
ps. or may be laid in mounds and covered closely with ashes. 

re is then applied and the wood slowly carbonizes. The tar as 
formed trickles down into a gutter beneath the wood, and is con- 
veyed thence by pipes into proper tanks. Turpentine is an oily, 
resinous substance flowing from the pine and other coniferous 
trees. An excavation, ‘which has a capacity of about three pints, 
is made in the trank of the tree, and in this the exuded juice ac- 
cumulates. It becomes stiff very coon on exposure to the air, and 
is taken from the tree, washed with warm water, then heated and 








bv Ran aaa 
an almost entire suspension of the . Inthe 
ring, summer and autumn the sap —_ the stems of 


nourishment of the ee It is then called *‘ elaborated sap.” 
Playi: ‘ds.—The invention Cl ee -cards has been vari- 
ously attributed to India, China, Arabia and There seems 
to be but little doubt that they originated in Asia, and 
introduced into by the Saracens about the 
thirteenth century. eré is historical mention of 
seat Germany in Sai! in Italy in 1298, bat: not % 
1393. An active trade in cards sprung up Bs 
as the fifteenth century, where they were baat i! for 
rtions of Europe. hundred later we find the 
‘acture of cards a flourishing business in England, and 
Edward IV their importation was forbidden, thus protecting 
home industry. Owingto their sw immoral influences 
were at times prohibited by various governments. 
marks upon the suitsof cards are believed to have been 
represent symbolically the different classes of society. 
hearts for the c} , clubs for the soldiery, spades 
serfs, and diamonds for the merchants. Inthe early French cards 
the kings were pictures of David, Alexander, Cesar and Charle- 
mRgDe, i the monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans 
and French; the queens were Argine, Esther, Judith and Pallas, 
The number of the cards, the ace and the knave, were probabl 
Dased on similar ideas, ‘The suits of the earliest German 
were ited by hearts, bells, leaves and acorns. Ttalian cards 
bad swords, batons, cups and money. The court cards at first 
were the king, chevalier and knave. “The queen was first substi- 
tuted for the chevalier by the Italians. e English cards in 
‘the seventeenth century were embellished with heraldic designs, 
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the king of clubs bearing the coat-of-arms of the Pope af Rome, 
and those of hearts, diamonds and adorned respect- 
ively with the armorial device of the of Spain and 
France. The club of modern cards derived its form from the trefoil, 
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Plumed Phe hile of “<The Plamed Knight" was 
conferred upon James G. Blaine by Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll! in 


and tender memories of the sacred past; filled with the le- 
ends of liberty; a year in which the sons of freedom will drink 
the fountain of enthusiasm; a year in which the people call 
for a man who has preserved in Congress what our soldiers won 
upon the field; aa which we cull for the man who has torn 
from the throut of Treason the tongue of slander; a man who has 
snatched the mask of Democracy from the hideous face of Rebell- 
jon; & man who, like an intellectual athlete, stood in the arena of 
debate and challenged all comers, and who, up to the present tmo- 
ment, is a total stranger to defeat. Like an armed warrior, like a 
plumed knight, James G. Blaine marched down the halls of the 
American and threw his shining lance full and fair 
against the brazen forchead of every defamer of this country and 
maliener of its honor.” 

Po , or Polyandria.—In Thibet, in the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan regions adjoining and under the influence of 'Thi- 
bet, and among numerous other semi-civilized people, a form of 
polygamy known as polyandry, which permits a woman to have 
several husbands, is practiced. A wife is commonly the wife of a 
whole family of ers, the elder brother being chief hushand. 
The origin of this peculiar institution is believed to be connected 
with the want of balance between the numbers of the sexes, due 
to the practice of female infanticide, which is its almost invariable 
accompaniment. From ancient history we learn that the area over 
which polyandry at one time existed was very extended; and in 
eertain cantons of Media, to Strabo, a woman was 
allowed to have many husbands, and they looked with contempt 
npon those who had less than five. Cwsar informs us that in his 
time polyandry also prevailed among the Britons. 

a term almost exclusively applied to manifold ver- 
sions of the Bible, although the word means in general un assem- 
blage of versions in different languages of the same work, The 
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000; Mississippi, 1,300,000; Missonri, 2,750,000; Montana, 180,000; 
Nebraska, 1,400,000; Nevada, 61,000; New Hampshire, 846,000; 
New pend 1,403,404; New Mexico, 160,000; New York, 6,500,- 
000; Ni Carolina, 1,650,000; Ohio, 4,500,000; a - 
000; Pennsylvania, 5,400,000; Rhode Island, 804,254; Sonat 
Carolina, 1,350,700; Tennessee, 1,700,000; Texas, 2,060,000; 
Utah, 210,000; Vermont, 833,000; Virginia, 1,700,000; Washing- 
ton ‘Territory, 809,000; West Virginia, 800,000; Wisconsin, 
1,700,000; Wyoming, 85,000. ‘Total 65,088,107. 

Population of the World.—The number of individuals in the 
entire world is about 1,438,680,000. Europe, with an area of 
8,756,970 square miles, sapports a population of 831,972,000; Asia 
has an area of 17,212,680 square tine and 795,591,000 inhabitants; 
Africa has an area of 11,514,700 square miles and Sine of 
205,825,000 souls; North America, in an area of 7,900, square 
miles, su 72,500,000 inhabitants; South America, in an area 
of 6,854, square miles, supports a population of 28,400,000; 

hw an area of 3,456,700 square miles, supports a 
ulation of 4,310,000; and the Polar regions, in an area of 
780,000 square miles, sapports 82,000 inhabitants. The white 
of human race are estimated at about 550,000,000, the 
at some 250,000,000, the rest of intermediate color. Of the 
entire race some 500,000,000 are comfortably clothed, 700,000,000 
are clothed, and the rest are practically naked. About 
500, 000 may be said to live in houses partly or wholly fur- 
nished with the appointments of civilization, 000,000 live in 
huts or caves, with no attempt at furnishing them with any luxu- 
ries or scarcely conveniences, and the balance have nothing that 
can be called a home. The Christians in the world number 
305,000,000, divided as follows: Protestants, 110,000,000; Roman 
Catholics, 175,000,000; Communion of the Greek Church, 90,000,- 
000; all other Christian sects, 20,000,000; Buddhists, 400,000,000; 
Brahmins, 220,000,000; Mohammedans, 160,000,000; Fetish wor- 
shipers number 150,000,000; Jews, 7,000,000; and there are among 
the Aboriginal tribes and others of various beliefs 100,000,000. 

Porte. —The name Sublime Porte, or Ottoman Porte, given to 
the Turkish Government, is derived from the ancient Oriental cus- 
tom of making the gates of cities, and of kings’ palaces, places of 
assembly in connection with the affairs of government and of the 
wiministration of justice. The Turks found the term in common 
use the Byzantines some time previous to their establish- 
ment at tine, and adopted it on the organization of their 
empire, The use among European nations of the French term 
‘Sublime Porte (Lofty Gate) is accounted for by the fact that 
French ia the language of European diplomacy. 

Porter-House Steak.—The origin of the name -house 
steak is stated by Colonel Thomas F, De Vos, author of the ** Market 
Rook,” etc., to have been as follows: ‘‘ Martin Morrison kept a 
fayorite porter-house at No, 327 Pearl Street, New York, near the 
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the six-cent stamp, is after a bust by Volk. 
stamp, in vermilion, had the head of Stanton, etter & photog ests 
The of Jefferson, on the ten-cent stamp, in late, is 
drawn from a life-size statue by Hiram Powers. The portrait of 
Henry Clay, in neutral le, on the twelve-cent stamp, was 
donee: BE Chica to Waar Whe Carinae: teak” SNS eeeeee ne 
stamp, in orange, is r ger bust. 
General Scott on the twenty-four-cent stamp, in purple, was after 
a bust by Coffee. The head of Hamilton onthe -cent stamp, 
in black, is after the Ceracchi bust, The portrait of Commodore 
Oliver Hazard , in carmine, on the ninety-cent stamp, is after 
Wolcott's statue. © seven, twelve and twenty-four-cent stam} 
were retired a few years ag, though one may ail be occasionally 
seen, In 1869 there were a series of stamps issned, of w! 
the three-cent letter-stamp was ed in commemoration of the 
completion of the Pacific Railroad, It was shorter and wider 
than the usual stamp size, and had on its face the picture of a 
locomotive. For some reason it was shortly retired from use, In 
id and the British Colonies there are nearly 200 different 
stamps which have the rait of Queen Victoria. Of the coun- 
tries which do not use the conventional portrait we may mention 
France and several South American States, which have the God- 
dess of Liberty; British Guiana, which bes a ship; Colombia, a 
shield; and the Central American States a series of landscapes, 
erally including a voleano. Egypt, also, has the Pyramids and 
hhinx; Turkey, Sultan’s sign-manual; and Rome, the papal 


tiara and ki 
Postage Stamps, First.— inp in the form of 
stamped envelopes were first by M. de Velayer, who 
owned a private post in the city of Paris in the reign of Louis 
XIV. poe cent! later, in 1758, M. on tberee ss raps 
ietor of a » printed postage-slips to be attac to 
In Spline in 1716, and in fiaty also, stam) covers for 
mail-matter were tried; bat it was not until 1840 that stamps, as 
we know them now, were put in use. This was in — 
the Government adopting the system devised by Rowland Hill. 
Brazil was the first country to take up the new invention. Russia 
Take the Fomer eine next, in 1845; then Switzerland in 
1846; and March 8, 1847, the Congress of the United States 
authorized the issue of postage-stam These were ut first a five- 
cent stamp and a ten-cent oe ‘he reduction of rates in 1851 

at 


fre ® new set of stamps, valu 1, Sand 12 cents respectively. 
her stamps of different values were added from time to time to 
meet the exigencies of postal nts, redaction of 


to foreign countries, etc. Before the postal rate on letters 
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follows: Postmaster-General, $8,000 per annum; First, Second 
and Third Assistant Postmaster-Generals, $4,000 each; Super- 
intendent of Baiwey Mail, $3,500; Chief Clerk, $2,200; Su) 
reer of Hy ail, $3,000; Superintendent of Money 
ent, $3, if 
Origin of —The name ice originated in the 
posts placed at intervals along the st tpt Roman a 
where carriers were kept in readiness to bear dispatches in- 
telligence; but the posts of ancient times were never used for the 
conveyance of private correspondence. ‘The first letter-post 
seems to have been established in the Hanse towns in the earl 
part of the thirteenth century. A line of letter-posts followed, 
connecting Austria with Lom! iy, in the reign of the Emperor 
Maximilian,which are said to have been organized by the princes of 
Thurn and Taxis; and the representatives of the same house es- 
tablished another line of posta from Vienna to Brussels, connect- 
ing the most distant parts of the dominions of Charles V, In En- 
gland, in early times, both public and private letters were sent by 
messengers, who, in the reign of Henry II, wore the fa er 
Ee had to supply themselves with horses until the reign of Ed- 
ward I, when posts were established where horses were to he had 
for hire. Camden mentions the office of “ Master of the Postes” 
as existing in 1581, but the duties of that officer were probably 
exclusively with the supply of post-horses. A f 
post for the conveyance of letters between London and the Conti- 
nent seems to have been established by foreign merchants in the 
eee! century; and certain disputes which arose between the 
lemings and Italians regarding the right of appointing a - 
master, which were referred to the privy count led to the insti- 
tution of a ‘Chief Postmaster of England,” who should have 
both of the lish and the esas post. Thomas Kan- 
dolph was the first Chief Postmaster of England, appointed in 
, mil was established to run weekly between 
London and Edinburgh, and soon eight other lines were instituted. 
Far back in the twelfth century the University of Paris, whase 
students, gathered from all the civilized nations, employed foot 
Tanners to niece for its members to all = of Europe, 
But not until 1524 was permission granted’ to the Royal French 
posts to carry other letters than those for the Government and the 
nobility. In the United States, Massachusetts was the first colony 
ide by legislation for a wt dan This was done in 
1689, and Virginia followed in 1657. 1762 a monthly post was 
instituted between Boston and New York. In the beginning, let- 
ters arriving in this country from beyond the seas were delivered 
on board the ship, Letters not called for were left by the captain 
at a coffee-house near the wharf, where they were spread on a 
table or shelf, awaiting call. These coffee-houses ually grew 
into common use for letters between cities and the interior, until 
regular posts were instituted. The establishment of a general 
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. 
sure, 80 that as much of it as possible is forced into the 
the wood. Yet another ell gate diy ag tte Saal ye 
wood with a solution of Se zine. = 

Hoh —The process 
visions by sp ails Suahoalbgy Shien ix &temsak tes on 
5 tn app Set Epert, a Frenchman, in 


Hed ee Toning Jefferson, rer 
rated 1801, 138 ao ‘Tames Mad ison, inaugurated 1! 

Hina Quine pees ee ad S80, : om 
ol 'y fee a years, 

Jackson, ted 1! ears. Martin Van Buren, 
inaugurated 1837, aged 55 years. «yam. H. Harrison, i igt-Hy 

1841, aged 68 years. John Tyler, ina ae 184 

aged 51 years. James K. Polk, inaugurat arch 4, 1845, 


Zac! Taylor, inaugurated 1849, 65 
ttn hary Taylor, ““ ‘years. 


Fillmore, inaugurated July 10, 1850, aged ears. Franklin 
Placca; Somaiiraied March, 4 1008) aged 40 yore James Bu- 
chanan, 1857, aged 66 years. Abraham Lincoln, in- 


angurated 1861, aged 52 years. Andrew Johnson, inaugurated 

iL 15, 1865, aged 57 years. Ulysses 8. Grant, ingame 

h 4, 1869, aged if inva Rutherford B. arte 8, aga 
55 years. James A. Garfield, inaugurated 1 

50 years. Chester.” Arthur, inaaguried Septem ln area Or re 

aged 51 years, Grover Cleveland, ugarated March 4. 

Sooke years. Benjamin H. Harrison, inaugurated 1889, “aged 05 


Burial-Places of.—George Washington died De- 
ald v Presidents, at Mount Vernon, Va., and was buried at Mount 
Vernon. John Adams died July 4, 1826, at Quincy, Mass., and 
was buried at Quincy in a room beneath the Unitarian Church. 
Thomas Jefferson died July 4, 1826, at Monticello, Va., and was 
buried in a thick grove of woods near a road leading from that 
to Charlotteville. James Madison died June 28, 1836, at 
tpelier, Va., and was buried in the center of a large field at 
as lace. James Monroe died July 4, 1831, at New York, and 
nally buried in Hollywood Cemetery in Richmond, Va. 

Toke Quiney Adams died February 21, 1848, at W: D. C., 
and was buried in the room ander the Unitarian Charch at Po 
Mass. Andrew Jackson died June 8, 1845, at the Hermitage, near 
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made liquid with oil of spike, and they are laid on with Ta, 
exactly the same as in paint or staink the glaze on the 
aon P elegy te 


is carried on with great activity in Trenton, Philadelphia, Liver- 
yoo! (in Ohio), and other places in the United States. 

Prohibitory Laws.—The first actual probibitory law was en- 
acted in Maine in 1851. This was the famous ie 
Law, and it is still in force in that State, and in 1884 its specitica- 
tions ty put in the form of a areca amendment, and 

a pular majority. ‘ermont enacted a 

Skee law in Tag, tes pro however, being much Mies 
stringent than those of the Maine law. It was by 
the passage in 1860 of a civil-dam: , which provided that 
Pe ‘ht be collected from the liquor-seller for injuries in- 

by his customers, while in a state of intox' , upon 
themselves or others. A mild prohibitory law was also aga by 
New Hampshire in 1855, which has been strengthened by enact- 
ments since ado Damages are assessed on the liquor-seller 
forthe acts of drunkards in that State also, by an act passed in 
1870. In Massachusetts the temperance excitement of 1852 re- 
sulted in the passage of a prohibitory law by the Legislature, but 
the courts Tage me do Ss ear and = 1858 it 
was repealed, w Not party being in er 
in the Assembly, another prohibitory law was passed. was 
on trial for several years before the courts, but at length its con- 
dtitutionality was affirmed, In 1868 this law was repealed be- 
cause of popular dissatisfaction with its manner of warking. 
Amilder law was in 1860, but, being even more unsatis- 
factory, was abolished in 1875, and replaced by a license law 
which still exists. In Rhode Island, as in Massachusetts, a law 
passed during the excited state of public feeling in 1852 was de- 
elared unconstitutional the following Bicaten a law was then 
amended 50 as not to conflict with the tion, and the ques- 
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1874 a similar law was passed, only to ed 

year, when a license law prohibiting the sale of liquors to. 
and drunkards, and also on and 
tion of from the ler, Was 
ment was to the people in 1886 
but in the next year a stringent 
necticut passed a prohibitory law in 
defect in the law, or to the indifference of the people, 
be enforced, and became virtually a dead letter. About 1 
therefore, it was superseded by the present license law, which has 
the local-option feature. This fides ton nam 
ber of towns and districts to posi are the sale of ‘in 
their localities, vice nearl po is 

rohibition. Mii inl a 
an repealed stot teats A similar law, however, was 
adopted in 1855, which continued on the statute-books for about 
twenty years. As it had become inoperative gia pesen sn 
difference, it was replaced by a license law in 1 latter 
was strengthened in 1883 by the adoption of a damage clanse. In 
1885 New York passed a eerie law which shared the fate of 
many similar enactments, being declared unconstitutional, and 
was repealed the following year. In 1861 efforts had been made 
to secure prohibition in the Revised Constitation, but the result 
was a failure. The extent of New Jersey’s ie pacts 
passed in 1797, and still in force, forbi distribution 
sale of liquors at a public auction. Pennsylvania once had a 
hibitory statute on its books fora few months, It was 
1855 and repealed in 1856. This law had been bya 
‘*no-license act" which had been enacted by the 
1846, and had been pronounced unconstitutional 









mes asia by a — law ss oripe still in existence. 

other States—Indiana, Illinois and Iowa—adopted prohibitory 
Jaws in 1855. That of Indiana was declared void soon after, and 
has never been re-enacted. The legislative enactment of Illinois 
‘was submitted to the people and rejected by them. Since then 
no effort has been made to make the State prohibitory, but 
&® high-license law was passed by the Legislature of “83. 
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law has stood, with some modifications, and, where public 
opinion has supported it, has been generally executed. Tn 1382 
clause was put into the Constitution by popular vote. 


Seer Oca Seen es serosa. eae Se In 1884 
deat pd eg Ohio put 4 “ no-license” clause in 
‘onstitution in 1851, and the sale of liquors has been virtually free 
throughout the State. Attempts have been made at several times 
to regulate the traflic by law, but all have failed. Two of the 
States adopted probibitory laws while were still under terri- 
torial organization—Minnesota in 1852 Nebraska in 1855. In 


manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in the State “except 


for medical, scientific and " In Gi 
ninety-five counties have suppressed Gia male Oh GAO peed 
the pri of local . Similar laws are made somewhat 


etc. 

Prometheus.—According to Greek mythology Prometheus was 
ason of Iapetus, by Clymene, one of ike = 
ig marpesoed all wnaliod la smganity, "When the pods endian 

ve man ty. en men 
bad 4 controversy at Mecone, Preven took an ox, and, divid- 
ing it, put the flesh and entrails in the hide, and, wrapping the 
bones up in the inside fat, desired Jupiter to take which he would, 
The pi though aware of the deceit, selected the bones and fat, 
and in rev he withheld fire from man. But Prometheus stole 
the fire in a ow staff, brought it to earth, and gave it to man. 
Ju then sent Pandora on earth to deceive man to his ruin, and 
he Prometheus with chains to a pillar, and sent an eagle to 

without on his liver, w w every night as 
much as it had lost during the day. Aftera interval of time, 
however ( to some, 30,000 years), Hercules slew the eagle 
and freed the erer. On the story of Prometheus bas been 
founded tce following very pretty fable: When Prometheus had 
stolen the fire from heaven for the good of mankind, they were so 
ungrateful as to porey him to Jupiter. For their ti they 
got in reward a remedy against the evils of old age; but, not duly 
considering the value of the gift, instead of carrying it themselves 
they put it on the back of an ass and let it trot on before them. It 
‘was summer-time, and the sem Soli overcome by thirst, went up 
to a fountain to drink, but a ¢ forbade all ape The ass, 
ready to faint, most earnestly implored relief. ¢ cunning snake, 
who knew the value of the bi which the ass bore, demanded 
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ed as in a record. have often been fo 

vrai shart? ie eee 

deed. ‘The word is from 6 kek ee ee 
Public Lands.—The public lands of the United States still an- 


being sold by the Government for $1.25 per acre as tae minimum 
ae the other at $2.50 per acre, being on 

warved! by tha Uiited tates Ei Laat fraisty be tallpoaea ch 
tracts are sold apon application to Land Register. Heads of 
families, or citizens over twenty-one years, who may settle upon 


Under the timber-culture luw any settler who has cultivated 
two yearsas much as 5 acres in trees of an 80-acre homestead, or 
10 acres of a homestead of 160 acres, is entitled to a free patent for 
ae at the ag eight we by be 

lic Lands, Division of —The system by which public 
lands of the United States are divided dates back to the earliest 
days of the nation’s existence, and the plan is due in the to 
the practical genius of Thomas Jefferson. pga 2 
the land was divided into divisions called ** huni ” Ww 
were to be ten miles square, each of them to be subdivided into 
plots one mile square, numbered from one to one hundred. This 
was embodied in a report to the Tenth Continental Congress in 
1785; and an amendment reducing the principal divisions to six 
tiles square, to be called ‘‘ townships," each township to be sub- 
divided into sections one mile square, containing acres, Was 
offered by James Monroe and was adopted. The plan of 
survey remained, however, as it had been introduced, 
and in the same form is still in use, 

Public Schools.—The origin of the P 

America dates back to the time of the settlement of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. In the very beginning of their history these 
colonists made provision for the establishment of schools in every 
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town, and parents were required to send their children to them or 
educate them otherwise. At first these schools were not entirely 
port ipn Pee ba exe ece aa noes 80; but the 
separati e children into rate-} in 
time became as it, and shortly eaale caine hese 
atarticantoal even ware increased weal ha pchtold eax saa 
free. The example of these colonists was quickly followed by 
other New ‘lane, Lara but sm Cee! sections ot oe ener, 
schools were er vate or paroc! or many years, ex 
cases where a free school was established and su by 
private beneficence. When the vast territories west of the Alle- 


by the Government as a nucleus 
was increased to tv o sections for the benefit of the newer States. 
The Southern States were the last to embrace the free school 
in its entirety, having done so only since the close of the 

vil war. Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 


143 years, which is older than that in any other country. 

Sa lon, or the London Charweari, was founded in 1841 
under the joint editorship of Mark Lemon and Shirley Brooks, and 
is at the t time the of English comic magazines. 
Douglas Jerrold, Tom Albert Smith and Thackeray were 
helped to fame rh their contributions to Punch, as were 


tions in the same publication. 

“Puts” and “ Calls."—When stocks are thought to be about 
to decline in market price, and a small operation in them without 
™ is desired, a small sum is given for the privilege of de- 
livering an amount of stock at a certain price at a future time; 
for example, cash price of Erie being 57, a speculator gives $50, 
we will say, for the privilege to “' put,” or in other oh deliver, 
& hundred shares at 56}, say in ten pos If the market goes 
down, as he natu’ expects it will when making the transac- 
tion, all that it falls below 56 is profit. If it should go up, he can 

lose the $50 originally invested. A ‘‘call” isa similar trans- 

on a rising market; for instance, a certain stock is selling 

at 50, and in the opinion of a 5; lator is likely to advance, he 
then the privilege of calling for the stock at a certain 
pee, pees on a certain day, expecting the value to rise above 

, all advance on this figure being clear t. 

—The pygmies were a fab racq of dwarfs, in 
whose existence the ancients believed. They were said to be 
about 2} feet in height, and to be engaged in constant warfare 
with their inveterate enemies, the cranes. By some writers they 








heads, pecaliar-shaped ‘Ider-blades, 


ramids,—The weight of anthority among modern Fexptclo: 
pauline to the vier that the Py caida wae a new 


b. 4 
rical sense, denotes a building having a po ‘base and 1 
triangular sides which meet in an = Cieapadl peda ee 
of ancient tomb-mounds of earth and stone and stepped stractures, 
as the mastaba in Egypt, and early temples and mausolea in Mex- 
{co and Assyria, and there are also some inferior imitations of later 
date; but the true pyramidal construction is seen only in be thi 
and comprises about seventy structures on the banks of the Nile, 
none of which are later than the twelfth dynasty ee 2000 B. 
C.). They are all built upon a square base, with four sides 
facing the four cardinal points of the compass, and in the earlier 
forms are composed of horizontal layers of rough-hewn blocks 
with « small amount of mortar—degenerating in the buil 
the sixth and succeeding dynasties to a cellular system of 
ing-walls filled with loose chips, and finally, in the twelfth dy- 
hasty, toa mass of mud bricks, But there was, in all on 
outelde, # casing of fine stone, beautifull polished and jointed, 
the inner cham! having a similar finish. These stones 
‘were not a mere veneer or film, but were massive blocks, oth 
greater in thickness than in height. Inside of each pyramid, 
seid low down, and usually beneath the level of the ground, was 
ita ichral chamber, and this was reached by a downward 
pasace the north side. This passage had # lesser cham~ 
‘ol Ponda wee blocked once lesa 2 with a massive 
terior was probably in every case acces- 
fible to the priests for the purpose of making offerings, tha pas 


& 
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ae the tellon at by a stone door turning on a horizontal 
pr pty Aersreteghcy a | The chambers 


raring heck alpen Owing to ie oe ee 
stones, their game eae ey presents a - 08 nge, i ee 
steps, and their hei height ie 
hieol peel ed rot od deer ar if ‘ran hr Pyra- 
are! eve tl vast pads, evpe les, iy tl 
mid of Cheops at Gizeh, to have Smee aaee aeicarene 
spiration, and to embody in the ee astronomical 
facts and mathematical principles, and ce ee 
weights and measures for universal use. It is also maintained 
that Masonic emblems and symbols have been found within them. 
Whatever the builders embodied in the details of their construc- 
tion, their immediate object and use was undoubtedly to serve as 
royal mausolea. As for these theories, future investigations will 
probably develop or explode them; but that there is great math- 
knowledge AI wonderful accuracy of measurement dis- 
played in them nee well established. In the great Pyramid at Gizeh, 


twelve seconds in le from a perfect square. This pyramid is 
the of all, by far the most remarkable in its construc- 
tion. It is somewhat different from the Ly in its internal ar- 
aoe 


wranite, Probably of these chambers Pero ae ce Pig cer! a 
polished sarcophagus of the same Syenitic (granjies eines 
one—the *' King’s "—although in the very of this huge pi 
is perfectly ventilated by two air-passages about nine Tastian 
square, which run to the north and south faces of the Pyramid. 
Tt was built by Cheops or Khufa, of the fifth dynasty, and its con- 
struction is ght + have employed 100,000 men for thirty 
years or more— ly half a centu: The masonry consisted 
ly ore pea 000 cubic feet, an still amounts to 88, 111,000, 
The ht F at MP sey 450 feet (originally 479), and the length 
‘eet (0 napaelly 764). The King’s Chamber is 19 
foot 4 inch te bel ght, and in area $4 feet 3 inches by 17 feet 1 inch; 
the Queen's ‘Chamber is 20 feet 3 inches in height, and in area 17 
feet by 18 feet 9 inches. It is now generally agreed that there 
were no inscriptions on the external surface of any of the pyra- 
mids, the casing-stones pearin sumaoodt polish. e mechanical 
Eelactadoniployed iy ]she, Dall have been partly ascertained, 
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the limit of tolerance in fineness and weight, it is filed; but 
if not, the fact is certified to the President of the States, 
aud if he should deem it proper to do so, he order all the 
officers implicated in the error thenceforward nalified for 
holding their offices. 

Queen’s Counsel are barristers who receive from the Queen a 
patent giving them preaudience over their brethren. The advan- 

of the appointment is that it enables the most able or success- 
ful counsel to take the chief conduct of cases in preference to 
those of thesame or aye een appointment is made 
on the nomination of Lord Chancellor. When a Queen's 
Counsel is engaged in a criminal case against the Crown, as, for 
example, to defend a prisoner, he requires to get a special license 
tw do so from the Crown, which is given on payment of a small 
fee. Itis sometimes popularly believed that the appointment of 
Queen's Counsel entitles the counsel toasalary from the Crown, but 
this is a mistake except as to the Attorney and Solicitor-General. 
Sir Francis Bacon was the first barrister to receive the appointment. 

ueen of the Antilles, an appellation sometimes given to 
Cuba, which, from its great size, its rich natural productions, its 
fine harbors, varied and beautiful seenery, and its 
cag Me position, ranks first among all the islands of the 

eet Indian group. 

Quintessence.—The word quintessence, which signifies, liter- 
ally, the fifth essence, is of ancient origin, and dates from the 
time when it was erally believed that the simple elements or 
constituents of ies were four in number, viz,, fire, air, earth 
and water, and that earth was the lowest element, being grosser 
than water, water than air, and air than fire. A fifth element or 
essence, , was added by some Pythagorian philosopher, who 
did not believe that the four elements, or essences, sufficed for the 
composition of all substances in Nature. This fifth element or 
essence was supposed to be more subtle and pure than fire (the 
highest of the four), and was therefore loca in the uppermost 
regions of the sky. The word ‘‘quintessence” has thus come 
down to us in the signification of the subtle and vital ingredient 
of any body, though in ordinary language it is employed in # figu- 
Tative sense. 

Rabbit's Foot.—The legends of “‘ Br’er Rabbit” among the 

his clever devices jn outwitting his natoral enemies— 
the dog, fox and wolf—and thwarting every scheme designed for 
his own punishment, are almost wit it nomber, From these 
legends of the preternatural sagacity of the living rabbit came the 
idea that the dead rabbit had certain magic powers, Then 
believe that to carry a rabbit's foot in the pocket is not only a tal- 
isman for good luck, but is a specific for diseases. The left hind 
foot of the rabbit is believed to have the most efficacy, and if it 
be taken from a rabbit that rans in a grave-yard, its supernatural 
properties are believed to be quite irresistible. 








Usa te pt dee 


the World.—The total railroad 
of the The orld te Bon boo a miles. Of this amount the United 
has 147,900 miles; Great eal and oe oe 19,332, 


many, 24,197 miles; France, 19,996 eae’ co 

Austria-Hungary, 14,385 miles; British In 18, 

ada, 11,523 miles; Italy, 7,266 ae Spain, 5,604 

4.955 miles; Sweden, 4,654 miles las ae itepubi 

miles, and Mexico, 4,000 miles. be of the other coun- 
cost of the 


tries is comparatively small, 763 miles in Belginm 
to 20 aaleg in Ben Dointieas the railroads in the 
United States has been about 9,000.00 000,000, and they furnish 


peaploymeenth to 4 000,000 persons. The | mileage 

asingle a is that of the Atchison, and Fe 
Hallway be about 8,000 miles, and the railroad = 
in the sey tates is the Kinzan Viaduct, feet high, on 


Erie Railroad. 

Railroad Time-Tables.—A railroad time-table 
running of trains on any road is one of the most im) 
in the ps The prey ion of such a is a very 
ingenious piece of work. e means employed are of the sim- 
plest sort—common pins and spools of pi threads and en 
sheet of pee per mounted on an easel. This 
called the time-chart. The chart is raled either for two, or 
ten minutes’ time by pecendicale lines, The “time” is 


our lines the space is divided into minutes and 
ao as fine as desired, On a two-minute chart the space 

ween the honrs is divided into ten minutes’ time, awd the ten 
minutes’ time into two minutes’ time. One terminus of the road 
is marked on the first line beside the first time-mark, bdr) 
The other stations follow down on the horizontal lines until the 
other terminus is reached. It is calculated that the running time 
shall be, say, twenty-five miles an hour, and, for the of 
illustration, the tracing of one pease train will to So 

lain the system. A passenger train leaves the first station, say. 

A. M.; a pin is placed on the first horizontal line at the 8 A. 
time-mark, and the end of the blue thread fastened thereto. Mt 
the train rons without stopping for fifty miles the blae wie is 
stretched over opposite the station at which the stop is made, 
and directly under the 10 A, M. time-mark another pin is stuck, 
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Railway Trains, Speed of.—The fastest time made by 
American train is claimed to be 92 miles in 93 minutes, on 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, one mile being made 
seconds. The fastest time between Jersey City, N. J. 
Francisco, Cal., was made in June, 1886, when the J; 

Palmer special theatrical train made the run in $ days, 7 
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the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ran a train from to Bell- 
aire, 463 miles, in 11 hours and 21 minutes, The weight of en- 
gine, tender and cars in these trains was from 250,000 pounds to 
about 400,000 and all the trains were very light. In the 
summer of 1 the rival trains, running between don and 
Edinburgh, of the Great Northern and the London and 
Northwest Railroad, made the ran between those cities, the former 
in 7 hours and 82 minutes, giving a speed of 52 miles per hour 
oS ee and the latter in 7 hours and 88 minutes. The 
distance * e latter route, it must be remarked, is 400 miles, 
while by the Great Northern it is only 892 miles. So far as the 
machinery of a ey ee concerned—by which we mean the road, 
the rolling-stock and the signals—there is nothing to prevent an 
average speed of 60 miles an hour being maintained; yet there is 
not in the world a train timed to ran at that although it is, 
of course, certain that even a greater velocity is often ned for 
short distances, The fastest train in the world—that is to sey the 
train whose running time is faster than that of any other 
—is undow ly the celebrated ‘* Flying Dutchman.” 
Rainbow.—A rainbow can only be seen when the spectator 
stands between it and the sun; its center must always be directly 
opposite the sun, moving with the sun’s motion, falling if the sun 
aa Pacaetene if the sun is declining. A rainbow occurs 
when the sun or moon, not too far above the horizon, throws its 
beams apon a sheet of falling rain-drops on the opposite side of 
the heavens. Thus, a ray of light from the sun strikes a rain- 
drop obliquely; part of it is reflected at the surface of the drop: 
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horizontal plane, the bow will be seen to form « complete semi- 
circle; when the sun is higher in the sky, a smaller arch is seen; 
the entire circle could only be visible to a spectator on the top of a 
very high and narrow mountain peak, which would elevate his 
moch above that of the sun’s rays without ent off their 
A complete circle may also be sometimes seen in the 
formed by the sunlight on the spray arising from cataracts. The 
lunar rainbow, which is a comparatively rare bat very beautifal 
phenomenon, differs from the solar simply in the 
tensity of the light by which it is produced;, and, as in 
feeble light, the distinction of the colorsis very difficult. In fact, 
except under the most favorable circumstances, the lunar rainbows 
rarely show colors at all, giving a pale, ghostly gleam of appar- 
ently white or vite 

Rainbows, Artificial.—In the fall of 1888 Professor 
undertook to reproduce in his lal the effects of that 
he had seen in the Alpine Mountains. His first object was to ob- 
tain artificially a mixture of fog and drizzle such as might most 
nearly resemble the atmosphere of the hills. His account of the 
experiment and its result is as follows: ‘'A 
copper boiler, sixteen inches high and twelve inches cana, 
was nearly filled with water an bees gas-flames until steam 
of twenty pounds pressure was produ A valve at the 
“ boiler en then et air nl steam peter 
the atmosphere, carrying droplets of water mec! es 
with it, and condensing above to droplets of a similar Kind, 
fair imitation of the Alpine atmosphere was thus prodaced, After 
a few tentative experiments the luminous circle was brought into 
view, and having once got hold of it, the next step was to enhance 
its intensity. Oil-lamps, the lime-light and the naked electric- 
light were tried in succession, the source of rays being placed in 
one room, the boiler in another, while the observer stood, with his 
hack to the light, between them. It is not, however, necessary to 
dwell upon these first iments, surpassed as they were by the 
irrangements subsequently adopted. My mode of proceeding was 
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this: The electric-light being placed in a camera, with a condens- 
ing-lens in front, the ion of the lens was so fixed as to pro- 
duce a beam sufficiently broad to clasp the whole of my head and 
such at possible tho forciga light eatoriog (he oye, tho bens was 
much as ight entering the eye, was 
received ee surface, and it was easy to move the head 
until its occupied the center of the illuminated area. To 
secure the best effect it was found to stand close to the 
boiler, so as to be immersed in the fog and . ‘The fog, how- 
ever, was soon discovered to be a mere nuisance. Instead of en- 
haneing, it blurred the effect, and I therefore sought to abolish it. 
Al the steam to issue for a few seconds from the boiler, on 
closing the valve the cloud rapidly melted away, leaving behind it 
4 host of minate liquid spherules floating in the beam. A beauti- 
fal circular rainbow was instantly swept through the air in front 
of the observer. The primary bow was duly attended by its sec- 
ondary, with the colors, as usual, reversed. The opening of the 
valve for a single second caused the bows to flash forth.” 

Raki, the East Indian name for all sorts of distilled spirituous 
He but chiefly for that procured from toddy or the fermented 
juice of the cocoa and other palms, and from rice. The cocoanut- 
palm is a chief source of toddy or palm-wine, and is obtained from 
trees ranging from twelve to sixteen years old, or, in fact, at the 
period wi they begin to show the first indications of Somes 

the flowering shoot or spadix enveloped in its spathe 
pretty well advanced and the latter is about to open, the toddy- 
man climbs the tree and cuts off the tip of the flower-shoot; he 
next ties @ ligature around the stalk at the base of the spadix, and 
with a small cudgel he beats the flower-shoot and bruises it. This 
he does daily for a fortnight, and if the tree is in good condition a 
considerable quantity of a saccharine eed flows from the cut # 
of the flower-shoot. The juice rapidly ferments, and in four days 
is usually sour; previous to that it is a favorite drink, known in 
India by the natives as callu, and to the Europeans ns toddy. 
When sour it is distilled and converted into raki, known 
better to the Hindus as naril, and to the Cingalese as pol, or 
nawasi, It is oe that the use of raki is more widely dif- 
pia human race than either wine, brandy, w 
or i 

Reaper, First in the United States,—In 1903 a reaping 
machine was patented by Richard French and John J. Hawkins, 
but it did not prove successful. Prior to 1832 there were granted 
eight patents for machines for cuttting grain. No inventor, how- 
ever, succeeded in prodacing machines that possessed sufficient 

merit to be used otherwise than experimentally until we 
come to Bell, Hussey and McCormick, whose machines have since 
become so well known. At the meeting of the British Association 
at Dundee, September, 1867, the Reverend Patrick Bell stated 
that he invented his reaping machine in 1826. McCormick's 
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troduced by Mr. J. J. Colman in conjunction with Messrs. H. and 
J. Bell. rapidly came into general use, and with some 
oe ape See A aE Sa steamers 
and sailing vessels, carrying fresh meat in large quantities to and 
from al] parts of the world. ‘he first shipment cea Australia, 
in Lond In Fobreary, 1890; nd in Juno, 1863) the sailing ship 
in ‘ebruary, 5 am une, the Pp 
Dunedin brought from New Zealand to London 4909 carcasses of 
sheep and 2p in perfect condition, notwithstanding the 
Jong voyage of eight days, and the intense heat experienced 
during the passage. -air refrigerators are now in general use 
in passenger.steamers; for the preservation of fresh provis- 
ions. The possibility of producing cold by artificial means has 
been long known to scientists, and put to various scientific uses, 
but no successful application in the arts was made until 1850, 
when the first compressed-air ice-making aj ‘tus was invented 
by Jobn Gorrie of New Orleans. The Bell. Colman refrigerator 
was brought ont in 1879, and an improvement was invented 
shortly afterward by A. 8. Haslam, in which the temperature of 
the compressed air is lowered by pane it through pipes cooled 
eer of by a spray of cold water into the 

tubes. of the latest improved machines of this type is the 
*‘Windhausen.” The process in these machines isin general as 
follows: Ordinary atmospheric air is compressed to one-third or 
one-fourth of its normal bulk by a steam-cylinder; the air, how- 
ever, in the condensation becomes very hot, and it is therefore 
necessary to cool it by one of the Ses mentioned above. It is 
then conducted to the expansion-cylinder, where a very rapid ex- 
pansion | itera a and sudden fall of temperature, and the 
cold air is thence distributed in pipes throughout the freesing- 
chamber, in which anything daaiploaiag be placed. The id 
expansion of any compressed gas would produce this same result, 
air being used mainly because the supply is unlimited and the 
cost is nothing. The fundamental Baal underlying the pro- 
cess is the simple physical law that in the passage of any form of 
matter from a more dense to a less dense condition, heat-energy is 
necessary, in order to drive the molecules farther apart. Now, in 
order that a compressed gas may resume its normal volume, an 
amount of heat-en is required equal to the mechanical 
which effected the compression. Hence in the above ma- 

chines the heat of the compressed air Itself, and of everything in 
contact with it, is consumed in the expansion; and as cold is merely 
the absence of heat, a great fall in temperature is the result. 
There are two other waysof producing artificial cold, viz.: frees- 
ing-mixtures or liqnefaction and vaporization. The first is ex- 
pe by the laws of chemistry, certain substances when mixed 
certain proportions always producing cold, and in some cases a 
degree. are not used in ice-machines, chiefly because 
Som ve for consumption on such # large scale. A 
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Representation in Congress, State.—According to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, each State, no matter what its 
Peppiacno ay be is entitled to have two Senators in the 
ational Congress and at least one member of the House of 
ee cache Representation in the lower House of C 
is upon population; so after each decennial census there is 
anew apportionment of members of this House among the dif- 
ferent States, in order to proportion the membership of each State 
as nearly as possible to the number of its inhabitants as com- 
pared with the aggregate population of all the States. Senators 
serve for six years, and are chosen by the Legislatures of their 
res) ve States. Representatives serve for two years, and are 
elected by popular vote. According to the last ap) nment, 
each district Gaara 161,912 of population is a ressional 
district, and is entitled to one Representative. The number of 
resentatives from the several States are at Tess (1889) as 
follows: Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 5; California, 6; Colorado, 1; \- 
necticut, 4; Delaware, 1; Florida, 2; Geo 10; Dlinois, 20; In- 
diana, 13; Iowa, 11, Kansas, 7; Kentucky, 11; Lowisiana, 6; Maine, 
4; Maryland, 6; Massachusetts, 12; Michigan, 11; Minnesota, 5; 
Mississippi, 7; Missouri, 14; Nebraska, 8; Nevada, 1; New Hamp- 
shire, 2; New Jersey 7; New York, 84; North Carolina, 9; Ohio, 
21; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 28; Rhode Island, 2; South Carolina, 
7; Tennessee, 10; Texas, 11; Vermont, 2; Virginia, 10; West Vir- 
ginia, 4; Wisconsin, 9. Each Territory is represented by one Del- 
egate in Congress, who is entitled toa seat in the lower House, 
and the right to take part in debates but not to vote. The ae 
of Senators and Representatives is $5,000 per annum; mileage, 
cents per mile of travel to and from Washington, each annual 
session; allowance for stationery and newspapers, $125 per annum. 
The President of the Sunate and the Speaker of the House receive 
$8,000 per annum each. When a State fails to re-district before 
the election following the re-apportionment of Representatives ac- 
to the latest census, the additional members of the House 
from that State are elected by the entire State instead of by dis- 
tricts, and such members are known as hnian froma aires, ar 
for instance, the four additional Representatives given to 
ras last Congressional apportionment. Where the number of 
Congressmen is redoced, and the State also fails to re-district 
previous to the election, all the Representatives from that State 
are elected on a general State ticket, and are also known as Con- 
gressmen-at- 3 
Revolution, Sons of The.—The society of the ‘‘ Sons of the 
Revolution” was organized in New York, ber 4, 1883, in- 
corporated May 3, 1884, to * keep alive among ourselves and our 
descendants the patriotic spirit of the men who, in military, 
naval or civil service, by their acts or counsel achieved Ameri- 
can independence; to collect and secure for preservation the mann- 
seript rolls, records and other documents relating to the war of 
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the Revol id to promote interconrse and 4 i 
tihng is members and hereafter.” Tigibility're 


an a 
num 810 members in 1888. 
the name of a system 


5 rere Antrim, Tyrone and 


associations 
ciently numerous to be formidable. Ribbon Association was 
divided into lodges, and the members of each lodge were bound 
by a secret oath to “be true to each other,” and ‘to assist each 
eee eae er Stated meetings of ie ee 
held, and small money contributions were exacted 
trance into the association and on each occasion of meeting. Of 
late years they have been almost entirely replaced by newer secret 
organizations. The name by which they are known is supposed to 
have originated from the badge of ribbon worn by the members. 
Rickets is exclusively a disease of and generally at- 
tacks the children of the poor, It is led by some writers as 
a special disease of the bones, and by others as merely one of the 
various forms of scrofula, The characteristie symptom in rickets 


firmness. The wei 
earthy salt causes them to bend, and the thighs or shins are ab- 
normally arched, or the spine is curved, or, in slighter cases, only 
the normal form of the ankle is modified. Inaggravated cases the 
chest is so affected as to give rise to the condition known 

Pi vers, Velocity of —Th erage velocity of a river may be 

‘ivers, Velo: _—The avi v a 

estimated SO eaay by finding the surface velocity in the 
center of the current by means of a float which swims just below 
the surface and taking four-fifths of this quantity asa mean. If 
the mean velocity in feet per minute be multiplied by the aren of 
the transverse section of the stream in square feet, the act is 


the beginning of their course. Bat the velocity does 
depend upon the slope of a river's bed; much is 
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to its depth and volume. Therefore most rivers flow with 
vi vel at different seasons of the . The bends ina 
river's course, niiafreackantrcea tor ches 
at the sides or . interfere with its ye hence its velocity 
differs at different parts of its bed. The Amazon flows 


has, below the Cataracts at Wady Halfa and beyond, a current of 
a aloes ene Tons igen in the world, of eden gly 
river Rhone, in w current from as as 
| es meng ns perpen ag he ceerent aeasitar erat 
the bottom than at the surface, and at the sides than the middle, 
and its line of quickest velocity is. line drawn along the center of 
the current. cases where this line is free from sudden bends 
Sean Te aie reprenents 18 deepen) pct, Cheeta oa 


rents, 

Robes of Office.—The custom of wearing robes by the Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States was from a 
similar custom in England. The garment is a long, black robe, 
enveloping the person from the shoulders to the feet. It is made 
fall, with full sleeves and full body, and somewhat resembles 
clerical vestments. 

Robin Goodfellow, a domestic spirit or fairy famous in Eng- 
lish folk-lore, and from whom Shukespeare’s “Puck” was 
derived. From the early ballads concerning Robin we learn 
that he was the offspring of a ‘‘ proper young wench by a hee 

,” who was no less a Oberon, King of Fairyland. 
In eae Babee Si yed ae pope oe tricks, As a 
specimen ‘*mad prankes,” Robin went one to a wedding 
as a fiddler, and wasa welcome guest; but in the evei then 
hee peed pl his merry trickes in this manner: hee 
put ont the es, and then, being darke, hoo strucke the men 
good boxes on the ears; they, thinking it had beene those that did 
sit next them, fell shaiting os with the other, so that there was 
not one of them but had eit a broken head or a bloody nose. 


Cpe lerathdcoucbw gp, Woaqag tequare stpeectapeep el a5 
and left the whole to Robin. Hee quickly made an end of it, 
and went away without his money, for the sport hee had was bet- 
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ter to him than any money whatsoever.” ‘ 
not always Bil sett for it is related ‘aan no oer p 7 
at midnight household duties for servants who had laid o 
Mob Roy, the popular name of Robert M a colebented 
oy, the popular name o ne 
Scottish outlaw, whose nivetana ome to be con- 
sidered the Robin Hood of Scotland. In Gaelic, the name. 
signifies red, and was applied to him from his ; 
and color of lair. Rob Roy in his youth was pg ii i 
his skill in the use of the broadsword, in which the nmor 
length of his arms was of great advantage. It was said that he 


which are placed two inches below the knee, Like man enue 
Highland proprietors of the , Rob Roy dealt in grazin 
rearing black cattle for the lish market, and he also 

his neighbors’ flocks from the ditti from Inverness, and 
Sutherland. In return for this he levied a tax, which went under 
the name of blackmail. [See age chet Numberless stories are 
still current in the neighborliood of Lomond and Loch 


Katrine of his bairbreadth escapes from pe Needy 
and many instances have also been recorded o| iis kindnene to, 
r, whose wants he often supplied at the expense of the rich. 
(he exploits of Rob Roy have immortalized by Sir Walter 
Scott in his celebrated novel of Rob Roy,” written in 1817. 
Rocking-Stones, or Loggans, as they are called, are numerous 
in al places in England, Ireland and Scotland, and nearly 
évery other country. One, situated at ee on the island of Magee, 
in Brown's Bay, Ireland, is popularly believed os a rock- 
ing, tremulous motion at the approach of sinners malefactors. 
These rocking-stones are large masses of rock so finely poised as 
to move backward and forward with the slightest impul Some 
of them appear pene a bride: Tv ae former hes 
chiefly nitic rocks, in which fel an are 
dantl eats and these ingredients becoming rapi Me lbene t 
and the dust and sand washed away by rains, what was 
asolid rock soon assumes the appearance of a group of 
shaped pillars having a rhomboidal horizontal section, and sepa- 
rated into portions by horizontal and vertical fissures, As disinte- 
gration proceeds, the edges of the blocks forming the pillars are 
first attacked and disappear, and finally the pillars become of 
two or more spheroidal rocks resting upon each other, If, now, 
a mass of rock be so situated as to Preseree ta coca spite 
of the gradual diminution of its base or point of support, a rock- 
ing-stone is the result. The artificial ones appear to have been 
formed by cutting away a mass of rock aroand the center-point of 
its base, In Greece, rocking-stones occur as funeral monuments, 
and are generally found on conspicuous places near the sea. 
Some rocking stones occur near to the remains of ancient fortifi- 
cations, which seems to bear out a statement in one of the 





Roman Baths, The, were the most magnificent and 
extensive architectural ornaments of the city in the time of the 


Empire. They i-pinpsiee by different emperors for the use of 


size and the unparalleled luxury of their arrangements. In these 
as they were called, the primitive object of tering 
largely lost sight of, and they eens 


by 1,250 feet broad, and the swimming- 
or natatorium in those of Diocletian was 200 feet long by 1! 
feet wide; and it is calculated that in this entire establishment 
18,000 People could bathe at one time. There were 
for the satis use of eects 7 ee in some be 
Se ead e same building, but these were general! 
ay to Pcie eT ree were built entirely of peste 
mar all were beautifi 
aot ae with mosaic and alee span with peated 
stucco-work and statuary. blic baths of Pompeii were 
uncovered in 1824 and the complete internal arrangement dis- 
heehee eel es on a smaller scale 
Rome. process of bathing was this: After 
the iyterium, or “room for undressing,” the 
as rubbed and anointed with some of the fragrant oils 
tments used by the ancients, and then proceeded to a 
apartment devoted to exercises of various kinds, among 
es at bal] held a prominent place. After exercise he 
e Pen ge eit] es aoerety to Bvees wie take the hot 
uring this part @ process the body was scraped 
(eal curved instruments usually made of bronze) 
now with cloths, and slightly anointed all over wit! 
oils, he resumed his dress, and then passed a short 
Caan f| in the idarium and the frigidarium, or 
e and cold rooms, Which softened the transition from the 
it of the caldarium into the open air. The artificial 
been used from the most ancient times of which we have 
any record. It is mentioned in Homer, the vessel for bere 
described as of polished marble and the warm-baths refer 
to as effeminate. Public baths were common in Greece during 
the historic period, and they were in use at Rome from earl 
times; but du the Republic they continued smal), dark ani 
inconvenient, and it was not until the time of the Empire that 
3 hee? their great size and splendor. 

Calendar,—The Romans are said to have had origin- 
ally a year of 10 months; but in the times of their kings they 
adopted a lunar year of 855 days, divided into 12 months, with an 

onal intercalary month. ‘Through the ignorance of the 
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such hands, The Lutherans of ea 
Low Countries at length gave way in 1700, 
necessary to omit eleven instead of ten days. pert 
the new reckoning in 1600, and England and Ireland in 1751. 
Russia, Greece, Roumania and the minor countries belonging to 
the Greek confession still adhere to the old ae 


when it had become 


Rome Saved by Geese.—About the year 890 B. C. a number of 
Gauls, under the command of Brennus, entered Upper ny and 


ttle was fought and the Romans were defeated, was now 
practically at the mercy of the Gauls. The better account relates 
that the victors, after slaughtering the helpless inhabitants and 
plundering the city, besieged the | in vain for seven months, 
and then retired upon the payment of 1000 of gold asa ran- 
som for the defs of the fortress. Anot ion is that the 
Senate had not enough men left after the battle to defend the city, 
and so the: sonprogreed all the men capable of arms 
the Ca, , and sent away all who were useless; the old men and 
women and children took refuge in the nearest cities. There re- 
mained in Rome only a few pontiffs and ancient 0 


‘not being willing to survive kor thea eoaniey este pach eae 
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eronsly devoted themselves to death, to their 
capt y ep pte rornpeter Pe were fi Bren- 
nus, and for a time their habits, their white their 
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Romans were roused and the enemy were driven back, and ult 
matel, “cat dapesee pe meee bmen a eta 
called Rome’s second fo r. 

Rosa, Saint, was born at Lima, Peru, in 1586. The name of 


Ee ated pte pe aay) 


treasurer Gonsalvo. She received numerous offers of mar- 
riage, but in spite of her parents’ requests refused them all, and 
finally ado the habit of the Dominican Sisters, to strengthen 
herself in her ascetic resolutions. She spent a life of severe fast- 
, and wore around her head a circlet of silver studded inside 


i 
: 
E 
E 
é 


Clement X, who ordered her festival to be kept on August 80th, 
and is the only American saint on the canonical record. 








the Greek. The first clew was n ; 
panpece the hieroglyphic a n ON 

these groups in relative pong rs 
Peer pet lad a lemy, etc., in the Greek tes i 
was by comparison of the group judged, on strong grounds, to | 
the name iret © with another group (found on anothes 
supposed to si ‘mans of othe rouge te whe sip 
vance was inade. By means of other groups Be eee 
was made eh and final it we roved that ; 
groups could be resolved into the Sr uneeae of eo 
was already understood by scholars, Tt has 
recent excavations, that Rosetta stone was foun 9 
of a temple dedicated by Necho I, of the 26th 
ars Atum, or Tum. ‘The great work of 

es was mainly effected by the French savant, 

ce stone is now in the British Museum. 

Royal Incomes, English.—The annual income of the Queen of 
Bnglend is $1,925, 000-5 out of which must be paid the cost of the 
royal household, which includes the and salaries of 
nearly 1,000 officers and servants. The amount set aside for her 

raonal use, or priv: Deed as it is called, is $300,000; Prince of 

ales receives Pa Princess of Wales, $50, 
ieee ies ee! eof toe Net 2 hone 

‘rincess jan, 000; cess jt 
Connaught, $125,000; Princess Beatrice, $30,000; Duke of Cam: 
brid, 000; Duchess of Teck, $25,000; Duchess of 


A 
#20) Duchess of Mecklenburg. trelitz, $15,000; ® 
total of 92,7 15,000 per annum, which is supplied by ap 
Rubicon, the ancient name of a small stream— it ta be 
the modern Pisatello—which formed the boundary between II 


and Cisalpine Gaul. It is celebrated from 8 ha - 
tated about crossing it with his army, and initiating civil war, in 
the year 49 B.C, When he caine to the river he paused upon the 
brink, but finally, saying ‘The die is cast!” he -on his 
horse and into the water. Hence, “To pass the Rubicon” 
has become a proverbial phrase to denote the taking of the first 
co ina mocoentone undertaking from which one cannot or will 
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Rubrics, the titles or of chapters in certain 
law-books, so called from the red color of the ink in which 
these titles were written. In medimval and modern use the name 
is restricted to the directions which are found in the service- 
books of the Catholic churches as to the ordering of the several 
prayers, and the performance of the sometimes complicated cere- 
monial by which they are accompanied. 

Rump Parliament, the Parliament which, in conjunction with 
the army, brought about the tial and condemnation of Charles L 
On December 6, 1648, Oliver Cromwell sent two regiments under 
Colonel Pride to coerce the House of Commons, Forty-one mem- 
bers who were favorable to accommodation were imprisoned in a 
lower room of the House, 160 were ordered to go home, and 
60 of the most violent of the independents were admitted, 
clearance was called Pride’s Purge, and the members 
ever afterward passed by the name of the , forming, as it 
were, the fag-end of the Long Parliament. Five years later, the 
Rump Parliament, forgetting that it was but the creature of the 
army, attempted to make a stand against certain demands on the 

of the soldiers, The result was that Cromwell filled the 
with armed men; the Speaker was ‘aa out of his chair, 

the mace taken from the table, the room cleared, the door locked, 
and the Parliament declared to be dissolved. Cromwell then con- 
yoked an assembly, which assumed the name of Parliament, which 
subsisted five months, and was known as the Barebones Parlia- 


of the Rump Parliament was declared il! ,and that assembly 
was restored to its functions, but was again led by the 
troops on October 13, 1659, a provisional it of officers 


‘was once more restored, On March 16, 1600, 
ly decreed its own dissolution, owing to the fact that the 
return of a number of the members who had been excluded by 
Pride’s as placed the independents in the minority. 

Runic were the earliest alphabets in use among the 
Teutonic and Gothic nations of northern Ew The exact 
period of their origin is not known. The name is derived from 
the Teutonic run, a mystery; and the original uses of these char- 
acters seem to have been for purposes of secrecy and divination, 
The resemblance which some of the runic characters bear to the 
Phenician alphabet, and others derived from it, has led to the 
supposition that they were first introduced to northern ies by 
Phemician merchants who traded on the coasts of tic, 
Scandinavian and lo-Saxon traditions agree in ascribing the 
invention of runic writing to Odin, or Wodan. The countries in 
which traces of the use of runes exist are Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Iceland, Germany, Britain, France and Spain; and they 
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used is the same as that used Ch - 
nople, but it is read, not in Greek, but in the Selavonic tongue, 


vious to the time of Alexander II, dissent in all its a 
ly rously repressed, fol haa nly 

iis) saveriny tae teak, parton eto ase ; 
sev! 1] jar! 

Nicholas. "Gnder the laws of Alsxender 

Protestants enjoy civil rights with members of the 

Church, and are equally admissible to the hi 

empire, Christianity was introduced into 


century. 

“ an old Norse word, used to denote a tale which, 
nally depending on, and gradually elaborated by, oral ; 
at laatiacquized a definite form in written Such | 
Ree ean eee anetienl ale tive writ constitute the 
chief part of the ald Norwegian-Icelandic literature. 
Salamander.—In the mythology of the aniddle-agen: Belaaeies 

w 


ders were beings possessing the shape of a man, 
‘was the fire, af who at least could live in that element. See Ble 


mental 
Salic .—The laws of the Salic or Salian Franks were com- 
mitted to writing in the fifth century, while the people were yet 


- 
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serene as eee at “Salic Law.” It relates 


serted at a later date. Although the Frankish law did not in gen- 
eral exclude females, the succession to the Salic lands, whatever 
they were, was confined to males, probably from the importance 
of see! the military service of the chief proprietors. It was 
but a doubtful analogy that led the rule of succession to Salic 
Innds to be extended to the succession to the French throne, and 
it seems to have been only in the fourteenth century that the ex- 
Frere eee cn mbt prin- 
ple, 

Salt in the Ocean,—Many theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for the saltness of sea-water, the great problem cnr 


uring 
the entire period of man’s occupation of the earth. That this salt- 
ness is anormal and primeval rty of the it bodies of 
water is a fact thoroughly cstablished by researches, 
the great mineral deposits of rock-salt being clearly the result of 
the eva ion of inland shallow salt-seas in pes geologia 
ages. [See Salt, rees of.| In the great chemical — 
in the earliest , among the elements w con- 
stitute the earth's crast, the great volume of water undoubtedly 
received a proportion of mineral salts in solution as a part of its 
original composition. Various causes, especially the many forms 
of marine life belonging to the animal and vegetable kin; 
operate to diminish the quantity of salts held in solution; and it is 
bow generally agreed that the average is maintained throngh the 
seeey oe the nee) -hiaay ngem and sp w “ flow 
to the sea and its arms, ese, eit passage through earthy 
channels, dissolve small quantities of the salts which oceur as in- 
gredients of the soil—not enough to be noticeable in the river- 
water itself, the ocean-water , consequently, less saline where 
a large volume of river-water is discharged into it, but furnishi: 
a constant and cumulative supply; for the water is ev: 
from the surface of the sea, to be taken up into clouds, and falls 
again on the land, to find its way to the same great reservoir, ear- 
rying more salts, while the salts are not evaporated, butall remain 
in the sea-water. The main ient in sea-salt is chloride of 
sodium (common salt), ever} about four-fifths of the whole, 
the remainder consisting of perce! of magnesium and 
calcium compounds, and traces of almost all the metallic elements, 
‘The average quantity in the open water of the ocean is about 
cent., it has been estimated that the total amoant in 
the ocean area is equal to 4,419,360 cubic ae 14} times the 
entire mass of the Continent of Europe above high-water mark, 
mountains and all. The constant motion and the circulation of 
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She peaiek postion of Garmany Es Mace es to kiss the: 


of a lady; but this privil is allowed in Italy to near 
relatives, while in teste a ec ‘as hasleat 


rs to be kissed, after long refusal. 
vation Army was founted in London, England, 


1865, by 


in 
Mr. Booth, now called General Booth, a minister of the Methodist 
New Connection, Its aim was to bring under the influence of the 


goapel the classes not reached by the 
ry 


of the 
rehes—the inhabitants of the lowest slums of cities, profli- 


gates, thieves, drunkards and bonds. The 


stondily , and in 1878 the name Salvation Arm: ae 
pro- 


The services are highly unconventional; much use is made 
ceasions in the streets, of banners and of music. The 


however, are those of the orthodox cee charches, great 


stress being laid on purity of heart. 
alt ae Ss - 


among the roughest parts of the - 
lation, and its members lore very frequently been prt oc 
maltreated, ly on oceasions of processions. But notwith- 


standing this citar teang epg has numerous 


branches in the United 
British colonies. ; 
Sandhurst,—The Royal Military College at Sandhurst, 


in a number of 


the 


was founded in 1802 at Great low, and in 1812 it was trans- 
ferred to Sandhurst. Up to 1862 the college was devoted to the 


education of boys from the age of thirteen upward; but in 


E 
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year the was the sive ges er 
mediately , An instruction 
to the Aoptnintiomat, piece 


ences. 
chief, and the payment by the cadet’s parent or guardian varies 
from’£100 to ni. Take footed oe tent nie este 


must ereditably out of Sandhurst, and then serve a year on 
with a regiment. About two miles distant from Sand- 
is situated another Government institution known as the 


Staff College. It was founded in 1858 for the purpose 
higher instruction to a limited number of officers (at fi 
now forty) aspiring to appointments on the staff. An 
entitled to compete for entrance, must have been five 
active service, must have the qualifying exami 
, and must have the recommendation of his 
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court before which Christ was tried for high treason ieee the 
Roman Emperor. It was presided over by the Nasi (Prince), at 
whose side was the Ab-Beth-Din (Father of the Tribunal). Its 
members, of which there were seventy-one, belonged to the differ- 
ent classes of society; there were priests, elders—that is, men of 
age and experience—scribes, or doctors of law, and others exalted 
yang Jearning, which was the sole condition for admission, 

limits of its jurisdiction are not clearly known, but it is be- 
lieved that the supreme decision over life or denth was exclu- 
sively in its hands. The regulation of the sacred times and sea- 
sons was vested in it. It fixed the beginnings of the new moons; 
intercalated the years when necessary; watebed over the purity 


of the priestly families by carcfully examining the pedigrees of 
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of existence. A Sargasso sea, which bears the same relation 
North Pacific currents that the one in the Atlantic does to 
ulf Stream, is found northward of the Sandwich Islands. 
Multitudes of small marine animals accompany this floating sea- 
weed, with fishes ready to on them. Gulf-weed is eaten 
in China, and in other parts of the East it is used in salads and as 


a pickle. 
Genii. the name Saturday we have a reminiscence of 
Roman which is noticeable, because the names of most 


in Latin, dies Saturin. It 


of our come from the old lo-Saxon of Norse m: 
thol full form is Saturn's day; 
is the seventh of the week and the Jewish Sabbath. In the 
Roman Ca’ it is called dies 7 

“Scal, ee of railroad tickets at reduced rates 
ticket-brokers, or “‘ scalpers,” as they are called, has of late years 
grown to bea business of consi proportions, Their method 
of obtaining such tickets is as follows: As the fares between the 
prominent and Western railroad centers are usually pro- 


ly lower than to way stations, where there is no compe- 
tition, travelers often find that they can purchase through tickets 
at such prices as make it more economical for them to do so, even 
though they desire to travel only a portion of the distance, and 
Bee Gates aceite ceo pemmen woe bet ball oh a cae 
many, use but a ticket 
and sell the “return.” In Daan wars “‘scalpers” can buy 
quantities of tickets at reduced rates, the railroad companies sell- 
ing tickets in large quantities at such times to speculators, who, in 
turn, transfer them to the ‘‘scalpers;” and sometimes, while a 
tailroad company is bound by contract not to sell at less than a 
Specified rate, it will offer to “‘ scalpers " a commission large enough 
to enable them to undersell the regular ticket-agents, who are 
bound by the agreements entered into by the companies. 
a peculiar beetle held sacred by! the Egyptians. 
Several mystical ideas were attributed to it; the number of its 
toes, 30, symbolized the days of the month; the time it deposited 
its ball, which contained its , WAS st) to refer to the 
lunar month; the movement of the clay- referred to the action 
of the sun on the earth, and peetiel that luminary. It was 
Pepi ao heealy ot Sig miele mew bees ied the self- 
t, self-begotten seneresion, or metamorphosis, and the 
male or paternal principle of nature. In this sense it appears on 
the head of the Pygmman deity Ptah-Socharis Osiris, the 
Demiurgos, and in astronomical scenes and sepulehral formulas, 
In connection with the Egy; notions, the Gnostics and some 
of the Fathers called Christ the scarabewus. The insect during its 
life was worshiped and after death embalmed. 
School, and Theater pig aera ho hee the 
census of 1880, the total expenditures for salaries of ers of 
common schools in the United States were $55,745,029; for build- 
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form were turned round in an unyiek substance, as wood, it 
would for each turn ndvance as much as center of the blade 
(or thread) had moved al the spindle in forming the screw, 
Le, the Tf, on other hand, the screw itself were 

revented from moving longitudinally, and the piece of wood not 
fixed, the Intter woul compelled to advance along the screw 
the same distance, When the screw is fixed beneath a ship and 
made to revolve in the water, the case lies between the two just 
supposed—the screw moves forward, and with it the ship, and the 
water in which it has been working moves backward. ‘Ihe back- 
ward motion should only be small proportionately, and the ratio 
between it and the sum of the backward motion of the water 
and the forward motion of the ship is called the slip. Screws 
have been formed with two, three, four and six blades, or arms; 
bat the form most commonly used is two blades for ships of war, 
and three or four blades in the merchant service. 

Scriptural Measures of Capacity,—The measures of capacity 
referred to in the Scriptares, with their English equivalents, are 
as follows: The Chomer or Homer in King James’ translation 
was 75.625 gals. liquid, and 82.125 ey i The or 
Bath was 7 gals. 4 pts., 15 ins. sol. e , 1-3 of Ephah, 2 
gals. 4 pts., Bins. sol. The Hin—1-6 of Ephah, 1 gal., 2 pts., 1 

sol. The Omer=1-10 of Ephah, 5 pts.,0.5 in. sol. The 
Cab—1-18 of Ephab, 8 pts., 10 ins. sol. The 71-73 of 
Ephah, 4 pt., 10 ins. sol. The Metretes of Syria (John ii, 6)— 
Cong. Rom. 7} pts. The Cotyla Eastern—1-100 of Ephah, } pt., 
Sins. sol. This Cotyla contains just 10 ozs. avolrdupois of rain 
water; Omer, 100; Ephah, 1,000; Chomer or Homer, 10,000, 

Scriptural Measures of Length.—The measures of | 
used in the Scriptures, with their mares equivalents, are as fol- 
lows: The great Cubit was 21.888 ins.1,.824 ft, and the less 
18 ins. A span, the longer} a cubitew10.044 ins.—=.012 ft. A 
span, the less1-3 of a cubit7.296 ins...608 ft. A hand's 
broadth—1-6 of a cubit—3.684 ins.—.304 ft. A finger’s breadth 
1,24 of a cubites.912 insas,076 ft. A fathom—et cubits7.296 ft, 
Ezekiel’s Reed—6 cubits10.944 feet. The mile=4,000 cubits— 
7.206 ft, The Stadium, 1-10 of their milo=400 eubitsae720,6 ft. 
aaa ne of their miles—12,000 cubits, or 4 English miles 
580 ft. .164 miles was a day's journey—some say 24 miles; 
: “thy gia ft. a Sabbath day's journey; some authorities say 

Scylla and Charybdis.—Scylla, according to Homer, was a 
fearful monster with a voice like thatof ayoung whelp, “ She has 
twelve feet and six long necks, with a terrific head and three rows 
of close-set teeth on each, Evermore she stretches out these necks 
and catches the see dogs and other large animals of the 
sea which swim by, and out of every ship that passes each mouth 
takes aman. She dwells in a cave in a cliff whose height is so 
great that its summit is forever enveloped in clouds," are 


the navigation, alth 

have ec! its 1 

with it is under a large fig-tree, 

posite Scylla, dwelt the monster 

sucked down the water of the sea, 
Sea-Lions, Uses gh, found on the east co 

schatka, around the Kurile Islands, and.on the west coast 

America, on rugged shores and desert rocks of the 

latitude 40 degrees north. They are of much valueto 

of the northwest coasts of America, th 

counted oe ae samiareial world. The pac L 

for covering boats and for making long boots 

limbs. They make water-proof garments by sewing — 

their intestines, convert their stomach-walls into oil ‘ 

wee saps — oe — psig ey bristlesto the C1} 

who use them as pickers for ir opium pipes. ‘They are 

fifteen feet long, weigh some 1,600 and the pidge 

stiff, curled hair on the neck, a thick hide, large head, 

brows, long nose, and are covered with coarse hair of a 

color. 





state atnong the rocks 
Society of New 


ape Ain; Mews; tn 1817, 16 ven. The monster is described a 
ing dark brown in color, with white under the head and ne 
lad was as large as a horse’s, but shaped like a 
jection in front, in a ce like a single 
estimated to be at fifty feet. One of 
‘accounts touching the existence of these animals is given 
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tain Seymour of the bark Hope On. He states that while on the 
watch for whales off the Pearl Islands, between forty and fifty 
miles from Panama, a strange animal was seen by himself and his 
crew, which measured at least twenty-five feetin length. It hada 
horse-like head with two unicorn-shaped horns protruding from 
it, four legs or double-jointed fins, a bronzed hide profusely 
speckled with large Bisee Bera A al vena a to be 
divided into two cae description is verified by officers of 
the Pacific Mail ship Cosipany, who state that the animal 
has been seen by them on occasions. ‘There are numerous 
othor instances where it is claimed that similar animals have been 
seen off different coasts, but such claims have been by no means 
as well substantiated as in the instances above, Norweginn fisher- 
mon relate numerous traditions of sea-serpents seen on their 
comsts, particularly in Moldefjord. Some naturalists assume, 
however, that these traditions are founded upon stories of the 
fabulous serpent ‘ Midguardsormen™ of the old Scandinavian 
mythology, who was represented as dwelling in the depths of the 
ocean and enfolding pe ore = of the earth in his coils. ¥ 

Seasons, Beginn! —The civil or tropical year, the 
one commonly used in the measure of time, is the period which 
elapses from the sun’s ap on one of the tropical circles to 
its return to the same, It varies very slightly. and has a mean 
length of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 49.7 seconds. Astro- 
nomically considered, the four seasons begin at the equinoctial or 
the solstitial ts. The summer solstice is the meridian pass- 
ing through the point where the sun touches the tropic of cancer. 
The winter solstice is the meridian i through the point 
where it touches the ae of capricorn; and the equinoctial 
points are the points at which the sun's path or equinoctial crosses 
the celestial begged All these points shift according to very 
exact astronomical laws from year to year, and so precise times 
when the seasons begin are matters of the nicest mathematical 
calculation. 

Secretaries of Legation, Salaries of—The salaries of the 
Secretaries of Legation of the United States are as follows: Aus- 
trin, $1,800 per anpom; Chili, $1,500; China, $2,625; France, first 
see! , $2,625, second secretary, $2,000; Germany, $2,625; 
Great Britain, $2,025; Italy, $1,800; Leto $2,625; Mexico, 
$1,800; Russia, 32,625; Spain, $1,800; Turkey, $1,800. 

Secret Societies in the United States.—There are over three 
Lundred secret societies in the United States, and some of the lead- 
ing organizations and their memberships are as follows: Free and 
Accepted Masons, 650,000; Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
504,000; Grand Army of the Republic, 375,245; Knights of Labor, 
27418: Knights of Pythins, 230,000; Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, 211,750; Independent Order of Good Tea yeh 210,000; 
Knights of Honor, 128,000; Royal Arcanum, 85,000; Luproved 
Order of Red Men, 70,000; American Legion of Honor, 62,000; 
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erhood of Locomotive Firemen, 18,000; Knights o 
17,000; United Ancient Order of Druids, 16,000; B 
Good Fellows, 15,000; Brotherhood of Railroad Brak 
13,000; ladependent Order Sone of ‘Benjanain 
000; lent Order , }; Broth 
of the Union, 9,000; Benevolent Protective Order of ae 
Semiramis.—The } Semiramis is described by the b 
torian Ctesias as the wife of Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian 
Kingdom, who flourished about 2200 B. C., and as 
great beauty and military prowess, who survived her husband, 
ruled the kingdom for some years with much ability, hash ar} 
abdicated in favor of her son Ninyas. This story is now 
to be purely mythical. The trae Semiramis, however, according 
to Rawlinson, was the wife of Iva-Lush, an Assyrian king who 
ruled from 810 to 781 B. C. She was a Babylonian Ss, and 
the union was mooght by the Assyrian ruler to his claim 
to the provinces o! : 





fe or deeds, 

September, from the Latin word septem, seven. It was the sey- 
enth month of the Roman calendar. ‘The Saxons called it gerat- 
monath, or barley-month, because barley, their chief cereal crop, 
was generally harvested during this month. 

Septuagint.—The most ancient Greek translation of the Old 
Testament that has come down to us, and the one commonly in 
use at the time of Christ, was the Septuagint. Its origin is 
shrouded in deep obscurity, There are a nomber of myths con- 
cerning it, but the principal one is that it was made daring the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 284-247 B. C. This king, it is 
stated, anxious to embody in a collection of laws of all nations, on 
which he was engaged, also those of the Jews, invited 72 men of 
learning and eminence from Palestine, who performed the task 
of translation in 72 days. The facts upon which this legend, 
now rejected as a piece of history, rests, cannot well be uscer- 
tained. It seems clear, however, that Ptolemy, aided fi his 
librarian, Demetrius Phalereus, did cause a Greek version 
Pentateuch to be execated, probably during the time of his being 
co-regent of Ptolemy Lagi; but the translators were not Pales- 
finian, bat Egyptian Jews. This is evidenced from the state of 
the text from which the translation must have been made, and 
from the intimate acquaintance with Egyptian manners and eus- 
toms which it evinces. The Suances was held in the very 
highest repute among the Alexandrine Jews, while the Palestinians 
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Pieper th genta Pokoge ppt pabbera doggy meee ety 
of completion as a of mourning. Gradually, a 
pe toreere pepe A Tt was read and inte: 


creasing know: of the original, fostered by the many 
academies and and the ene disputations with the 
brought other 


Serfs in Russia.—Serfdom was not known in Russia until the 
sixteenth century, when the Czar, Boris Godunoff, by an edict for- 
bade the peasants and their descendants from leaving the service 
of the land-owner for whom they were working when the decree 
was made. Under Peter the Great, the serfs on private lands 
were formed into chattels, to be bought and sold with the 
land. The its on the crown estates were free, but in the 
event of such lands being given by the czars to private individuals, 
the peasants upon them e serfs. Serfdom was abolished by 


Alexander II, %, 1861, but it was not until July, 1865, that 
aon necessary arrangements for this great work were com- 


Serpent-Charming.—In India, and to a certain extent in other 
Eastern countries, the profession of serpent-charming is hereditary, 
and has been practiced from remote antiquity. The serpent- 
charmers of the possess a power beyond other men of know- 
ing when a serpent is concealed anywhere, long practice poets 
probably enabled them to distinguish the musky smell whi 
Serpents very generally emit, even when it is too faint to attract 
the attention of others. They usually ascribe their power to 
some constitutional peculiarity, bot it has been ascertained 
beyond a doubt that the poison-fangs, and in some cases even the 
penn glands, have been removed by the charmer before he under- 

es to perform his tricks. What power the tones of their voices 
an exert is of course uncertain; but they accompany their words 
whistling, and make use also of various musical instruments, 

the sounds of which certainly have great power over the serpents, 
In the exhibitions the serpents are made to erect themselves 
partially from the ground, and in this posture perform strange 
movements to the sound of a pipe on which the serpent-charmer 
pays. He exerts also a very remarkable influence over them by 
eye, for even before any musical sound has been employed, he 
governs and commands them by merely fixing his gaze upon them. 

Serpentine is a kind of marble, is composed of silica and 
magnesia in about equal proportions, combined with about thir- 
teen parts of water and a trace of protoxide of iron. It is a soft 
mineral of different shades of er . of waxy luster, unctuous to 
the touch, and susceptible of a high polish. It is better adapted 
to ornamental work within doors than to be exposed to the action 
of the weather. Its appearance is frequently spotted, clouded or 
veined, and the name is accordingly derived from its resemblance 


Seven Champions 
of Christendom, who 


. the Patron 
Jamies, of pain; 
St, Patrick, of Treland, an: 


Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
brated mottoes inscribed in later 
‘Those mottos were: “Know t 
end."—Chilo, Know th 
are bad.”"—Bias. ** Nothin; 
dey, * Avold excesses,” — 
censor of ruin," —Thales. 

Seven Wonders of America,—The 





Y: 

Seven Wonders of the World com the EeypeenEves 
mids, Mausoloum of Artemisia, ‘Temple of Diana ms 
Walls and Hanging Gardens of Babylon, Colossus at uth: 
— st acpom Slympus, and the Pharos or Watch Tower of 

jexandria, 

Shakers is the popular name given to a religions sect who 
themaelves the oited Bovtete of Believers in Christ's Seco: 
Appearing,” They were founded in England about the year 1770 
hy an Englishwoman named Ann Lee, in whose person they be 
lieve that Christ has appeared a second time. Short! 
outbreak of the Revolutionary Wara small band 
Ann Lee at their head, emigrated to America, and 
Into the wilderness to Niskenna, and there founded 
which still exists at Watervliet, N. ¥. In the 
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as to the way of salvation. The deputation consisted of 
joseph Meacham and Lacy Wright, su! ently the heads of the 
Shaker Society. These persons became vers in Ann Lee, 
rabies r other converts were won, and a Shaker 
oo fee 4 Cotes ae pew the close of 1780, 
the ationary War being then in progress, notoriety was 
given to Ann Lee an incident unfavorable. On 
suspicion of being a British spy she was im ed for some 
time at ecepsie, and before she obtained her liberty, In De- 
cember, 1780, all the colonies had heard of the “* female Christ,” 
and in the fol) year she started on a missionary tour throngh 
New England and the adjacent colonies, and made not a few con- 
verts. died in 1784, and was succeeded in the headship of 
the Society by Joseph Meacham and Lucy Wright, Her death 
was a surprise to of her followers, who believed that she 
was to live with them forever, Their doctrine has been, to some 
— developed as well as tized since the death of 
“Mother They believe the Kingdom of Heaven has 
come; that Christ has come upon earth a second time in the form 
of “ Mother Ann," and that the personal rule of God has been re- 
stored. ‘Then they hold that the old law has been abolished and 
a new dis m begun; that Adam's sin has been atoned; that 
man has made free of all errors except his own; that the 
curse has been taken away from labor; that the earth and all that 
is on it will be redeemed. Believers, on going “into union,” die 
to the world and enter upon a new life, which is not a mere 
of life but a new order of being. For them there is 
neither death nor m ; what seems death is only a change of 
form, a ration, which does not hide them from the purified 
eyes of the ts; and in union, as in Heaven, there is no marry- 
ing nor giving in peta They believe that the earth, now 
freed from the curse of Adam, is Heaven; they look for no resur- 
rection besides that involved in living with them in ‘* resurrection 
order.” The believer, upon entering into union, leaves behind all 
his earthly relationships and interests, just as if he had been sev- 
ered from them by death. And since to be in union is heaven, the 
Shakers hold that no attempts should be made by them to draw 
Men into union, They believe that they live in daily communion 
with the spirits of the departed believers. TheShaker settlements 
are composed of from two to eight ‘* families,” or households. A 
large house, divided through the middle by wide walls, and capa- 
Die of accommodating from 80 to 150 inmates, is erected by each 
family, the male members occupying one end and the female the 
other. Their meals are taken in a common room, and in silence, 
‘They possess an average of seven acres of land to the member, 
and are very industrious. The settlements are at New Lebanon 
and Watervliet, N. Y.; Hancock, Tyringham, Harvard and Shir- 
ley, Mass,; Enfield, Conn.; Canterbury and Enfield, N, H.; Alfred 
und Gloucester, Me.; Union Village, White Water and North 


and State officers were too high, 
some, that lawyers exacted too 
issue of 

Diy from. 

content, but uw 


were suspended by 1,000 mer under Daniel 

the following year a body of 2,000 er) 

marched upon Springfield with 

arsenal, but were routed by 

Shephard; and the follow! 

General Lincoln, captared ° 

ended the rebellion. A number of the prisoners were 

sentenced to death, but ultimately a free pardon was ex 

all who had participated in the re! f 
Shekel.— Originally the ancient Hebrews bei i 

a8 astandard weight to calculate the valueof 

and other thin, From that it grad became a 

of money, both in gold and silver. In the Old 

to the sanctuary, the fines, the taxes and the prices of x 

are all reckoned by the shekel—not counted, but 

are mentioned three different kinds of the gold, silver 60 

shekels: the common shekel, the shekel of the sanctuary 

ably of double value), and the shekel of ye eae 

were, beside these, a half-shekel (beta) and a 

sacred shekel was equal oe ), 

shekels made a talent. The gold shekel is 

mately to contain 161 troy grains, and the silver 
Sheol, a Hebrew term of doubtful derivation. 

quently in the Old Testament, and 

authorized version, grave, hi 

original would seem to pro’ 
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abode of disembodied spirits, whether good or evil. Tt isthe place 
where the dead go to be united with their ** people,” their *' an- 
cestors,” friends, and all the departed. It was placed in the center 
of the earth, or below the ocean, and was a dismal, dark place, 
like the Orcus or Tarturus. It has gates and burs; it has cham- 
bers, valleys and rivers; and its inhabitants—the shadows—who 
ordinarily enjoy repose in this “reign of silence,” are 
troubled by being called up to the surface, or tremble at the ar- 
rival of some great tyrant. As the receptacle of all things, it con- 


tains the shadows even of trees and kingdoms, It is bed as 
all-deyouring, remorseless and insatiable. 

Shepherd Kings.—According to the historian Manetho, about 
2214 B. C., certain invaders from the East conquered with- 


out a battle, destroying the temples and slaying or the 
Peele. and then made one of their number king, who established 

is rule firmly in Memphis and made all ypt tributary to him. 
ses ies ame areas eee rae 

Ings. e trea ty wi ty. 
They established their capital at Avaris, on the northeastern 
frontier, and held the rale for about 511 years, forming the ki 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth dynasties, One of the 
later kings of their number was Apophis, supposed to be the 
monarch under whom Joseph was raised to great power. The 
Shepherd Kings were finally overthrown by the kings of Thebias, 
and the ter portion of the shepherds were driven out of 
Egypt. It is supy that it was the memory of their hatred of 
these usurpers made, in later years, every shepherd “an 
abomination" to the Egyptians. 

Shintuism ia the fin ed religion of Japan. Its characteris- 
ties are the absence of an ethical and doctrinal code, of idol wor- 
ship, of priesteraft, and of any teachings concerning a future state. 
It requires pre-eminently purity of heart and general temperance, 
‘The principal divinity is the op se Amaterasn, whose de- 
feintant and vice-regent on earth is the Mikado, who is therefore 
worshiped as a demi-god. Their temples are singularly devoid of 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia. A metal mirror generally stands on 
the altar as a symbol of purity. ‘The spirit of the enshrined deity 
is sa to be in a case, which is exposed to view only on the 
day of the deity’s annual festival, The worship consists merely 
in wash the face in a font, striking a bell, throwing a few 
cash into the money-box, and praying silently for a few seconds. 
In addition to the chief deity, there are s legion of canonized heroes 
and benefactors who are worshiped. Many Japanese temples are 
magnificent specimens of architecture in wood, and are remarkable 
for their yast tent-like roofs and their exquisite wood-carving, 

Shoddy was at one time simply the waste arising in the mann- 
facture of woolens; but of late years the name has been given a 
wider significance by being applied to the wool of woven fabrics 


t 


reduced to the state in which it was before being spun and woven, 
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Kani goede | < 
made of combing, vb om 

or short-staple : i 

Sosy sees ant tea es ae 


weaving are rem: 
le of re’ 





Sosiecies th living, bat “icin own fo tal 
mes t oe 

trefying. ae are always of kinds abundant in a 
Poa h waters of the neighbor! ; and there can be bat. Hite a 
that they are carried up in the air by violent winds, although . 
sometimes fall at a considerable from any water whic! 
could sapply them. There have been instances where falls 


an 
= mare tniles, some years ago. They were alive when 
fell, oe if canght up by a whirlwind pe of the 4 
aa near the sea in which this species of fish fish abounds they 


miles. At Torrens, in the Isle of Mull, another Satara 
occurred, in which herrings were found strewed ona hill five han- 
dred yards from the sea, and one hundred feet above it. = 

Siberian Exile System.—The system of exile to Siberia is 
used for two purposes—first, for the punishment of actual crimi- 
nals, vagrants and other worthless characters; and, as 
“a means of preventing crime inst the existing iny or. 
der.” In the case of criminals there is some prekainaey 
process, Ea ace the cee is ribs ~ beac, but in 
ease of tical or religions exi egal forms polyps 
eiispenaet 4 with, and the exile is conducted by Administrative 
process.” ‘* This process,” says George Kennan, an American tray- 
eler, who two years ago undertook a journey of investigation 
through Etberia, ‘‘ means the banishment of an obnoxions person 
from one part of the empire to another without the observance of 
any of the 1 formalities that, in most civilized 

¢ or attend deprivation of rights and the infliction of 
ment. abe Perea rson so banished may not be guilty of any crime, 
and may not have 
law of the state; but if, in the opinion of the 
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presence in a particular place is ‘ ndicial to social order,’ he 
may be arrested wohanta wana tai, Wik Us aceneninee 


place within the limits of the empire, and there 
pay b ase geaey for a period of five years. He may or may not 

informed of the reasons for this summary proceeding, but in 
either case he is perfectly helpless. He cannot examine the wit- 
nesses upon whose testimony his presence is declared to be ‘pre- 
Fees tee He cannot summon friends to prove his 
loyalty and good character without risk of brit upon 
them the same calamity which has befallen him. He has no right 
to demand a trial, or even a hearing. He cannot sue ont a writ 
of habeas corpus. He cannot Wigeees or public h the 
press, His communications with the world are so suddenly sev- 
ered that sometimes even his own relatives do not know what has 
happened to him. He is literally and absolutely without any 
means whatever of self-preservetion.” 

Sibyls were certain females who were supposed to be red 

by Heaven, who flourished in different parts of the world, 
ure supposed to be ten in number, but the most celebrated one of 
all was the Comw#an. The Roman nd regarding her is that 
she came from the east, and a) before King Tarquin, 
offered him nine books for sale. The price demanded appeared 
to the monarch exorbitant, and he refused to purchase them, She 
then went away, destroyed three, and Spey. asked as much 
for the remaining six as for the nine; and when Tarquin Te. 
fused to buy them, she burned three more, and still persisted in 
demanding the same sum of money for the three that were left. 
‘This extraordinary behavior astonished the monarch, and, by 
the advice of the augurs, he bought the books, upon which the 
iby! immediately disappeared, and was never seen after, The 
books were fonnd to contain advice regarding the religion and 
policy of the Romans, and were preserved in a subterranean 
chamber of the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline. In the year 
84.B. C., the Temple of Jupiter having been consumed by fire, the 
Sibylline books or leaves were destroyed, wheren a special 
embassy was di: hed by the Senate to all the cities of Grecee, 
Italy and Asia r, to collect such as were current in these 

ions, and the new collection was deposited in the Temple of 
Jupiter when it was rebuilt. Toward the close of the Republic, 
spurious sibylline prophecies, or what were regarded as such, 
accumulated greatly in private bands, and they were all given uw: 
to the city pretor and burned by order of Angustas, who fi 
they might be used for political purposes. More than 2000 were 
destroyed on this eceasion, The remainder perished during the 
burning of Rome in the time of Nero. Other collections, how- 
ever, were made, and as late as the sixth century, when the city 
waa besieged by the Goths, there were not wan' some who pre- 
panes ¥ predict the issue from a consultation of these venerable 
° 
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bet tat from the chief cities of the country, to be 
posted in some pu : 


lace. 
Wind aad Wonthér =A red flag with « black center 
indicates a storm of marked violence is A yellow 


flag with a white center indicates that the wine expected will 
not be of extreme severity. A red pennant indicates easterly 
winds—that is, from north-east to south, inclusive, and that, gen- 
erally, the storm center is ing. If shown above the red 
flag, winds from the north-east are more probable; if below, 
winds from the south-east may be expected. A white pennant 
indicates westerly winds—that is, from north to south-west, incla- 
sive, and that, rally, the storm center has If shown 
above the red flag, winds from north-west will probably prevail; 
if below, winds from south-west. A white indi: fair 
weather, A blue flag indicates rain or snow. A ti 
flag refers to temperature; when placed above the white or blue 
it indicates warmer weather, and when placed below them, 
ler weather. A white flag with black square in center indi- 
cates the at) of a sudden and decided fall in temperature, 
and is usually ordered at least twenty-four hours in advance of a 
cold-wave, hen displayed on poles, the signals are arranged to 
read downward; when displayed from horizontal supports, @& 
stnall streamer is attached to indicate the point from which the 
signals are to be read. 

Silk-Worm.—It is the general belief that the great im ce 
of the silk-worm was first discovered by Se-ling, the wife of the 
Chinese Emperor Hoangti, who reigned about 2687 B. C., and 
that she also invented and taught the art oc? silk-spinning and 
weaving. The worms are exceedingly tender, and liable to per- 
ish from the slightest changes of temperature and dampness, 
They feed upon the leaves of various trees and bushes, but ex- 
periments go to show that the best silk is produced when the 
worm is fed upon mulberry leaves. The great centers of this in- 
daxstry are China, Japan, India and Southern Rompe iane they have 
been successfully raised in California, Ohio, , East Ten- 
eee, Northern Georgia, Kentucky, and in some parts of New 

ersey. 

Sinai,—The exact position of Sinai, the mount on which God 
gave to Moses the Ten Commandments and the other laws by 
which the Israelites were bound, is a matter of some dispute, but 
it is probably to be found in the mountains occupying the greater 
part of the Arabian peninsula, lying between tie Gulf of Suex 
and Akabab. This mountain mass is divisible into three groups— 
a northwestern, reaching, in Mount Serbel, an elevation of 6,340 
feet; an eastern and central, attaining in Jebel Katherin « height 
of 8,160 feet, and a southeastern, whose highest peak, Um Shaa- 
mer, isthe culminating point of the whole Sinaitic range. Serbel, 
with its five , looks the most ‘ificent mountain in the 

is identified with by the early Charch 
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ene Cee Pa Sizars are not on the 
foundation, and fore are not eligible for fellowships so long as 
oer remain such; but they may at any time become pensioners, 

rally sit for scholarships immediately before taking their 
Bist tease If successful, they are on the foundation, and may 
become candidates for fellowships when they have taken their de- 
grees. The word is from size, in university slang, an allowance of 
victuals from the buttery, or the smallest quantity of anything 
which can be bought; a word derived from aasize, formerly the 
meee ne artes, 52 BERETS ‘There is a simflar order of students 
at Oxford, who are ominated servitors, 

Skald was a name given to Norse poets who exercised their art 
a5 a vocation requiring a learned education. The aim of Skaldic 
poetry was to celebrate the deeds of living warriors or their ances- 
tors, and for this reason princes attached Skalds to their courts, 
and competed with each other, by magnificent presents, for the 
possession of the most skillful minstrels. There are very few 
complete Skaldic poems extant, but amultitude of fragments haye 
been preserved, ly in the younger ‘* Edda,” partly in the “ Sa- 
gus,” and partly in the ‘‘ Heimskringla,” which see. 

2 pete first public skating-rink was opened in 
Newport, R. 1., in 1866, under the auspices of a Mr. Plym of 
Boston, the inventor of the ‘Plympton skate.” From that city 
the skating mania spread all over the country, and for a few years 
raged ya About 1872, and for sev years following, the 
interest in the sport declined in the United States; but in 1579 it 
was revived in New England, and extended throughout all the 
towns of the East, South and West. ‘This furor lasted for a few 
years, ears which time large and expensive rinks were 
in almost all the principal cities of the country. Roller-skates 
were first patented and used in France in 1819, and a few years 
later they were manufactured in England by an Bnglisian 


only two of them could touch the floor at the same time. Between 
1866 and 1872 large rinks were established and successfully main- 
tained at London, Paris, Rome and other foreign cities, at in the 
East Indies and Australia. 

Skeleton in Every Closet, A.—The expression ‘There is o 
skeleton in every closet” is supposed to be derived from the fol- 
lowing story: A soldier once wrote to his mother, who complained 
of her unhappiness, asking her to get some sewing done for him 
by some one who had no care nor trouble. In the course of her 
search for such an individual the lady came to one who she 
thought, from all outward ool oases must becontent and happy. 
Ita jae however, that she was mistaken, for when she had 

business, the lady took her toacloset containing a human 
skeleton. ‘“‘Madam,” said she, ‘I try to keep my sorrows to my- 
self; but know that every night 1 am compelled by my husband to 
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part of Northern Asia, In the earliest times to which the history 
of the can be traced, their seats were around and near the 
Carpathian Mountains, whence they spread north toward the 
Baltic, west toward the Elbe and the Saale, and finally, after the 
destruction of the Huns, south across the Danube over the terri- 
tories of modern Turkey and Greece. re of the race was 


each other by political izations and Miihertes dislects. 
The Slavs are now divided into the eastern and western stems. 
‘The former of these contains three branches: 'The Russians, who 
are subdivided into Russians and Ruthenians; the Ilyrico-Servian 
branch, comprising the Serbs proper, the Basagseian Serbs, the 
Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Montenegrins, Slay , Dalmatians, 
Croats and Wends, and the Bulgarians. The western stem com- 
ises, the Polish branch, to which belong the Poles, the Slavic 
lesians, and an isolated tribe in Pomerania called Kassubs; the 
Czecho-Slovak branch, which embraces the Bohemians, Moravians 
and Slovaks in North-west H ry, and the Lusatian branch, 
containing the remnants of the Slavs of North Germany. The 
te number of the Slavs in both divisions is 89,499,683. 
ing-Buoy, or, as it is also called, the petticoat breeches, is @ 
life-sa apparatus invented by Lieutenant Kisbee. [t consists 
af a circular cork life-buoy forming the top ring of a pair of can- 
vas breeches. When a rocket has been fired and a line has 
reached the distressed ship, one of these sling-buoys is hauled 
over from the shore to the ship, a man gets into it, his legs pro- 
trading below the breeches and his armpits resting on the cork 
buoy, and be is hauled ashore by a block-tackle, 

‘Smallest Railroad.—A young engineer by the name of G 
E. Mansfield Shige and builtashort railroad, with but ten-inch- 
width track, from the elevated village of Hyde Park, Mass,, down 
to the depot, over which he conducted 3, people safely in six 
weeks’ time, Shortly afterward a company was fo and a 
road was constructed with a ten-inch gauge from North Billerica, 
Mass., to Bedford, Mass., a distance of 8} miles. There are 11 
bridges on the road, one of which is over 100 feet long, The cars 
will seat 30 persons, and weigh but 44 tons, ordinary cars weigh- 
ing on an average 18 tons. @ trains run at the rate of 20 mi 
an hour with perfect safety. The engine is placed behind the 
tender, giving it greater adhesion to the Sa tee 8 
tons, draw two passenger and two freight cars. cost of 
the road was about $4,500 per mile. 

Beato Ins! aaa is plinniee bie Ww s mn, D. C., oe 
was i yy act of Congress ngust, , to carry into 
efleck the provisions of the will of James Smithson. That cele- 
brated English physician neathed to his nephew £120,000, 
the whole of his property, which, in the event of the death of the 
latter without heirs, was to revert to the United States, to found 
at Washington an establishment for “the increase and diffusion 
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of knowledge among men,” and which was to be 
Smithsonian Institute. The 


conditions on w! quest Ww 
to take effect in the United States occurred in 1885 by atl 
of the nephew without issue, and the Hon. Richard Kush wassent 
to London to prosecute the claim. Oo ere 


posited in the United States Mint $515,169, being of 
the estate. The Institute is governed by 
the Federal Government, and coptains a maseum, j 

of natural history and lecture-rooms. It receives of all 
copyrighted books, and exchanges with other co! and 


ges ‘its: 
museum is enriched with the ee national ex. 
peditions, A portion of its “funds devoted pape meres 
searches and the publication of works too expensive for private 


nap 
Christinas 
find t t oe eee te il olde; of fire-worship among 
nil in it a trace of the still older custom 
the Druids, However that may be, it is certain that fire plays an 
important part in the sport, as will be seen. A quantity of raisins 


are placed in « large shallow dish, and ly or some other 
spirit is poured over them and set on fire. The ‘then en- 
deavor, by turns, to seize a raisin by ng their hands 


through the flames. This requires fearlessness and quickness, 

fenbalsty the former, as it is customary to per all li 

n the room while the game is being played, and lorid 

from the burning spirits gives a weird aspect to the scene, 
Soaps, Natural.—From time immemorial the ‘S0ap- 

root and the Spanish soap-root have been employed for 

in Southern Europe and t, and are, to some extent, 

for use in cleansing fine articles. In the West Indies and 

America a pulpy fruit, which grows on a tree known as the 

tree, is said to have such cleansing properties that it will clean as 

much linen as sixty times its weight of manufactured big 

There isalso a tree in Peru, Quillaje Saponaria, whose bark, 

infasion, yields a soapy liquid much valued for washing woolens, 

and is largely imported to England and other countries for this 

purpose. The juice of the soap-wort, or, as it is com: 

in the United States and Great Britain, the “‘ Bouncing Bet,” 

strongly possesses the saponaceons qualities. In California the 

roots of the Phadlangium Pomaridianum, which there 

abundantly, are Dinah used for washing. ‘This Wart cha a 

strong oder of brown soap in its leaves and stems, as well as the 

roots. ‘The South Sea Islands and the islands of the Caribbean 

Sea also Breau plants which are used as soap substitutes, 
Soap-Stone, or steatite, is principally composed of silicon and 








| 
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sium, with more or less aluminum and water. It is known 
under several different names—as pot-stone, reusselaerite, and 
French chaik. It is found in massive form, and is white or yel- 
low, often reddish or greenish-white, light-green or gray in color, 
al dbo cman tm is found in many coun- 
tries. ‘The principal quarries in the United States are at Grafton, 
Athens, Westfield and Marlborough, Vt.; at Francestown, Pelham 
and Keene, N. H.; at Middlefield and Chester, Mass.; near Balti- 


more, Md.; near W: , Va.; and in Loudon County in the 
same State; in Guilford County, N. C.; also in other » The 
earth, which the clay-eaters of Orinoco and New © devour 


with much appetite, is a kind of soft soap-stone. 
" Soapy Sam.”—The name “‘ Soapy Sam” was a by his 
see ies to Bishop pent peer at ae time pethirath poses 
controversy at Oxford. was & man of great mag: 
netism and remarkable eloquence, and took a active part in 
the debates of the House of Lords. As he his opinions 
very strenuously, and defended them with convincing power, he 
naturally had many enemies politically, though he was of the 
most upright character, and there never was the slightest imputa- 
tion against his integrity. The bishop knew of the co 
plied to him; and once when a little girl, overcome by curiosity, 
said, ‘* Please, sir, why do people ‘eel *Boapy Sam 7 he re- 
plied, “Because, my dear, when I get hot water I always 
come out clean.” 

Soda-Locomotive.—The first soda-locomotives ever built in the 
United States were made in Philadelphia by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, in 1866. The engine is about 16 feet long, entirely 
boxed in, with no visible smoke-stack nor pipes, as there is no ex- 
haust nor refuse. The boiler is of copper, inches in diameter 
and 15 feet long, having tubes running through it as in steam- 
boilers. Inside the boileris placed five tons of soda, which, upon 

damped by a jet of steam, produces an intense heat. In 
about six hours the soda is thoroughly saturated, when the action 
ceases. Astream of superheated steam from a stationary boiler 
is then forced through the soda, which drives ont the moisture, 
and the soda is ready for use again. These engines were built for 
service on the streets of Minneapolis, Minn., where steam-engines 
are forbidden, and they have the same power asthe engines in use 
on the New York elevated roads. Soda-engines are used in Berlin 
and other Euro; cities very successfully, and they also traverse 
the St. Gothard Tunnel, under the Alps, where the steam-engines 
cannot be used, because the tannel cannot be ventilated so as to 
carry off the noxious gases generated by the locomotive. 

Soluble Glass, also called water tglam, is an artificial silicate of 
sodiam or ium, or adonble silicate of both these alkalies, 
and thus, in its essential ingredients, the same as ordinary glass. 
But ordinary glass is, to a slight extent, soluble in water, owing 
to the alkali which it contains, and by varying the proportion of 
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in the early eighteenth century. The scheme was 
oe gland sag tary Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treasurer 
in 1711, with the view of restoring public credit and 
for the fandin Ae? the floating national debt, which at 
a time amounted to £11,000,000—the interest, about £600,000, 
to be secured by rendering pert permanent duties upon wines, tol 4 
vi cht silk, ete. of this fund were also to become 
fase: ‘in the “*South-Sea weeapan " a corporation to have 
Pag saaspely of the trade with Spanish South America, a ysis of 
the capi which was to be anew fund. The wondrousl: 
trav: t ideas then current respecting the riches of the ath 
American continent were carefully fostered and encouraged by 
the company, who also took care to spread the belief that Spain 
was pared, on certain liberal conditions, to admit them toa 
ble share in its South American trade; and, a3 a conse- 
anes, = genaral avidity to partake in the profits of this moet 
ucrative ape ulation sprang up inthe public mind, Bat 
after the Treaty of Utrecht, refused to open her commerce to 
land, and the privileges of the South-Sea Company became wort 
less. There were many men of wealth who were stockholders, 
and the company continued to flourish, while the ill success of it its 
trading operations was concealed. Even the Spanish war of 1718 
did not shake the popular confidence. Trusting to the possibility 
of pushing credit to its utmost extent without danger, the com- 
pany proposed, in the spring of 1720, to take npon themselves the 
whole national debt (at that time £30, 981,712), on being guaran- 
teed five per cent. per annum for seven ‘and a half years, at the 
end of which time the debt might be redeemed if ie Government 
chose, and the interest reduced to four per cent. sah ae penton 
was accepted by large majorities in both noone of Parliament, 
and after Sika frenzy of speculation seized the nation, and the 
stock rose to £300 a share, and by August reached £1,000 a share. 
Then Sir John Blunt, one of the prominent men in the compan; 
sold his shares; others followed, and the stock began to fall. or 
the close of September the company stopped payment, and thous- 
ands were beggared. An investigation ordered by Parliament dis- 
closed much fraud and corruption, and many prominent persons 
were implicated, some of the directors were imprisoned, and all of 
them were fined to an te amount of £2,000,000 for the 
benefit of the stockholders. ee his ‘his, with the other assets, yielded a 
dividend of about thirty-three per ‘cont. 

Spain, Castles In.—This expression, as used to denote vision- 
ary possession, inated in France, and was Peres signifi 
cant from the fact that the style of buildin; in that 

peaney as a castle, or chateau, was not foun 
akers of the House of Seal bent a pair} 
so Spt louse of Representatives from the first Congress to 
have been as follows: F A. Muhlenburg, 1n80-"01; Seoathan 
Trumbull, 1791-'03; F, A, Mublenburg, 1793-'05; Jonathan Day- 
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around which the fiber was coiled, and was held in the left hand. 
The spindle was a species of top, which was set in motion by a 
twirl of the hand and by combining its rotary motion a 
gradual movement away from the spinner. The size of the fiber 
was Re tite between the finger and thamb of the 
right hand until the m of the spindle was exhausted, when 
the thread was wound around it, and the process ras pene 
The improvement wpon this a eee the spindle in a 
frame, and making it revolve ical action of hand or 
foot in connection with a wheel and treadle, constituted the spin- 
ning-wheel, which, though it in use long before, cannot be 
traced farther back than A. D. 1530. The spinning-jenny, a ma- 
chine of eight spindles, was first invented in 1767, and subsequent 
to that time many improvements in spinning by machinery 
oSpisitontlem, Aceordi hi f Spiritualists, spirit 
iri — ng to the majority o! % it- 
ualism is the belief that at death Moniereal wa is for 
the spiritual, which, through the light and understanding derived 
from the spirit-world, has transformed so that all lusts and 
ions have been transmated from a material to an immaterial 
ism, but which is still affected by the same natural Jaws that 
mortals, modified only by corporeal disinthrallment. Love, 
in the st a hia is the controlling factor; hence the departed, 
by a benevolent desire to benefit humanity, are believed 
to communicate with persons susceptible and sensitive to 5 
influences. Spirit: first came into notice in a small vi in 
western New York on March 31, 1848, when the Fox sisters 
claimed to hold intercourse with the spirit-world. Since then the 
doctrines of Spiritualism haye found believers in nearly every 
Serene est 9 Fishing.—S belong to thi 
s jponges belon, e very 
sare en of animal life, and are attached like plants to rocks 
or similar substances. Those fit for use are found generally inthe 
seas of warm climates, They consist of a frame-work, which is 
sometimes of an elastic fibrous substance, and sometimes is made 


and are then soaked and washed. In Mp Pie Bp ae 
the is obtained by di , and the diver guides himself be- 
neni thie water with pte ee a cord fren the boat is at- 
tached. The best yes are obtained from eight to ten fathoms 
below the sorface of the water. In the Greek sponge-fisheries of 
the Morea, and on the Bahama Islands, a pronged fork at the end 
of a long pole is used to detach the sponges from the rocks below, 
Two ies are found in the Levant, another on the Bahamas, and 
still another on the coasts of Florida and Mexieo, The Turkish 
sponge-fisheries employ between 4,000 and 5,000 men, and the 
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the saint of England, and his feast, the 28d of April, was 
cel with jousts and tournaments until after the Reforma- 
tion. The anniversary of his death is observed by the Catholic 
Church as a holy-day. 

St. Honorat, Monas! of.—The monastery at St. Hono 
rat, on the Island of St. near Cannes, France, was 
founded near the end of the fourth century, and no woman has 
ever been allowed to enter its gates from that time to the present 


day. 
Se, Nicholas and Christmas,—The origin of the idea that 
peerea are jeer at Christmas-time by St. Nicholas, or Santa 
‘laus, probably originated from the following circumstance: St. 
Nicholas is suid to have been Bishop of Myra, and to have died in 
the year 326. He was noted for his for children, and 
became their patron saint, and the males universally taught 
ices Het is ag to have supplied three ve widows 
with ma ons rmacrelly eaving money at their win- 
dows, ard as Sieaaeted just before stinas, he thus became 
the purveyor of the gifts of the season to all children in Flanders 
and Holland, who hang up their shoes and stockings in the confi- 
dence that Knecht Clobes, as they called him, would putin a 
prize for good conduct. Formerly, and still, in some of 
Germany, the practice is made of all the parentsin a small village 
sending the presents to some one person, who, in high buskins, a 
white robe, a mask and an enormous flax wig, goes from house to 
house on Christmas eve, and, being received with great pomp and 
reverence by the parents, calls for the children and bestows the 
intended gifts upon them after first severely questioning the father 
and mother as to the character and conduct of the child, As this 
custom became less frequent, the castom of children hanging up 
their stockings was substituted; and as the parseren no hk 
visited the houses, it was necessary to lain it by telling the 
children that he came into the house at night, coming down the 
chimney and leaving their presents and departing. The custom 
of nos the houses and churches at Christmas with evergreens 
is deri from ancient Druidical practices. It was an old belief 
that Sylvan spirits flock to the evergreens and remain anuipped 
frost until a milder season, and it was probably on account of 
good omen attached to the evergreen that Christinas-trees 
came into use. 

St. Patrick, the patron saint of Treland, is supposed to have 
been born at what is now called Dumbarton on the Clyde, and was 
of noble yee his father being the deacon Calpurnius, and 
his dfather the priest Potitus. At the age of fifteen years he 
is said to have been captured by a band of pirates, but after six 
years’ captivity, suring, which he tended cattle, probably in the 
County Antrim, made his eseape to Britain. He then entered the 
priesthood and devoted himself to the conversion of the Irish, and 
at the age of forty-five was made bishop. Patrick's real name, ac- 
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after removed to Scone became the coronation-stone of 
Scotland, till conveyed away by Edward | to Westminster, where 
it now forms part of the coronation-chair of the sovereigns of 
Great Britain. A peculiar degree of sacredness seems to have in- 
vested any contracts entered into at some of thesestones. At one 
time a stone with an oval hole large enough to admit a man’s 
head adjoined the monolithic fo hteg of Stennis, in Orkney. It 
was known as the “* Stone of |," and continued until the mid- 
dle of the Inst century to be the scene of the interchange of mat- 
rimonial and other vows—he who broke the yow of 
accounted infamous. It is said to have been the popular bel 
that any one who had in childhood been passed through the open- 
ing would never die of palsy; and the power of rheuma- 
tism was ascribed to a perforated stone at Maddorty, in Cornwall. 
Still more puzzling to archwologists than the single monoliths 
arethe large symmetrical groups of them, of which the most re- 
markable and imposing is Stoneh . in Wiltshire, England, 
[see Stonehenge); and another remarkable description of monn- 
Geapelome er cgtpee Gace, to eccenripon af which mon blag 
e, oF 5 fora of which see 
Btones. [Sve Coronation Stone.) 

Standard Time.—According to the new standard time, which 
was adopted by agreement at 12 o'clock on November 18, 1883, by 
all the principal railroads of the United States, the continent is 
divided into five longitudinal belts and a meridian of time is fixed 
for each belt. These meridians are fifteen degrees of longitude, 
or one hour's time apart. The time divisions are called inter- 
colonial time, eastern time, central time, mountain time and Pacific 
time. Eastern Maine, New Branswick and Nova Scotia use the 
sixticth meridian; the Canadas, New England, the Middle States, 
ae and the Carolinas use the seventy-fifth meridian, which 
is that of Philadelphia; Alabama, Georgia, Florida, ‘Texas, Kan- 
sas and the part of Nebraska and use the ninetieth 
meridian, which is that of New Orleans; the Territories to the 
western border of Arizona and Montana go by the time of the one 
hundred and fifth meridian, which is that of Denver; and the 
Pacific States employ the one hundred and twentieth meridian, 
In fasting from one time-belt to another a person's watch will be 
an hour too fast or too slow, according to the direction in which 
he is traveling. This new system, ‘hich has reduced the time 
standards from fifty-three to five, was su by Professor 
Abbe, of the Signal Service Bureau at Washington, and was 
elaborated by Dr. A. P. Barnard of Columbia College, New York. 

Staple, Court of, was a tribunal of t antiquity, which had 
cognizance of all questions which should arise between merchants, 
native or foreign. It was composed of an officer called the Mayor 
of the Staple, re-elected yearly by the native and foreign mer- 
chants who attended the staple, i. ¢., the towns in which the chief 
products of a country were sold; two constables, appointed for 
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dian Bek carivas se bpaks ven to them for descriptive reasons. 
Alabama is an Indian ry a Met 8g 
lieved to have been given. Fee eee 
a Negi Ree thelr ae lbp ree! a beautiful 

was selected for a cam place. Arkansas is from Kansas, 


of are, meaning a bended bow, Connecticut is from the 
of an Indian rer “men.” ‘The ois was the French suf- 


word 
tribe of Indians in! oaioah the country. Kentucky is an Indian 
pas meaning at the h is 

word meanin pa the great hills.” California was so named 
by Cortes in t Fear 10, and itis supposed that he took the 
name from an Spanish ria aan fot treasures of ol 
island called California, abounding in treasures of 

amare tan uswren te Bone Se ciaceeey 1) b y the English 

Florida was so called by Ponce de Leon Retauas he discovered it 
on sone te oer 6 which is in 8) sb pee Her eae 
is from Histo or an ers to the hue 
of much of the soil. Maine is from the name Maenis, given to the 
country ed the French voyagers who touched there in the fifteenth 


fresh-water lakes in the State. ihuseas isan Indian word mean- 
“cloudy water,” and was = aac by the Indians to the lake- 
country near the headwaters of e Mississippi. Mississippi is an 
Indian word meaning ‘‘long river.” Delaware was named for 
Lord de la Warr, one of the carly Governors of Virginia. Indiana 
is from the word Indian. Idaho is an Indian word. Arizona 
= sand-hill, and is descriptive of a large portion of the Terri- 
tory. Maryland was named in honor of Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I. Missouri is an Indian word meaning “ muddy." Ne- 
braska is an Indian word meaning ‘‘ shallow river or water-valley.” 
New York was named after the uke 0 of York, to whom the eoun- 
tery was granted by his brother Charles Il. North and South Caro- 
Tina were named in honor of Queen Caroline. Obio is an Indian 
word ual signifying “beautiful.” Tennessee is from the Indian name 
of the stream, meaning * river of the big bend.” Vermont is from 
verd (green) and mont roll Virginia was named in honor 
of Queen Elizabeth, the virgin queen, by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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wali ba porpenen fo ‘charge a piece of Solana wisbont gan: 


powder " by Hee coe es » ramming n 
an air-tight plug of wood and then the and applying a fire 
to the tet till it burst out suddenly.” But the fret success- 
ful effort was that of the Marquisof Worcester. In his ‘* Century 
of Inventions,” the manuscript of which dates from 1655, he de- 
scribes a steam apparatus by which he raised a column of water 
to the height of forty feet, This, under the name of “ Fire- 
Waterwork,” ape actually to have been at work at Vauxhall 
in 1656. ¢ first patent for the application of steam-power to 
various kinds of machines was taken out in 1698 by Ca Say- 
ery. In 1699 he exhibited before the Royal Society a working 
modal ct Ais tnvenkian. His iene the first used to any 
extent lustrial operations. 6 attempts at - 
engines hitherto made, inclus Savery's, Mabie phe pt 
upon the water to be moved, without iy Ser eealig pee, ‘0 
Dr. Papin, a celebrated Frenchman, is due the idea of the piston. 
It was first used him in a model constructed in 1690. The 
next great step in advance was made in 1705, in the ‘ atmospheric 
a al eniesy invented by Newcomen, Cawley and Savery. 
"! machine held its own for nearly seventy years, and was very 
largely applied to mines, The next essential improvements on 
the steam-engine were those of Watt, which began a new era in 
the history of steam-power, His first and most important im- 
provement was the separate condenser, patented in 1769. He had 
observed that the jet of cold water thrown into the cylinder to 
condense the steam ni reduced the temperature of the 
cylinder so much that a eal of the steam flowing in at each 
upward stroke of the piston was condensed before the cylinder got 
back the heat abstracted from it Brine spurt of cold water used 
for condensing the steamin the cylincer, The loss of steam aris- 
from this was a that only about one-fourth of what was 
mitted into the cylinder was actually available as motive power. 
This difficulty was overcome by Watt's invention, The principal 
ixuprovements that have been made since Watt's time have been 
either in matters relating to the boiler, in details of construction 
consequent upon our increased facilities, improved machinery and 
greater knowledge of the strength of materials, in the 
application of his principle of expansive working, or in the aypli- 
ae of the steam-engine to the propulsion of carriages and ves- 


4. 

Steam, Shadows From.—Steam is composed of vapor of dif- 
ferent degrees of density, intermingled usnally with some air, so 
that the rays of light entering it are not uniformly refracted, and 
therefore interfere with and neutralize each other to a consider- 
able degree. This accounts for the fact that shadows are cast by 
steam, Water does not cast a shadow, forthe reason that when it 
is in a state of rest it is of almost uniform density, and the rays of 


> 5 i 
egy Ber ay be refracted, pass through it, equally 


received in royalty on this process some 
facture of steel bas been carried to the 
United States, and the outpat of American 
600,000 tons yearly. 

Steel-Pens, Invention bearer 
efforts were made to improve the quill- 
which was its speedy injury from use, 
of frequent mending. These efforts w: 
ting small metal, or even ruby, points t the 
but the delicacy of fitting was so great that 
cess attended the experiments. At the 
nade to be made wholly of metal 

arr 







ing on the paper. In 1820 Jose 

form of steel-pens and began ft! 

England. The first gross of steel-pens ever 
were sold for $36, in 1820, at Bi: ham, 
was $2; in 1832, $1.50; in 1860, 12 cents; 
as good as those manufactured in 1820 was sold at 
annual prodaction of steel-pens in 
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been rooted np and broken by violent winds, it becomes gathered 
and rolled eve rnc alg of ye Pair Wn 
to eleven y: in diameter. 


Stereotyping.—The mache , which is the most 
pee ue Mec uaed tt Penoe tea |. itis extremely simple. 
e types being set, corrected, made into and fixed in a 
frame, are laid upon the stone or table P upward, and a 
little fine oil is brushed over them to prevent the papior-mache from 
adhering to the face of the types. This mache, which is 


used for making the matrix or mold, is formed by pasting upon 
a sheet of tough brown paper several sheets of tissue-paper and a 
sheet of soft absorbent white r. It is made in sheets, and 
usually, to make a matrix of the desired thickness, several sheets 
are used. It is kept moist for use, and is lightly covered with 
alverized French chalk when laid upon the face of the types. 
hen it is beaten with a stiff brush to force the soft into all 
the interstices of the t; Other sheets of prepared paper are 
added to secure the red thickness, and the whole is then 
covered with a woolen blanket and pot into a press, the bed of 
which is moderately heated, and the press ix screwed down, The 
heat soon dries the matrix, which when taken out of the press is 
a stiff card showing a perfect reversed impression of the types. 
A mold of metal isthen taken from the matrix, in which the exact 
face of the types are reprodaced for printing, When the plate is to 
be run on a rotary press, it is cast in a box which is curved inside, 
80 that the form of the plate will fit the cylinderof the press, By 
this method an entire large plate can be made in a quarter of an 
hour, or even less time. For fine book-work the matrices are 
inade of plaster of Paris, which is a much slower and more costl 
way, but produces a finer and cleaner plate when finished. This 
was invented about 1731. 

Sterling Money. —T he origin of the word ‘‘ sterling,” as applied 
to money, is variously given by different historians, The historian 
‘Cunden says that men were sent from the Easterling country, as 
the eastern part of Germany was then called, in the reign of 
King John, to instruct the British in coining money, and he de- 
rives the word Seat ” directly from this circumstance. Others, 
however, take the w: from starling, or little star, and say that 
it is in allusion to a star impressed on the coin; and still others 
refer it to Stirling Castle in Jand, where money was coined in 
the reign of Edward I The weight of authority, however, is 
with the “ Easterling” origin, and it is undoubtedly from thence 
came the term “‘sterling” as expressive of a standard purity, 

Stoics.—This name, applied to the sect of ancient moralists 
who were opposed to the Epicureans in their views of haman life, 
arose in the following circumstance: Zeno, a Cyprian, 840-260 
B. C., the founder of the system, opened his school in a building 
or porch called the Stoa Pacile (‘Painted Porch”), at Athens, 
whence his disciples soon came to be called the Stoics, Stoicism 
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formed of 10 beige knee against sad eee ot 
height, arran, in pairs, e: ir separate, fornished with 
ey ape gL ph pe pea 
was the inner ellipse, com uprights ite 

in size to those of the inner circle, and in the cell thas formed was 
the so-called altar, a slab of blue marble. Regarding the 
origin and purposes 0! there has been much specula- 
tion, but none of the theories advanced are quite sa 4 
The theory which at one time was most accepted was that, 
common with other sinilar structures elsewhere, it was a temple 
for Druidieal worship; but the discovery of the sepulchral charac- 
ter of many other monuments which had also been jumed to 
be Druidical has shaken this belief. [See ing-Stones.] 

Stone Tower at Newport.—There is considerable difference of 
opinion among antiquarians. both regarding the builders of the 
round stone tower at Newport and the purpose for which it was 
erected. It is not referred to in history until 1678, when Goyern- 
or Benedict Arnold refers to it as ‘‘my stone-built windmill." A 
favorite theory is that it was built by the Norsemen from Iceland 
and Norway, and that it was intended for a baptistry, and is only 
part of a large sacred edifice. In substantiation of this is 
the fact that as early as 1002 a party of these daring adventurers 
reached the American coast and settled for a time at Martha's 
Vineyard, which they called Vinland; and it has also been shown 
that the plan of the tower is almost identical with that of certain 
baptistries built in Europe in medieval times, some of which are 
still standing. Those in favor of the windmill theory, however, 
prove with ap it conclusiveness that it so closely resembles a 
stone windmill at Chesterton, England, that it was probably mod- 
eled from it, Between these two theories the antiqaarians fall 
out; but the old stone tower, overgrown with vines and somewhat 
decayed, still stands in Newport, a puzzle to the students of 
antiquities, 

Stool of Repentance, the name ordinarily given in Scotland to 
alow stool, conspicuously placed in front of the pulpit in churches, 
on which persons who had become subject to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline for immoral conduct were required to sit during public 
worship, in profession of their penitence, or on which they stood 
at the close of the service to be “rebuked” by the minister. It 
was also familiarly called the cutty-stool, a term applied to small 
stools of similar form common in houses, but which came to be 
often employed, in conversation and in humorous verses, with 
special reference to that which stood in the church, The stool 
itself has now fallen into complete disuse, but it quite common 
to speak of a person who expresses sorrow for same w yt 
a8 being on the * stool of repentance.” 

Storthing, the name of the Legislative Assembly of Norway, 
Its members are elected by certain deputies, who, in their turn, 
are chosen by a constituency comprising every native Norwegian 





Stoves, \ 0 
ica were imported either from Holland or G 
ear a stove was invented by Doctor n 

provement on all that had 
his inventions in this line and 


after being filled and kindled at the 
made to burn from the base. Between 


° 
Clock.—The celebrated astronomical clock of Stras- 

bury is in the minster, or cathedral, and was originally d by 
an astronomer named Isaac Habrecht, in the early part: 
teenth century. Previons to this time, in fact as early a5 
Strasburg an astrouomical clock, Tt was in three parts, — 
lower part had a universal calendar, the central part an astn 
and in the upper division were figures of the three and | 
Virgin. Atevery hour the Magi came forward and bowed to 
Virgin; at the same time a chime was played, and a ul 
cll crew, This Clock of the Magi, as it was called, 
the early part of the sixteenth century, and was 
clock made by Habrecht, which ran until 1789, when it 
and all attempts to put its works in order failed. In 1838 a 
maker named Schwilgue undertook to remodel the internal ma- 
chinery, and finished it in 1842. ‘The case of the clock made by 
Habrecht was retained. A perpetual calendar, forming. a 
around a dial thirty feet in circumference, occupies the C 
part of the lower division of the clock. At ee December 

Ist, the clock regulates itself (for the new 865 or 
days, as the case may be—even the omission of the bissextile 
every 400 years being provided for. The disk within the calendar 
shows the cclipeca off the sun and moon, caleulated for all time to 
come. On one side Apollo points with an arrow to the date and 
name of the saint for the day, On the opposite side stands 
the goddess of nlekt Fst the Calera w a niche in which 
oneach day, the mythological deity of the day appears—Apol 
on Ratan, Diana on Meslay, ae on Taeader, Merenry on 
Wednesday, Jupiter on Thursday, Venus on Friday, and Satarn 
on Saturday. Above this is a dial marking the mean time in 








= 
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hours ret “oop Polgsamg hn desel pogd iis deren side, the one 

stroke of-ev uarter, other over 
ebeoains at the last strokeat ake last quarter. hes fellows 
an Behe Sanaa, the revolution of the seven visible planets 
around sun, above, a globe giving the phases of the moon. 
Still above this, in a niche, four Agate vue around the skele- 
ton image of Death, in the center. strikes the first quar- 
ter, Youth the second, Manhood the third, and Old Age the last— 
Death strikes the hour. Ina higher niche stands the image of 
our Saviour. At twelve o'clock the Twelve Apostles pass before 
Him in line, and He raises His hands to bless them. St. Peter 
closes the procession, and, as he passes, the mechanical cock on 
top of the case flaps his w! and crows three times. The left 
tarret of this wonderful clock contains the weights and machinery, 
and has in its lower part the portrait of Schwil . above this the 
figure of Copernicus, and yet above, the muse Urania, At the 
foot of the case is a celestial globe, calculated for observation at 
the latitude of Strasburg. The clock is wound up every eight 
days. The mythical wah of the city fathers of Strasburg put 
ting out the eyes of the clockmaker to prevent bis building a sim- 
ilar clock for any other city refers to Isaac Habrecht. 

Strikes, Statistics.—'The plan of as Uliglahor difficulties by 
strikes is a very oldone, ‘he first strike in the United States 
occurred in New York City in 1803, when a number of sailors 
struck for an advance of wages. According to ‘' Bradstreet's 
Commercial Reports” there were 697 strikes in 1888, involving 
211,841 employees—a decline from 1887 of 28 per cent. in the num- 
ber of strikes and of 38 per cent. in strikers. Against 1886 the de- 
crease in number of strikers is 62 Nani Higher wages or 
fewer hours were the cause of strikes by 68 per cent. of the 
strikers in 1888, against 62 per cent. in 1887. ‘Trades-union ques- 
tions were behind the strike of 17 percent. of the men involved in 
1888, against 22 cent. of the year before, About 45 per cent, 
of odes Pennsylvania in 1888, inst $2 per cent. in 
1887. Only 88 percent. of the strikers of 1888, involving 50 per 
cent. of the whole number who went out, resulted in favor of the 
employees, against 42 cent. of the strikes and 88 per cent. of 
those involved in 1887. In 1888 there were 74,887 employees 
locked out, against 46,000 in 1887. The number af days’ labor 
lost by striking and Jocked-ont employees in 1888 was 7,562,480, 
against 10,250,921 in 1887. If the labor be placed at $1.50 per 
man, the estimated loss of to striking and locked-out em- 
ployees in 1888 would be $11,348,720, against $15,880,881 in 1887 
—a decline of 25 per cent. 

Styx, 4 fabalous river of the lower world, the idea of which 
was aE eee borrowed from the Styx of Arcadia. It was said to 


encompass the lower region nine times in its winding course, and 
is described by the asa broad, dull and sloggiah stream of 
but little depth. nding to the popular , the gods re- 








ambrosia. At the end of this year troubles are in store for 
from the society 


him. For nine whole years he is now 

of the neither attending at the council of Jove nor 
of the net, Inthe tenth year his punishment ends and he 
restored to his former privil 





vessel, 64 feet in length, 13 feet beam, 11 feet deep, and is run by 
steam. ‘Two Jers working in a vertical direction supply the 


‘or a 
water. The crew live in the air-space in the hall, This dns 
been run 150 miles on the surface, without at a maxi- 
mum speed of eight knots an hour, and under water miles 
at 8 maximum speed of three knots. She has been successfully 
operated at a depth of sixteen feet, and has remained under water 
over an hour without inconvenience tothe men, The Wadding- 
ton boat is also cigar-shaped, but somewhat smaller than the other, 
being 87 feet long and 6 feet in diameter at the center, tapering 
off to the pointed ends, and is lied by electricity. A tower 
is monnted on the boat, and her depth of immersion below the 
water-surface is regulated by external inclined ae one 
on either side, and controlled from within. boat is fitted 
with a radder placed aft, and a self. arrangement serves to 


also furnishes the light and drives a pump for emptying the water- 
ballast tanks, which are filled for submerging the boat. 
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Submarine Forests occur at several places around the shores 
of Great Britain and Ireland. They consist of beds of impure 
containing: 
Wich they grew, but by ctonguol lavaluhnsciclent faceitasciaben 
are now covered by the tide, even at low water. No kind of tree 
has been found in these forests which doves not exist at the present 
rad in the country, and the or hs nei and hexteous ts, * 
lar as determined, specifi with those found now 

similar localities. feutmnaxices foreste belong to the recent period, 
and occur above the bowlder clay. 

Sub Rosa,—It was customary among the ancient Germans, on 
occasions of festivity, to suspend a rose from the ceiling above the 
table as a symbol that whatever was said uve the feast by thoee 
present would be afterward forgotten, or at least be kept as a 
secret themselves. From this custom came the expression 
“sub rosa;” that is, under the rose, or between ourselves, or in 


Suez Canal.—About 600 B. C. a ship-canal connecting the 
delta of the Nile and the Red Sea was projected and partially 
finished by Pharaoh Necho. The honor of its completion is as- 
signed by some to Darius, of Persia, and by others to the 
Prolemies. It began about a and a half from Suez, and was 
carried, in a north-westerly direction, through a remarkable 
series of natural depressions, to Bubastis, on the Pelusiac, or 
eastern branch of the Nile. Early in the second century it be- 
came Teen mans aes bis Ria i; by en nota p t 
peror jan. canal again @ useless, and remained so 
till the conquest of Egypt by Caliph Omar, A. D. 688-'40, who had 
it cleaned hee Laat teed ee segrins for over 
a century, when it was finally up again unconquer- 
ae th and in that condition has oe e attention of 
Europe was first called, in modern times, to the idea of building a 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez by Napoleon dw his invasion 
of Eeypt; and in 1854 the exclusive right to build a canal was 
granted to M. de Lesseps by the Egyptian Government, In 1858 
a company with a subscribed ital of 200,000,000 francs, after- 
ward by a loan of 100,000,000 francs, was formed, and the 
work was begun. The canal is 100 miles long—25 miles of this 
length being through lakes—its width, at the top, from 195 to 
825 feet, an its depth 26 feet. It was formally opened on No- 
vember 16, 1869, with a procession of steamers, in presence of the 
Khedive, the Empress of France, the Emperor of Austria, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and others, On November 27th the 
first ship, the Brazilian, passed through the canal. The cost of 
the construction of the canal was said to have reached, in Decem- 
ber, 1869, the total of $55,135,000. The it advantage of the 
canal is, of course, the shortening of the between Europe 
and India, as by it twenty-four days are saved in the voyage from 
London or to Hosibay, thirty from Marseilles or Genoa, 
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Sunday.—The name of the first day of the week is derived 
from the Saxon Sunnan daeg, or day of the San; in the Roman 
calendar, dies Solis. We have no delinite information as to when 
the observance of the first day of the week was substituted by 
the Christians for that of the seventh day, the ancient Jewis! 
Sabbath. It undoubtedly arose among the earliest practices of the 
Christian Church, and was regarded as the fittest day to be held as 
sacred, because, in the words of one of the Fathers, “ It is the 
first day in which God changed darkness and matter, and made 
the world; and on the same day, also, Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
rose from the dead.” Various additional reasons, taken from the 
Old Testament, were advanced by others of the early Fathers in 
support of the observance of thi: . The first law, either 
ecclesiastical or civil, by which the sabbatical observance of Sun- 
day is known to have ordained, is an edict of Constantine, 
A. D, 821, forbidding all work but necessary hosban on the 
“venerable Sunday.” In the Theodosian Code it is enjoined that 
“‘on the Sunday, fully desi; by our ancestors as the 
Lord’s Day, all lawsuits public business shall cease.” Since 
the ninth century, Sunday has been a thoroughly established in- 
stitution of the Christian Church as a day of rest and religious ex- 
ercises, and one exempt from any occupations of a purely secular 
character, except such as were absolutely necessary. 

Sunda; ols.—In the city of Gloucester, England, in 1781, 
was established by Robert Raikes, an editor, the first regularly or- 
ganized school for the instruction of children on Sunday, The 
school was principally intended for the children of the poorer 
classes, who were instructed in reading and writing and other 
secular sub; hired teachers. ‘This great peers move- 
ment spi rapidly, and in 1788 there were schools of a similar 
character in nearly every town in England, with an attendance of 
at least 300,000 children, After they had become firmly estab- 
lished, the nature of the instruction was changed from secular to 
religious; and somewhat later, paid teachers were replaced by vol- 
unteers, ‘The first school of this kind started in American was es- 
tablished in Hanover County, Virginia, under the lead of Bishop 
Asbury, in 1786; but at the close of the century there was a pow- 
erful revival in the work of teaching children. Christian workers 
vied with each other in this missionary work, and as a conse- 

jaence, schools multiplied in the cities and large towns. In 1791 
the first society having for its object the institution and support 
of Sunday-schools was organ! in Philadelphia, Pa. It fa of 
course, to Raikes that the chief honor of setting this grand move- 
ment on foot must be ascribed, notwithstanding the fact that 

-schools had previously been taught by both Martin Luther 
and John Knox, and also the parish priests in England, the latter 
confining themselves to instruction in the Catechism. 

“Sunset” Cox,—The nickname of ‘‘ Sunset" which has for 
a number of years been applied to Congressman Samuel 8. Cox, 
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number of small tubes, generally of brass and about 

ters of an inch in diameter, through which the cold sea-water is 
made to circulate, while the steam, after used in driving the 
i , is brought in contact with their ou surfaces and con- 
to water, which passes into a tank and then into the boiler 
pape Tn some cases the steam is passed the tubes and 

sea-water circulates around them; but in ei way it is k 

entirely separate from the boiler-water, which remains absolute! 


mineral substances was for a time an obstacle to the adoption of 


tected b: raise Grip epee eee a 
action o formed decomposition o! ul ls 
‘This objection was overcome by introdu oe eaten 
amount of salt water to some seale to form, then the use 
of marine condensers soon became universal on steamers plying in 
sea-water. 

phs are elemental of the air. They eat, drink, 

, move about, beget children, and are subject to infirmities 

men; but, on the other hand, they resemble spirits in being 
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fac the lier in their nove, beth he tand the 
uture, but haye no souls, and when they die, not isleft. In 
form they are ruder, taller and stronger than men, but stand 
nearest to them of all the elemental spirits, in of 
which they orp hold intercourse with human creatures, 
being especially fond of children and of simple, harmless f perite. 
‘They even marry with our race, like the Undines — indine], 
and the ehildren of such a union have souls and belong to the 
human race. This is according to the fantastic system of the 
Paracelsists. In common usage the term ‘sylph” has a feminine 
Pagers peres lied to e graceful maiden. How this curi- 


sylph that Belinda is a he, @ poet so refined and 
etherealized his spiritual agents that they soon came to be associ- 
ated with our ideas of grace and beauty, and this circumstance may 
haye reacted on the popular idea and brought about the change of 


Taj Mahal was built by the Shah Jihan of India as @ mauso- 
leum for the remains of his wife, Nourmabal, and is situated at 
Suicidal nthe fore of ta regaler ctagee, nad cng frees 

in form of an r in, and 3 
a marble terrace, under which is a second terrace of sand- 
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er who won the affections of a fair maiden, Lisaura; bat being filled 
with « passion for adventure, he set out to visit the Horselberg, in 
a cavern of which, called the Horselloch, Venus was said to dwell. 
It Legh fonelnag Ch Eger th SS ee 
saw a white glimmering figure Peepetntydapres fore 
him and beefoning him ¢o her. As she spoke to 
strains of music in the air, a soft roseate light glowed 
around her, and nymphs of exquisite lovelivess scattered roses at 
her feet. Seven yesrs of revelry and debauch were by 
‘Tannhauser in the heart of the mountain with the goddess. 
‘Then the minstrel’s heart began to feel a strange void, 
and he yearned for the pure, fresh breezes of earth, and 
at the same time his conscience began to him, 
and he longed to make his peace with G In vain 
did he entreat Venus to permit him to ae and it was only 
when, in the bitterness of his grief, he beets 
Mother that a rift in the mountain-side appeared to him and 
stood again above ground. The chime of a village church struck 
sweetly on hisears, and he hurried down the mountain to the 
church which called him, There he made his confession; but the 
the priest, horror-strack at his recital, dared not give him absolu- 
tion, but him on to another. And so he went from one to 
another, till at last he was referred to the Pope himself. Urban 
IV then occupied the chair of St. Peter. To him Tannhauser re- 
luted the story of his guilt, and prayed for absolution. Urban 
was a bard and stern man, and, shocked at the immensity of the 
sin, he thrust the penitent indignantly from him, exclaiming, 
“Guilt such as thine can never, never be remitted. Sooner shall 
this staff in my hand grow green and blossom than that God 
should thee!” ‘Tannhauser, full of despair, and with his: 
soul darkened, returned to his only ref: the enchanted moun- 
tain. Three days after he had gone, U discovered that his 
staff had put forth buds and had burst into flower. Then 
sent messengers after ‘l'annhauser, but he was never found. 
Tantalus, » character noted in Greek mythol for the pun- 
ishment he suffered in the lower world. He is to have 
the son of Jupiter by a nymph called Pluto, and some accounts 
describe him as King of Argos, or Corinth. Various reasons are 
assigned for his undergoing the severe punishment which he did, 
the most common pau he divulged the divine councils of 
Zeus, which the lattor communicated to him as secrets. In 
the lower world he was afflicted with an insatiable thirst, and had 
fo stand up to the chin in a lake, the waters of which receded 
whenever he tried to drink of them. Clusters of fruit hung over 
his head, which eluded his grasp whenever he endeavored to 
reach them, his mind at the same time being kept in a state of 
constant terror lest a huge rock, suspended above his head, and 
ever threatening to fall, should crash him. Tantalus, or rather 
the punishment which he suffered, has ae the English 
language with the very significant verb “tantalize.” 





from that Government, it was p 
.ment was to control the railway, 
that vessels would be injured in 
lanned to prevent by a mechanical 


lescribed: ‘It consists, in brief, of a cradle 
them 


Bays bat all of 
ip is 


the 


est! 
ee be bea ee the fall of Ba snd sa ern 
engineers were em in surve! route, at € 

tain Eads obtained from the Forty-uath or two : 
Congresses were favorable reports. The Forty-ninth : 
however, consented to Incorporate his com) a 
was by the Senate, February 17, 1887, hate 
Tuned: Mets and) meas siatiky oder eumntatceeaael 
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pebseance: the name and title of the ADsaiie s98 Fone ae 
way Company The stock was not to exceed $100,000,000, 
when 10 per cent. of the stock had been subscribed for and 10 per 
cent. thereon paid In cash, 1 meeting of stockholders was to be 
held in either Nar Be? or New York for the election of 
directors, If $10,000,000 of stock was not subscribed for and 10 
per cent. in cash paid thereon within two years, the charter, 50 
the bill declared, must expire by limitation. hia bill did not get 
through the House, however, being lost in the rush of legislation 
before adjournment, and as Captain Eads died on March &th fol- 
lowing, nothing has as yet been accomplished with his scheme, 
‘The plan, it would seem to be demonstrated, was feasible, and if 
accomplished would undoubtedly have been one of the greatest 
eering trinmphs of the age 

elaut ph, an instrument which reproduces at a distance 
an au’ ph or personal signature. It is the invention of Pro- 
fessor Gray, and is described as consisting of two current-inter- 
rupters at the sending end and a of electro-motors at the re- 
ceiving end, ‘The sender uses either pen or pencil, near the point 
of which are attached two threads running at right angles to each 
other. These threads are kept at an even jon automatically, 
and each one passes to a current-interrupter set into the isapaphs 
circuit. When the pen moves to the right the current is nn 
4 great number of times for a small movement. When it moves 
to the left the current is reversed, and is similarly interrupted. 
The same arrangement prevails on the movement of the pen up 
and down, ‘The writer can write orsketch as rapidly and as freely 
as if he had no telegraphic attachment. At the receiving end 
there are two electro- , fitted with rods set at right angles 
to each other, so piv as to give any motion desired to the pen 
which they carry at their intersection. When a series of breaks 
in the current is caused by a motion of a sending pen to the right, 
the magnet draws a lateral rod also to the right. Similarly, up- 
ward motion is given to the vertical rod. Left-handed or down- 
ward strokes of the sending pen are reproduced by the receiving 
pen in the same manner, Consequently, every motion made on 
the paper at one end of the wire is copied at the other end. When 
the pen is taken off, or a new line is mn, an automatic device 
operates with the same result on the receiving pen. 

Ti is a name derived from two Greek words, and 
means to ‘‘ write far away.” It has been used to signify any 
means of Pisaring Seale other than. by voice or writing— 
implying also an of speed—but now it has come to be applied 
exclusively to the electric system of communication. Telegraph 
instraments may be under two heads—those which record 
the signals, and those which only give passing si; to the ob- 
server or listener. A) the former are several kinds, namely: 
those giving a record in arbitrary signs (as the dots and dashes of 
the Morse alphabet); those which print in ordinary characters, as 
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had experimented with electro-1 asa means of 


electro-magnet, upol 
wire with the first, it to Ber out a8 many 
there were breaks in the circuit. 1876 Alexander 


nary speec! 
the sound - vibrations inst the thin, iron di: ( ly 
called the diaphragm). e disk vibrates in sympathy, and com- 
ing against the electro-magnet, breaks and opens the electric cir- 
it with every vibration. By means of the connecting wire the 
eleetro-magnet in the distant telephone causes the Leap to 
vibrate corresponding to the breaks in the current. This, of 
course, vibrates the atmosphere, and the pulsations are conveyed 
tothe ear, The telephone thus described is now used as a re- 
ceiver. The transmitter invented and improved by Edison and 
Blake is combined with the Bell telephone, and makes the tele- 
pone of general use. Telephonic communications have been 
eld between Chicago and New York, but not with any great 
‘uagnousce sae it.—In 1789 a meeting for the purpose 

‘emperance Movement.—! a for the p 

of discouraging the use of spirituous liquors was held at Litch- 
field, Conn., at which 200 farmers determined not to use dis- 
tilled liquors in doing their farm-work the ensuing season. This, 
however, was not the first meeting of the kind held on the Ameri- 
can continent, as it is recorded that a temperance meeting was 
held at Sillery, near Quebec, during a movement made by the 
sere to ent the use of igsor uote the early settlers and 
dians. meeting was by a converted Indian, who 
exhorted his people to total abstinence, and declared to them the 
penalties against drunkenness. The honor of having 
nized the first temperance society in America belongs to Dr 
“ Billy” J. Clarke and the Rev. Lebbeus Armstrong. "The society 
was started in the town of Moreau, Saratoga County, N. Y., and 
was called ‘The Moreau and Northumberland Temperance So- 
ciety.” The pledge, which was signed by forty-seven men, pro- 
hibited the use of rum, gin, whisky, wine, or any distilled liquor 
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Teocalli.—The word signifies the House of God, and is the 
name given to the temples of the aborigines of Mexico, many of 
which still remain in a more or less perfect state. They were 
built inthe form of four-sided pyramids, and consisted for the 
most part of two, three or more stories or terraces, with the tem- 
ple, properly so-called, placed on # platform on the summit, The 
most celebrated and 1; is the Pyramid of Cholula, measuring 
1,440 feet each way, and 177 feet in height. Itis much defaced, 
and the temple on its summit has been removed. The teocallis in 
Yucatan are in much better preservation. They are not generally 
built in terraces, but rise at an angle of 45 degrees to the level of the 
platform, with an unbroken series of steps from base to summit. 
The temples on their summits are sometimes ornamented with 
bas-reliefs in stucco and RS TEnIO tablets, and the roof is 
formed by courses of stone approaching each other, and furnished 
with projections like dormer-windows. Not unlike the teocallis 
are palaces of the Aztec kings or chiefs, and sometimes a 
palace and esd are found attached together; and in afew cases, 
the mont sha arrose of which is the Spee de las Monjas, at Ux- 
mal, the buil are arranged around a court-yard. 

Terrapi War was a phrase which was applied to the war of 
1812 by who were (ple Sp annoyed at the Embargo Acts. 
They considered that the paar t yy thus extinguishing commerce, 
was drawing within its own shell like a terrapin. Caricatures, 

songs were di nsi em , and al 
epi, and songs directed against the d also 
iyakat she act forbidding intercourse with Canada, one Dews- 
cut the trade of the United States was represented by a be- 
Wildered serpent, which had caught itself between two trees, 
marked, respectively, ‘* Bm) “and "Non-Intercourse.” The 
wondering snake does not understand the trouble, and its head 
Sp out, “ What's the matter, Tail?’ to which = tail epee 

“Tecan't get out.” A cock, supposed to represent France, stan 
hy, crowing joyfully. In the spring and summer of 1812 “The 
‘ermapin War " was & popular campaign song with the Federal- 

Thanksgiving-Day.—In Febroary, 1631, the colony at Charles- 
town was reduced to the very point of starvation, and when a vessel 
with supplies arrived a day of public rejoicing and thanksgiving 
was ordered by the Governor, and this is considered to have been 
the first Thanksgiving-Day held in America. In June of the fol- 
lowing year the colonists of Massachusetts held a day of thanks- 

ving on account of a favorable measure toward the colonies hay- 

been tra by the Privy Council of the King of England. 
ae the following years frequent days of thanks were ap- 
pointed in the New England colonies, At first these appointments 
were at different seasons of the year—sometimes twice in one 
year—and for special reasons: a victory over the Indians, or the 
arrival of ships with provisions and new colonists; but later the 
day came to be set apart in the autumn or early winter, w give 








was made in 1817, but the Governors of Western and | 


tn Novbenien! ats 
" in i 
appointment of o Thankegiting Bay’ te the State of oye y York 


States did not generally follow the custom until after 1850. 
lamations recom special Aner io for bar | 
1201 he Zppolnted tho annual Thankeptving-Day My ladlonat Bae 
8 a] the ann i : 
lamatiees Bina that time annual cesta 
have been issued by the Presidents, the Governors of the several 
States and the Mayors of the principal cities. ‘The last Thursday 
of November is celebrated as Thanksgiving-Day throughout the 


country. 


Thawing in the Ground.—During the and continu- 
ance of iniee the earth throws Pisses, night, 
more heat than it absorbes in the daytime. While this goes on 


daily into the d. As iy the 
kare, pes night less heat a iated than is 


eee 
fore steadily rising instead of falling, and opportunity is to 
next 


x 
heat to overcome the effect of the nightly loss i radiation, the 
ly from below, 


Theosophy.—The name ‘‘theosophy" is from the Greek word 
Hwosophia, divine wisdom. The object of 


theosophical is 
“i selpeeted to understand the nature of divine Teaiflens 
from both philosophy and theology in that all processes 
‘ere excluded as imperfect, and claims to derive its 
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from direct communication with God. It does nat the 
truths of recorded revelation as immutable, but as sul to 
modification by later direct and personal revelations, It is really 
but another name for mysticism, although the latter name implies 
much more; and the direct and immediate knowledge or intuition 
of God to which the Mystics laid claim was, in fact, the founda- 
tion of that intimate union with God, and juent abstraction 
from outer things, which they make the basis of their moral and 
ascetical system, The theosophic system dates from a very high 
antiquity. Since the Christian era we may class amon; oO 
pues such sects as Neoplatonists, the Hesychasts of the Greek 

ureh, and in later times the disciples of Paracelsus, Thal- 
hauser, Bohme and Swedenborg, 

Thermal Springs.—Spring water is scarcely ever cooler than 
the mean temperature of the surface-ground, yet it is often found 
to a much higher temperature, ranging even to that of 
boiling water, These springs, warmer the average, are 
called thermal springs, even though their temperature is but little 
above that of ordinary springs. The higher temperature, - 
ing to some of the most eminent scientists, is im to the 
spring water by the deep-seated layers of rock which are the river 
beds of the subterranean streams. This view is sustained by the 
fact that the thermal springs most abound in mountains and in 
all those regions where the strata of the earth have been dis- 
turbed, as in the volcanic districts. 

Thermopylz of Texas.—In the struggle by Texas for inde- 
pendence, the most nary and heroic conflict of the border 
warfare which merged into the Mexican war occurred at a fort on 
the San Antonio River, near Sun Antonio, Texas, called the Alamo 
‘This conflict was for years familiarly known as the Thermopyle 
of Texas. The fort was about an acre in extent, oblong, and sur- 
rounded by a wall + or ten feet in height by three feet in 
thickness, pos the dismantling of San Antonio by Sam Hous- 
ton, and then ta Anna, a body of Texans under command 
of Colonel William Barrett Travis retired into the fort, where, on 
Fe! 28, 1886, they were invested by a large force under Santa 
Anna. ¢ Texans numbered only 140 men, while the Mexican 
army was 4,000 . The Mexicans erected batteries on both 
sides of the river, and after a siege lasting about twelve days, 
during which time they were frequently repulsed with severe loss 
by the handful of Texans, captured the fort, When this was ac- 
complished, however, but six of the devoted band were alive. 
Among this number was the famous *' Davy” Crocket, who, with the 
others, surrendered under promise of protection. ‘This, however, 
was not fulfilled, as they were cut to pieces by order of Santa 
Anna, Crocket stabbed by at least a dozen swords. It is 
said that the Mexicans collected the bodies of the slain Texans, 
and after horribly mutilating them burned them in the center of 
the Alamo, During the siege it is estimated that the Mexican loss 
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discharge, thus makin, den fee a Into L 
surrot air rashes with a proportioned to the 
tensity of the electricity, and is thus thrown into vibrations, 
are the source of the sou: 

Thursday is so called from Donar or Thor, who, as god of the 
air, had much in common with the Roman Jupiter, to whom the 
same day was dedicated. The Swedish form is 1; the 
German, Donnerstag; the French, Jeudi, and the Latin, dies, 

Timothy Grass grows extensively in Continental »¢, from 
the Mediterranean to the North Sea, and itis supposed was 
to the United States from there. It was extensively 
and brought into notice I Timothy Hanson of Maryland, from 
whom it was named. In Kurope the grass is wild, and nearly a 
century ago its seed was taken to England from sores 
novelty. In some — of the United States it is 's 

There is, 2 pesos of ere 
Gaateshvanse and some of the Eastern States which is called * 
herd gree, but is entirely different from timothy. In pat 
timothy is raised to some extent, and is there called 

TASS. 

s Tobacco.—The name tobacco is thought by some to have been 
taken from Tobacco, a ince of Yucatan; bs others from 
‘Tobago, an island in the bbean Sea; and by still from 
Tobasco, in the Gulf of Florida, The plant, althongh it is 
asserted that the Chinese bave used it from carliest times, was not 


in the West Indies. The Indian, am: all the tribes from Pera 
to Upper Canada, smoked it in pipes. e seed of the plant was 
first introduced in Europe by Gonzalo Hernandez de who 
took it to Spain and cultivated it for ornamental purposes; but its 
narcotic qualities were shortly afterward and the 
practice of smok' it soon became general, and its manufacture 
into snaff followed in course of time. It was introduced in Ttaly 
and France in 1560, and was brought into the latter country by 
Jean Nicot, the French Embassador to Portugal, in whose honor 
it received its botanical name Nicotiana, whence the name nico- 
tine. The plant was introduced into England by Sir Walter 
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‘Toddy, a name given in the East Indies to the fermented juica 
of various from which raki is distilled. [See Rati.) The 
name has adopted in Leyes the United States for a 
mixture of whisky, sugar and hot-water, which forms a popular 
drink in winter, 

Sailings on ieee raat i i Thi oir S 
on ing the Thames, and imme- 

tera Ha the east of the et of London. It is the most cele- 
u citadel of England, the only fortress of the British 
capital. The space occupied is between twelve and thirteen 
acres. Within its walls some of the most noted political and 
religious characters have been confined, tortured or beheaded, 
‘The oldest part is what is known as the White Tower, which was 
built by Gundolph, Bishop of Rochester, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and which has not been changed inside, but has 
been remodeled externally, Some of the walls are fourteen feet 
thick, which made it practically impregnable in its day. The 
notable places to be seen by the visitor are: The Traitor’s Gate, 
ite to which is the White Tower, and ete 5 which the 

ers like Raleigh were taken to their cells; the Tower 

also nearly opposite, and there the sons of Edward IV were 
murdered at the ore i Richard IJ; Beauchamp Tower 
is also seen and remem! as the place where Anne Boleyn and 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey were detained; the Bell Tower, 
where the Governor resides; galleries known as the Horse 
Armory and Queen Elizabeth's Armory; and the Jewel Room, 
where the crown jewels are kept. ‘The old banqueting hall and 
council chamber have been made the store-house for arms, and 
St. John’s chapel has been transformed into an office for the 
records and archives. The armories have famous collections of 
arms of medimval and modern times. The Tower is surrounded 
‘by a moat of fair width but no great . Thisis usually dry, 
but the garrison have the power of flooding it. Early writers 
have all that Julius Cesar first built the Tower of London as 
a Roman fortress; but there is no written evidence to the 
existence of fortress on this site before the constru of the 
White Tower in 1078. Daring the reign of the first two Norman 
kings the Tower seems to have been used as a fortress merely, 
In T's time it was already a state prison. That monarch 
and his successors gradually increased the size and strength of the 
rainparts and towers, until the whole became a stronghold of the 
first class for feudal times. The kings frequently resided there, 
holding their courts, and not unfrequently sustaining hese bai 
their rebellious subjects. Of the list of execu for 
itical offenses, real or imputed, those of Lords Kilmarnock, 
jireno and Lovat, after the Rebellion of 1745, were the last. 
Wilkes, Horne Tooke and others have, however, since been ean- 
fined there, Not the least interesting memorials are the quaint 
and touching inscriptions cut by hapless prisoners on the walls of 
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the Tnited States ip, i order to pass muster, must be 
fully developed for his age, of good health, and with none of the 
members or of body im Even Joss or ex- 
tensive decay of four molar teeth cause rejection, He must 


Peper eee sentra a distance of fifteen feet ak eae 

foe The shipping-articles or a sworn declaration furnished 

the Deon sae rere tern mh cps drctonar 
e serving on the training-ship the boys ad lee 


seshins tee pay AS and receive 

sat hey Are calfed when ealited, $10.80 por month for 
class as they are when month for 
second-class, and $11.50 pet mouth for fits fie 
outfit of clothing is furnished by the Government and c! 
against their pay, but no allowance is made under any circum- 
stance for travel expenses to the place of enlistment. No boys 
under fourteen years or over eighteen can enlist, and they Sesh 
serve until they are twenty-one years old, unless 
the recommen of a medical survey, or for misconduct, Ps 
case of injury while in the service, a pension is 
sleet 's Column, a celebrated column at e, which was 

A.D. 114, by the Roman Senate and people, in honor of the 
Emperor Trajan. It is considered not only the greatest work of 
its architect, Apollodorus, but one of the noblest structures of its 
kind prem acectal The estal is covered with bas-reliefs of 
warlike instruments, shi and helmets; and a very remarkable 
series of bas-reliefs, formin, hing 4 spiral around the shaft, exhibit a 
continuous history of the achievements of Trajan. These 
are in excellent preservation, and independently of their beauty as 
works of art they are invaluable as records of ancient costumes, 
A spiral staircase in the interior of the column leads to its summit. 
The height of the entire column is 182 feet. It stands erect in all 
‘its ancient (ae amid the rains of Trajan’s Forum. The summit 


was original], a colossal statue of the Emperor, which 
has been 4 woes Nal ary react ees 
Transvaal is a province of South Africa, east of Fataland 


which comprises an area of 112,700 square miles, and has a 
lation of some 800,000, not more than 45,000 of which are wh te, 
The wise inhabitants are pon a descent, calling Serie 
Boers, ani were originally its to Cape Colony; but in 1880, 
tired of British rule, the more adventurous of them 
for new homes in the wilderness, and eventually settled 
rey entire country now forming the province of Natal ‘and the 
Orange Free State. The British soon annexed Natal, but the 
Orange Free State and a settlement beyond the Vaal were allowed 
a form republics. The Transyaal Republic was not, however, 
successful in the work of self-government, from the fact 
that the Sek of its population bad sought pioneer life to se- 
cure freedom from all restraint, Volksraads or general assemblies 
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constant effort was to wean the mind from the pleasures of life, and * 
tofixit upon the idea of death. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
centary they had monasteries in Italy and Germany as well as 
France. During the French Revolution the order was su 

in France, but was reinstated in its privi in 1817. 1870 
the order was abolished by law in Italy, and in Germany in 1874. 
A Trappist colony settled in Pennsylvania, whence toes ef 
to Kentucky, thence to Missouri and to Illinois, and ly in 1813 
to Nova Seotia, where they still exist. Since that date two col- 
onies of Trappists have settled in the United States. 

Treasury Department, Salaries in.—The salaries of the 
officials of the Treasury Department of the United States are as 
follows: Secretary of the taht per annum, $8,000; two 
Assistant Secretaries, $4,500 each; Comptroller of Currency, $5,- 
Of beatistien, $5,000; Chict, Bureeu of Engraving. and Px 
of , $3,000; ', Bureau V an im 7 


$4,500; Suj ing Architect, $4,500; Su ti ur 
vey, $6,000; Treasurer of United States, $6,000; Assistant Treas- 
urer, $3,600; r, $4,000; Solicitor, $4,500; Superintendent 


Life-Saving certion ,000; First Comptroller, $5,000; Second 
Comptroller, $5,000; First Auditor, $3,600; Auditor, $3,- 
600; Third Auditor, $3,600; Fourth Auditor, $3,600; Fifth Audi- 
tor, $3,600; Sixth Anditor, $8,600; Commissioner of Customs, 
$4,600; Commissioner of Internal Revenue, $6,000; Commissioner 
of Navigation, $4,000; Chairman of Lighthouse Board, $11,000; 
mm. ppointment Division, $2,750; ef, Warrant Division, 
Treaty of wate this treaty, which was concluded in 
1697, between Louis XIV and Great Britain, the German Empire, 
Spain and Holland, the long war which followed the League of 
Augsburg in 1686 was terminated. Louis, by this treaty, ac- 
knowledged William of Orange as King of Great Britain and Ire- 
lund, restored to Spain his conquests in Catalonia, and a 
of Flanders and Lorraine, and others on the Rhine, to the 
an Empire. Strasburg and other places in Alsace were 
setrial by Jury. The form of trial b jury is generally conceded 
.—The form y jury 
to beaeriyon from the institutions of the Greeks and Romans. 
‘There was a custom in the ancient city of Athens whereby a cer- 
tain number of freemen, selected by lot, heard and decided, under 
the direction of a presiding judge, every case to be tried at law, each 
case being heard and determined by # different set of men. A sim- 
ilar system was adopted in Rome; and as the Romans always in- 
troduced their laws and institations into all their provinces, it is 
probable that their mode of judicial procedure was established 
among the Britains. Another form, called the trial by compurga- 
tion, was in use among the Saxons. In this, each party to a suit 
appeared, with certain of his friends, who swore with him to the 
truth of his case. As the number of the compurgators wag usu- 
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existence, but was, in fact, only a treasonable con- 
Te tthe tone dren seentany ger eral lam cx 
“The Second Triumvirate” was the partition of the government 
between Octavius, Antony rata immediately after Cwsar’s 
death—an ent sancti , and therefore legalized, by the 
Senate, This triumvirate continued for two consecutive terms of 
five years, soon after which Octavius became supreme, and was 
Trojan W Th | “d regarding the T' has 

‘ar.—The rojan war un- 

doubtedly a historical in in the fact of the th destruction 
of Troy by a Grecian military expedition. About 1194~'S4 B.C., 
to the traditions, Paris, one of the sons of Priam, en- 

ticed Helen, the beautiful wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta, away 
from her husband, and at the call of Menelaus all the heroes of 
Greece flew to arms to avenge this wrong. The Grecian host 
numbered 100,000 warriors, among whom were i ed Achilles, 
Ajax, Diomed and Agamemnon, who, as brother of M was 


chosen to lead the ition. The siege of the city of Priam 
lasted ten years. A lgaelliie iether de 
built an immense wooden horse, in which they concealed a num- 


ber of their warriors, and left it on the plain in sight of the city, 
and then retired to their ships as though abandoning the siege, 
The Trojans, believing that the statue was left as a propitiatory 
offering to their gods, carried it within their walls, and at night 
the concealed warriors issued from the horse and opened the 

of the city to their returned comrades, and roy was packed and 
barned. The king and al! his sons were killed; in fact, accordi 
to the legend, A®neas, and his father Anchises and a few dev 
followers were the Head ones to escape, and these, after long wan- 
derings by sea and land, finally settled on the shores of Etruria, in 
Italy. The battles which were fought before the walls of Troy 
have been immortalized by Homer in the ‘* Iliad.” 

Trouvere and Troubadour, the names given in Northern and 
Southern France, respectively, toa class of polished and cultivated 
bards. At all the courts in Sonthern France, Northern France, 
Spain and Italy they were esteemed a brilliant ornament of society. 
Princes and dames (often themselves trouveres or troubadours) 
were proud of their praise and their service of gallantry, or dread- 
ed the biting raillery of their satiric muse. These poets were 
usually atte by a jongleur, whose business it was to furnish 
an loot aarirae accompaniment to Be which his master 
composed and sung. he trouvere and trow ur insted 
for about 200 ears -1000 to 1200. reid 

Troy and Mycenz, Sites of.—From 1871 to 1878 Doctor Hein- 
rich Schliemann, a famous eastern traveler and explorer, conduct- 
ed excavations on the plateau of Hissarlik, which he maintained 
was the site of ancient Troy. At a depth of fifty feet several 
layers of ruins were encountered, each of which he considered the 
remains of a distinct city, one built upon the ruing of another, A 
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Trusts,—A “Trust,” in its broad sense, is a combination of in- 
dividuals or fees for the price of & commodity. 


It seeks to do this by restricting sea ye i! 


and the trades-union agreements, Another simple form of 
bination is an ent that all shall carry on their business inde- 
pendently, but that profits shall all be tarned into a common 

and divided in a definitely agreed on ratio, no matter what the 
profits of each individual may actually have been. Of such a mat- 
ure are railroad pools. Another kind occurs when a 

leases the works, or contracts to take all the products of * COr- 
porations, or enters into partnership with them. In all of these 
cases, however, there is a danger of ov ing bounds of 
legality. Courts in all parts of the conntry have Te- 
fused to enforce such contracts if deemed to Lede ap to the 
public; and some authorities have declared them 

gerous to the common good. This has led to the invention of a 


now one of the most powerful moneyed institutions in the world. 
" will stand the attacks of Ste need ae 


Whether this “Trust 
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no charter to define its nor books which must be subject 
to inspection by stockholders and Government officials, 
Tuesday is so called from , Tiw or Tiu being the old 


Saxon name for the Norse god of war. The day bears 4 corres- 
name in the other Germanic dialects. The French is 
fardi and the Latin dies Martis, from Mars, the Roman god of 


war. 
Tun of Heidel! —In 1348 a wine cask, whose was 
21 pipes or 2,646 gallons, is said to have been made at cidelbere, 
Germany. This, , was probably ed, as a new one 
was in ore 1664, which held 600 beads, or 87,- 
800 gallons. the French emptied and knocked to pieces in 
1 But a much larger rue eee heen ese 
century, whose ity was 50, ons. For 

was kept fall of te he Rhenish wine, which Sicyred teal de 
ing the merry-makings of the electors; but of late years it has 
not been inuse. The Heidleberg tun is interesting simply on ac- 
connt of antiquity and mention in literature, as the modern inven- 
tions for the manafacture of liquor on a very large scale have 
caused the construction of even larger casks to be quite a common 
thing. The largest vessel of this kind, however, is one made at 
K . Germany, in 1725, wy Frederick An 8, Bing ce 
Poland and Elector of Saxony. This held 233, gallons. 

top of Sie ene Spal Ae paclnpdge yor eacons apap 
persons to sit en eir cu: strangers are o! a 
**weleome cup” of thelinuor from this cask; and on its side is 
engraved a Latin couplet, inviting visitors to drink ‘*to the pros- 
perity of the universe.” 

Tunnels, Great.—The nine ] tunnels in the world are 
as follows: Mount St. Gothard, 48,840 feet long; Mont Cenis, 
89,840 feet long; Hoosic, 25,080 feet long; Noch , 21,659 
feet long; Butro, 21,120 feet Jong; Riquivel, 18,628 feet long; 
Nerthe, 15,153 feet long; Blaizy, 13,455 feet long; Thames and 
Medway, 11,880 feet long. 

Turncoat,—The epithet “turncoat” is supposed to have taken 
its rise from one of the first dukes of Savoy, whose dominions were 
open to the contending powers of France and Spain. Being sub- 
ject to frequent incursions of these rival powers, he was obliged 
baad oes and favor them as they seemed able or not to injure 
him. He therefore had a coat lc that was blue on one side 
and white on the other, and might be worn indifferently with 
either side out. When he was ostensibly on the side of Spain he 
wore the blue side out, but when the Frerich were to be propiti- 
ated he di ed the white side. He therefore became known as 
Emanuel t , and the epithet has therefore come to be 
applied to those who turn their opinions around to suit their per- 


= interests, ace a 
e-Setting Machines.—The first type-setting machine 
pois bere been invented by William Church of Conneosion® 
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by a nomber of ot! seareely a year 
more bing mado the raleo! of pelo. 





ing the rows of type running from back to front, Tow 
pr dead all the soto leis: Descending ic "alg ths 
front of this tray is a series of as many wires with rk 

are vis of 7s Sik Sites ee i 

acting by bell-cranks, and then return to Senora tee 
Taalon by tn Toca rubber srg ls place a the fear of ea 
tension by an India-rubber rear: ; 
of t vod draws them forward titer acme When 


stick, and soon with every letter, |, comma 
successful machine is the ichel pester The 0 
has a key-board, each key of which es outatype from a 
slide placed on an incline. The type travels along an endless’ 
to a spot where itis turned on end and pushed forward 
wheel. The apparatus comprises numerous bands, the len 
velocities of which so vary as to enable ter at dis- 
tances from the wheel to reach it in the in which the keys 
are struck. The words are built up in rows thirty inches 

and “justified,” as is the case with the Hattersley machine, 
han 


dd. 
Type-Writers,—The first type-writing machine, as they are 
Hosters was invented in 1868 by ck Sholes of Wisconsin. 
om that time a great many Ld hee 2 have been in 
them b; Tepes inventors, advantages gained 
being rapidity of execution and legibility. The earliest form of a 
type-writer was a rade machine invented in England in 1714, and 
writing machine 

one 





in 1855 M. Foucault sent to the Paris Exposition a 
ada nh — of the blind. 2 pti hes 

.—From a very early period pui been 
of the most highs prized of all colors, and came to be the symbol 
of royal power. Probably one great reason for this was the enor- 
mous cost of the only purple color known to the the 
Tyrian purple, which was ed in minute quantities: 
a Mediterranean species of molluscous or In 
the time of Cicero wool double-dyed with this color was called 
dibapha, and was so excessively dear that a single 
cost a thousand denarii, or about $175. Tarentum, the 
Otranto, was one of the t fisheries of the Romans, and vast 
heaps of the shells have been discovered there, the remains of its 
former industry, With the decline of the Roman empire the em- 
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ent of this purple color ceased, and it was not until a Flor- 

of the name Orehillini discovered Vepeipl ewe Bea ce of 
the lichen, now called Orchella weed, that a urple color 
was known in Europe. For nearly a century the ery Was 
kept a secret in Italy, and that country supplied the rest of Europe 
with the which received the name of Orchil or Ar- 
chil. Its value, however, was later a lessened by the dis- 
covery of the beautifal series of purples yielded by coal-tar as the 
results of the combination of one of its products called aniline 
with other bodies, 

Uhlans.— During the Franco-Prussian war, 1870~'Tl, the 
name Uhlan was prominently brought before the world through 
the bravery and marvelous activity of the Prussian cavalry known 
by that designation, The Uhlans originally were light cavalry, 
of Asiatic 0 , who were introduced into the north of 
along with the colonies of Tartars who established themselves in 
Poland and Lithuania. They were mounted on light, active Tar- 
tar horses, and armed with saber, lance (whence the name, which 
signifies “‘ Lancers"), and, ane with pistols. The lance was 
from five and a half to six and a half feet in length, and was 
atttached to a stout leather thong or cord, which was fastened to 
the left shoulder and passed round behind the back, so as to allow 
the lance to be couched under the right arm. Immediately below 
its point was attached a strip of gaudy-colored cloth, the fluttering 
of which was designed to frighten the enemy's horses. Theearly 
dress was similar to that of the Turks, and the regiments, or 
polls were distinguished from each other by the red, green, yel- 
low, or blue color of their uniforms. The Austrians and the 
eet the first to borrow this species of cavalry from the 

Hes. 

Umbrellas are by no means a modern invention. are 
found sculptured on the monnments of Egypt and on the of 
Nineveh, and their use in China and India is also very ancient. In 
Greece they had a in certain religious ceremonies; and there 
is no doubt, from the {narnia on ancient Greek vases, that um- 
brellas very much like those in use at the present time were 
known years before the Christian era. They were also used 
among the Romans, but only by women. The umbrella also seems 
to have been a part of an insignia of royalty, as is still the case in 
jae of Asia and Africa. An English dictionary, published in 

708, defines an umbrella as ‘‘ascreen commonly used by women 
to keep off rain.” Jonas Hanway is said to have been the first 
man to haye carried an umbrella through the streets of London in 
rainy weather, about 1750, and he was hooted and jeered at by 
boys for his fears of a wetting, It is not known, however, when 

jr use began in England, as representations of such articles are 
found in very ancient manuscri| Umbrellas were introduced 
in America in the latter part of the eighteenth century, but their 
nse at first was confined almost exclusively to women, as it was 
considered very effeminate to carry one. 
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it is Ctesias, who resided for many years as physician at the court 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and ehonapot about 400 B.C. His in- 
formation, however, was all atsecond-hand. He calls it the wild 


ps 
known as a heral or supporter. Two unicorns were 
borne as supporters of the ‘ish royal arms for about a century 
before the union of the crowns of Scotland and England, and the 
sinister supporter of the i ia of Great Britain is a unicorn. 
Unitarians.—The Uni of the present day, like almost 
all Christian sects, must be divided into two classes—a conserva- 
tive and a prog ve class—or, as they are often called, an old 
. The former adopt the old rale of the sufficien 
of Scripture, with such qualifications as the scient 
criticism of the Bible has rendered indispensable. The most 
conservative Unitarian, for example, would not contend for the 
literal trath of the first chapter of Genesis, nor forthe doctrine of 
verbal inspiration in any shape, ‘The Bible is not, but it eontaina, 
Rckiosakion: ‘They guarally held the tines leesietty 
on subject. ey ly ho! e simple humanity 
Christ, and even reject the supernatural birth, thinking the 
of the Gospels which record that event to be less authentic 
ome referring to the ministry, the death and resurrection of 
C What, however, chiefly distinguishes the Unitarians of 
this school from those of the new or progressive school is the 
place which they give to the miracles as supernatural sanctions of 
the truth of Christianity, Denying thatman has any immediate 
knowledge of the intuition of spiritual things, they regard Chris- 
tianity as a system of moral and religious trnth external to man's 
nature, and mequiTing, in proof of its divine origin, certain evi- 
dences its inherent credibility and adaptation to haman 
wants. This evidence they find in the miracles, which they ac- 
cept as well-attested facts, on the same ground on which all his- 
torical facts are accepted. The Unitarians of the progressive 
school, so far from regarding man as entirely dependent u his 
reasoning powers for his knowledge of religion, rather look upon 
him as standing in a living relationship with the one infinite 
source of all truth, and as having within bis own nature the 
germs of the highest religious faith. To this view of Chris- 
tianity the miracles are not felt to be essential as proofs. Gener- 
ally speaking, the Unitarians of this school are disposed to regard 
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with favor the freest criticism of the Bible. Ui itarian 






shades of are in the 


ishment—as both unseri) and 


Lord’s Su eh ira ana ero a 
papet se eerie, Christ's death and capreasive of episiveal 


i 
approved 
ized at Philadelphia with a capital 

000 shares of guln each. The 

if 

for more than this number of shares; that with the exception o 
the United States the subscriptions should be ‘one-fourth 
in gold and silver, and the remaining three.fi in. n six 

r cent. bonds of the United States; that the subscribers should 

incorporated under the name of * The President, Directors and 
Company of the Bank of the United States,” and the ur 
should continue until March 4, 1811; that the bank could hold 
property of all kinds, inclusive of its ca) to the amount of 
$15,000,000; that twenty-five directors should Liters ye 
turn should choose from their number a President; 85 BOOD 
as $400,000 in gold and silver was received on d 
bank could organize, after giving a notice of its Th 

sneral effect of this institution was very suatary, ‘The credit of 

sab tx pot =k ld ct Ieee The large icp er the 

8 at par with gold and silver. si 5 
money available for the use of the Treasury, and the State bank 
currency, which had flooded the country with no prospects of 
demption, was greatly reduced. But with all ec es = 
vantages the act to recharter was defeated in 1811 by the casting 
vote of the Vice-President, George Clinton. Its loss, however, 
was immediately felt in the sudden and ae increase of the cur- 
rency of the State banks. To ward off an impending crisis, a see- 
ond bank was established by an act approved resident Mad- 
ison, April 10, Res at Pte htes A - FS cha 2) 
was required, which was to be equally divi to 850,000 shares, 
of which the United States took 70,000. ‘The charter extended to 
March 8, 1886. The bank was prohibited from lending, on aecount 
of the United States, more than $500,000, or to any prince or for- 
eign power any sum whatever, without the sanction of law 
obtained; and it was also prohibited from issuing bills of less de- 
nomination than $5. In time, to facilitate best branch offices 
were established in every State. In December, 1829, however, 
the bank met strenuous eee in the message of President 
Jackson, who argued, as did Jefferson when the first bank was 
started, aguinst the constitutionality of its charter; and when Con- 


#e5 
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pint fae cae SLE a ela 
veto, and soon after removed from the bank the United 


until 1836, when the charter M 

United States Commissioners, Duties of.—The President, 
with the advice and consent of Senate, has er to ap- 
point Commissioners of Customs, Education, Fiaberies, Gen- 


great extent ex; ed by the titles of their offices. A Commis- 
sioner of a United States Circuit Court, who is appointed under 
Section 627, Chapter V1, of the Revised Statutes, must enforce ob- 
servance of the laws concerning or ing the election of tho 
President and Vice-President of the United States and 
sional Representatives and Delegates; institute prosecutions for 
violations of civilrights laws; enforce awards of foreign consula 
in differences between captains and crews; summon masters of 
vessels in cases of seamen's wages; imprison or bail offenders 
against United States laws; apprehend fugitives from justice; 
gtant warrants to internal revenue officers to search premises in 
certain cases; and discharge poor convicts sentenced by any court 
of the United States to pay a fine, or fine and costs, upon his tak- 
oath, after he has been confined thirty days, that he is un- 
ie to pay. 

United States Government Salaries—The President of the 
United States, ah cor per annum; Vice-President, $5,000; Cabi- 
net officers, $5,000 each; United States Senators, $5,000, with 
mileage; members of Con, , $5,000, with mil: ; Chief 
Justice Supreme Court, $10,500; Associate Justices, $10,000 each; 
Justices of Cirenit Courts, $6,000 each. 

United States Mints.—The first building erected in any por- 
tion of the United States by authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment was the United States Mint in Philadelphia. ‘This building 
was of brick, and stood on the east side of Seventh Street, above 
what is now called Filbert Street. The corner-stone was laid 
July 31, 1792, by David Rittenhouse, the Director of the Mint. 
About the year 1831-82 the Mint was removed to the building at 
Janiper and Chestnut Streets. In 1835 branch mints were estab- 

at New Orleans, La., Charlotte, N. C., and at Dahlonega, 
Ga.; in 1854 at San Francisco, Cal., and in 1870 at Carson City, 
Nev., and later at other points. 

United States, Oldest Settlements in the.—In 1565 the first 
permanent settlement in the United States was made at St. Au- 
a Fila., by a ve of Spaniards under Melendez. Between 

years 1540 and 1583 Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, Captai 
Francisco de Coronado and Don Antonio de Espejo explored New 
Mexico, and occupied temporarily various points in that region, 
In the latter year Don Antonio de Piri eeracce re 
native pueblo or town, called Tueas or Toas, and named it La 








in honor of James I. In 1614 the Dutch an infant 9 e 
ment on Manhattan Island, which by mnn! 5 
and in 1615 a settlement was made at 1B. Yn 48 





approved and finally adopted as the Great Seal 
States. The obverse of this was the device, familiar to all, of an 


stars surrounded 
or glory, and a scroll bearing the } “EB Pluribus C 
The escuteheon was placed ape the of the eagle without 
other support, to show that the you 
rel, reaiety ones theirown strength and virtue, Theol ae 
ee pee were to indicate that the povees 0 Des eae 
were vested in Congress. On the reverse side was an 
yramid; above it an eye and the words “Annuwit Coptis,” and 
worl ts signify sreagie and vation, nad wan Ie aaa 

to uration, and was 

indicate that the great work of building the structure of human 


eye were meant to allude to the many interferences of 
in favor of the American cause. date of the Declaration of 
Independence and the words *\Noous Ordo Seculorum” (“A new 
series of ages”) allude to the opening of a new era of human 
and freedom. The thirteen on the shield typi 
and the constellation of stars denoted that a new nation 
was to take its place among the sovereign powers:of the world, 
After the ratification of the Conesitticn this eT 
15, 1789, and on March 2, 
reece to the Secretary of State. In 1841 the 
was found to be so worn that a new one was made by 
Daniel Webster, in which, for some unknown cause, the num- 
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of arrows in the eagle's talon were reduced to six and the 
retrain oas on the shield were altered. From its 
half of the seal done duty for the whole, as the re- 

side has never been engraved for the purposes of the Goy- 


lists.—The distinctive peculiarity of the Universalist 
consists in the belief that ** evil” will ultim: be eradi- 
cated from the world, and that all erring creatures will a 
hack to God rh the irresistible efficacy of Christ's di 

love. They argue when an infinite, wise, holy and benevo- 


ber 
verse 
ernment. 


bjects: 
ect is compatible with the Scriptural, and especially the New 
Peeceatenee at God as a “‘ Father,” or with the oft- 
repeated declaration (in various terms) that Jesus Christ was a 
peopitaticn for the sins of the whole world. Universalism, as a 
of belief, is of very ancient origin, and its modern adherents, 
beside te ity with the divine plan of redemption as 
revealed ipture, 

g., the Sibylline if 
of the doctrine from many of the Church fathers. Universalism 
was preached in the United States as early as 1741, bot the first 
separate Universalist church was not established until 1780, when 
bree Wel Marra: peared one at Smee! Moss. ee rs 
time an tant body spl up W contains many able, 
tena Fie tip, ttn easing fn tert 

—In the oO fourteent! 

hy and benevolent persons had already endowed col- 
leges in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, England, for 
the support of the poorer students, and those receiving these en- 
dowments were called Soeit, or Fellows. ‘The assistance given was 
intended to end at the completion of the course of study; 
as the ayy of the beneficiaries belonged to the ecclesinsti- 
cal order and no other means of support, an understanding 
faa arose that the aid granted should be continued until a 
nefice been obtained. By the fifteenth century these pro- 
visions gradually increased innumber and importance, and fellow- 
ships were no longer endowed to assist students in going through 
their course of study, but as a nent provision for poor 
young men of the clerical order who showed a taste for learned 
and they could not be held until the first degree of 
of Arts, or student in the civil law, had been taken. 
to 1854 many of these fellowships were restricted to 
descendants of kinsmen of the founders, or to the inhabitants of 


tf 
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property y over a certain amount. 
felted by marriage, which is a trace 
of the University; but a special vote 


Fof Btn by sary A.D. 8 wen over into to 
fin ish his power against the opposition of the Gallic Gn 
tian. One of his commanders, Conan, who was a Br 
and a Christian, conducted himself so bravely on this peditir 
that Maximus made him the ruler of Conan blished 
his residence at Nantes, and sent em b tet ly 
eter in marriage from her father, Dunnat, willing to 
Jorn: with as many y Women as were 
with her and become wives of the Britian who bad 
= eeteea duke Prin and her} companions 
ably b: annat, and t! Ces con- 
Saved and tock ships at London for Brittany. A storm, how- 
ever, drove them upon the German coast, where they were cap- 
tured by the Huns, and being exhorted by Ursula to die rather 
than surrender their virtue, they were all massacred. 
‘The question of the number of slain virgins has never 
tled. A historian of ge bola hth ceriats only bg Res 
ber was very great. In twel century we 
that rea 11,000 of them. The ancient record 
Ursula's tomb read simply, “ Ursula e¢ XL M. V.,” 


& 


i 


Es 
Ha 


j 


writers insist meant only ‘‘eleven martyred gs bat others 
read the Mas a numeral, and translated it 11,000 yirgins. There 
is achurch dedicated to the 11,000 virgins in Col near where 
the massacre took place, where a great pile of and bones is 


shown as those belonging to the Saint Ui 
as a saint and matige of Homan ecventan a a 
in Germany, and peticanatsl in Cologne. 

Utilitarianism,—The Utilitarian theory, which adopts as the 
criterion of right the happiness of mankind, has been maintained 


Hea sadist and “ ern pes ae bettie et: ina 
urely se! regarding form; ead was his own bappi- 
85; exclusively, the happiness of others being peel = 


subordinate. The modern phase of the theory may ie 
begin with Hame, He employed, Sveaal the 
tem, Benevolence, whereby he gave special 
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interested side of moral actions. He strenuously maintained what 
must be regarded as the essential feature of Utilitarian doo- 
trine that no conduct is to be deemed worthy of moral roba- 


pencer. 
Utopia, the name of an imaginary island, the scene of Bir 


‘Thomas Moore's romance of the * Happy Republic.” to 
that author the island was discovered by a companion of Ame’ 
v Tt was the abode of a happy society which, by virtue 
of its wise organization and 1) lation, was wholly free from the 
‘ing cares, inordinate greedy desires and attendant cus- 
miseries of mankind. Passion, malice, envy and batred 
were unknown, and all the members of the republic were con- 
tented, free from covetousness and ambition. The utmost tolera- 
tion in religion existed, some members of the republic worshiping 
the deity and others the sun and stars. All the property of this 
republic belonged to the Government, and each inhabitant, by his 
, contributed to increase the common store, and drew there- 
from what be needed for his own wants; and when his necessities 
were provided for he desired no more. Merit was the sole ground 
of promotion in all departments of the society, and wealth was 
neither sought for nor desired. This ideal picture of society was 
80 different from anything that man, in his natural state, has ever 
framed, that the name gave a new word to the language, and all 
Lek bap for the improvement of man’s condition which are obvi- 
ly impracticable have come to be called ntopian, ‘The word 
ntopia is from the Greek words ow, not, and topos, a place; mean- 
, therefore, nowhere. 
accination, as a preventive of small-pox, was discovered by 
Dr. Edward Jenner, an English freien. His attention was di- 
rected to the subject upon casually hearing that persons engaged 
in milking cows frequently had the cow-pox, a mild disorder of 
the eruptive kind appearing on the udder of the animal, and com- 
municated in a similar form to their hands, and that the belief was 
common among the agricultural classes that whoever had taken 
the disease was secure agninst the infection of small-pox. After 
freqoent experiments he ascertained that only one form of the 
eruption on the cow's udder possessed this property, a number of 
these experiments being made upon his son, a bey six years old. 
He labored against opposition for many years before the value of 
his diseovery was acknowledged by the medical profession. There 
are several places in the United States where a business is made 
of supplying the market with ‘vaccine points”—small quills, 
with a coating of the cow-virus on the ends, The name is derived 
from vacca, meaning & cow. 








depth and half a mile wide, which, from the deadly nature of its 
atmosphere, is known as the ‘* Valley of Death,” or the ** Poison 
Valley.” This here is loaded with carbonic-acid gas, and 


although not at to human beings, proves so to either 


phere to ascertain the needed facts. In the coolest and highest 
part the thermometer often stands at 125 degrees, so that the 
ae Se of the air is perhaps only its intense heat; still it is 
|, a8 the valley is of volcanic formation, that deadly gases 

a ere ces canexw an Whe toes, 
of the Jordan.—EI Huleh (called also the Waters of 
Merom) is the ee northern body of water which contributes to 
the Jordan. On north of the lake is an impenetrable jungle, 
the wallowing-place of buffaloes. There is a marsh bordering the 
lake which is ten miles long, and which is covered with reeds and 
brashes; bat on the west there is a fertile plain. From Lake 
Huleh to the Sea of Galilee (the Lake of Gennesarét) the river 
passes sluggishly over its for a short distance, then over a 
rocky bed, where it Lan eer its mud, and then rushes on through 
a narrow volcanic valley; finally, thirteen miles or so below, it 
enters Gennesaret. This lake is surrounded by an almost contina- 
ons wall of hills, broken or receding occasionally, as at Tiberins, 
the plain of Gennesaret, and at the Jordan. The river issues from 
the southern extremity of this Jake, and enters a broad valley, or 
depressed plain or tract, between the mountains, Daring the 
spring fi this ‘‘lower plain” is inundated; then it plunges 
over some twenty-seven formidable rapids, and then on to the 
Dead Sea, The whole distance from the sources of the river to its 
mouth ia not more than 136 miles in astraight line. The cities 
which in Bible times stood on the lakes in the valley of the 
Jordan are generally ruins, and only groups of squalid huts now 
occupy their sites. In the valley heat of summer is always 
great, and sometimes exceeding] ig aco he There are only two 
seasons—summer and win' former, from April to Novem- 
ber, rainless or nearly so; the latter, from November to April, 
rainy. Generally , the country has such products as 
pens, beans, wheat, ley, frpes: Sse. olives, apes lemons, 
oranges and dates, Above of Tiberias is a bridge 
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affection if their occupation is one which involves much standing 
or walking; and cooks, washerwomen and foot-soldiers have 


been selected as specially to varicose veins. Varices may 
occur at almost ar of life, but are chiefly developed dur- 
ing middle i formation is aided by any condition of the 
system which im iia arcaledlony aa ipectal a discabent oh Ake 


heart, h and liver, and by continued Aigh lieing, which is 
especially liable to induce hemorrhoids. Varices occurring in the 
ie ete 2 Me rise to deep-seated aching pain in the limb, 
a sense weight, fullness and numbness, before there is 
any external appearance of the affection. In a more advanced 
me the ankles swell in Be srecink: and the feet are always 
. After atime a small tamor of a bluish tint appears, which 
disappears on pressure, but returns on the removal of the press- 
ure, and is caused by a dilating vein. This dilatation extends, and 
forms knotty, i cortege soft to we tra ee as! 
pressure or on the jent assuming a horizontal position, 
giving a bluish tint to the adjacent pais 

Vaudeville.—The name Vaudeville is a corraption of Vaax de 
Vire, the ae of two poe ee yalleys in = of Nor- 
mandy, and was originally applied to a song with words relat! 
to some story of the aoe ‘These sings were first composed by ni 
Oliver Basselin, a fuller in Vire; they were very popular and 
spread all over France, and were called the name of their 
native place (Les Vaux de Vire). As the o of the term was 
soon lost sight of, it at lust took its bio form. The word is 
now used to signify a play in which dialogue is Interspersed with 
pongs incidentally introduced, but forming an important part of 
the drama. 

Vauxhall Garden was first opened in 1660 and was situated in 
Lambeth, 0) te Millbank, and near the manor called Fulke's 
Hall, from which it derived its name. For nearly twe centuries 
it was the favorite resort for a large class of London pleasure- 
seekers; but toward the latter of the eighteenth century it 
fell into disrepute through the increasing laxity of the morals of 
many of its patrons, and on July 25, 1859, it was closed, and shortly 
afterward its site was laid out into streets and built upon. The 
parses contained beautiful walks, fountains, booths and bnild- 
ngs, and, according to Pepys, the entertainments there to be had 
were “mighty devirtising.” 

Vedas and Puranas, as the great body of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Hindoos is called, are written cae art in the most 
ancient forin of the Sanscrit language. The Vedas, which were 
believed to be inspired, treat of the thirty-three gods of the heay- 
ens, of the air and of the earth; of the creation of all things, of 
the relation of the gods to each other, and the relations and duties 
of men to each other and to the is; of surgery, medicine, music, 
dancing, war, architecture, mechanical arts, astronomy, astrology, 
grammar, poctry, ete, The Puranas are eighteen in unmber, and 
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in many parts of Const. oaeng she period of the Genoese domina- 
tion, and to the venality which vitiated the Genoese administra- 
be of Sere The women ee peg vant hago he sigs 
ing songs of yen, over the body of ie 8 A jayin, 
bla blonbrixined garments... Oftan & andtbor alfites ta Hier aon 
dress a bloody shred from the dead man’s shirt, that he may have 
a constant reminder of the duty of taking vengeance. If a mur- 
derer sueceeds in elading porns the murder may be revenged 
upon his relatives; and as the vengeance may be taken whenever 
an opportunity occurs, the relatives of a murderer whose crime is 
unavenged have to live in astate of incessant precaution. In- 
stances are on record of persons who were, as the phrase is, ** suf- 
fering the vendetta,” having lived shut up in their houses for ten 
or fifteen years, and , after all, shot on the first occasion 
when they steps pe out of doors, The duty of taking vengeance 


lies H ly upon the next of kin. Not to take 
rev is deemed in the highest degree dishonorable, and any 
delay so on the part of the next of kin is made matter of 
reproach relatives. 

Genaa, tatues of.—The Roman of love and beauty, 


'y 

nian, about 200 B, C., and generally admitted to be the finest relic 
of ancient art. It was dug up in several pieces, either at the villa 
of Hadrian, near Tivoli, or at the Portico of Octavia, in Rome, in 
the seventeenth century. After rema! for some time in the 
Medici Palace in Rome (whence its name) it was carried to Flor- 
ae Brees 0 Hay 1680, itp it is = preserved 7 “ 
uf - the exquisite grace and symmetry o! 
figure it haa Yocome a sort of standard of excellence for the female 
form. The beautiful Venus de Milo is so called becanse it was 
found on the Island of Milo, or Melos, in the Grecian Archipel 

It is now in the Louvre, at Paris. Of modern statues, that by Ca. 
nova is the most famous. 

Vermouth is the name of a French cordial, or liguewr, distilled 
from aromatic herbs, 

Veto, from veto (Latin), 1 forbid, signifies the act of one branch 
of Government in forbidding and preventing the carrying into 
effect of the vote or resolution of another branch of Government. 
Every Government with co-ordinate departments has provided that 
each may put acheck upon the acts of the others. In England 
the Crown has a theoretical right to prohibit any action on the 
part of Parliament; but this right has not been exercised since 
20 In oe United Sinica the Pesskions has a right of veto of 
the Acts of Congress; it in case of such veto Congress may re- 
consider, and by « vote of two-thirds of each house may pass the 
bill over the veto. The various States have made similar roles in 
regard to their State Governments, The Roman veto differed 
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portions of its history its nature was essentially the same, its char- 
acteristics being (1) a form of common property in land and (2) a 
patriarchal government, The village community was formerly re- 
garded as peculiar to the Aryan civilization, but this position has 
now been abandoned, It is common to all les in primitive 
stages, The clan of the Celts was one form, e Greek Gonos 
was another. Sparta was formed of a union of village communi- 
ties, Early Rome had a similar origin. Later, Greece and Rome 
became illustrations of the city idea, and circumstances cut off the 
farther develo; tof the village communities. In India, Russia 
and Java the progarienl reached a thorough development. 
In parts of England the assembly of the elders extended into the 
sixteenth century, and the parish vestry still remains as a relic of 
it. In the Orkney and Shetland Islands, Sir Walter Scott noted 
the mark system in his own lifetime. In Switzerland, Russia and 
Java the system exists in a modified form to-day. 

Violin,—The origin of the violin can be traced back to a 
strin; instrument called the ravanastron, invented, it is believed, 
in B. C., by Ravana, King of Ceylon. The crwth, which 
was in use in Wales | before the sixth century, and to which 
the lo-Saxons gave name of fythel, whence our fiddle, 
was a similar instrument, The violin of modern form was not 
made until the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, and its earliest 
maker was Gaspard di Salo, of Lombardy; and the Italian school 
of violin-making was probably founded by hi: at Brescia. These 
Brescian instraments—that is to say, those made by Giovanni 
Paolo Magini, still hold a place among the best ever made. It 
was not , however, after the establishment of the Bres- 
cinn school when the makers of Cremona saan to produce in- 
struments which have been objects of wonder and admiration 
from their time to the present. The three test Cremonese 
makers were Nicholas Amati, Joseph Guarneri del Gesu and An- 
tonius Stradivarius. Tothose who at the present time willingly pay 
handreds and even thousands of dollars for a violin made by one 
of these great makers, it may be of interest to know that they all 
were simple, hard-working artisans, who sold their works of genius 
te Volapu aa niversal called, is the i 

or the “* unive Jangu »” as it is " in- 
vention of a German Roman Catholic Vctored Johann Martin 
Schleyer of Constance, in Baden. He lished his system in 
1870. On account of its extreme simplicity—its grammar con- 
tains no artificial genders, a single Ge a and no irregular 
verbs—it is very easily acquired. The Volapuk dictionary con- 
tains 14,000 words, while any imaginable new word may be 
easily formed by composition, No sound is employed which is 
not common the world over, every word is accented on the last 

Mable, and the orthography is strictly phonetic, The name is 

from tole, of the world, and put, language. It is estimated that 
over 10,000 persons in Europe have mastered it, and it has been 
tried to a considerable extent in America also, 


i 
iit 





x, 
n of the Bible. which is 


Catholic Charch. 


The original 
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Vulgate was completed in A. D. 405 by Jerome, and between 
that date and 1546, when it was first declared the authorized ver- 
sion of the Roman Church, it underwent several revisions which 
completely changed the character of the work. In the latter 
year the 4 ntine Council decreed the preparation of an authen- 
tie edition, and the task was undertaken by the Papal Chair; but 
it was not until 1500 that Sixtus V produced the work. This, 
however, tarned out to be so utterly incorrect and faulty through- 
out that the copies were speedily suppressed, and another edition, 
which in 1592, was prepared ander Clement VIII, to 
which, in the next year (1593), that other edition succeeded, which 
has since remained the normal edition of the Church of Rome, 
and has been reprinted, unchanged, ever since. 

Waits is a name which has at successive periods been given to 
different classes of musical watchmen. The word, in slightly va- 
ried forms, is one common, in the sense of guard or wate! , to 
all the Germanic ae og It is the German wacht or wache, 
Datch wagt, Danigh eaght, Swedish wakt, Scotch wate, and the 
English watch. In the time of Edward IV the waits appear to 
have formed a distinct class from both the watch and min- 
strels. It was their duty to Five the watch nightly, in the King’s 
court, from Michaelmas to Shrove-Thursday, four times; in t 
summer-nights, three times; and to make ** the bon fagte "at every 
chamber-door and office, for fear of ‘‘pycheres an ars.” The 
waits were not confined to the court, however, for there were mu- 
sical watchmen at an early period in many provincial towns. The 
word, in the provinces, was afterward sometimes applied to the 
town musicians, who may have represented the old waits, but who 
had ne duties to perform. At present the waits are musicians who 


play during the night or early in the morning at Christmas-time, 
eerrarcs of receiving a Christmas-box those they sere- 
Ls 


Wake.—The word “wake,” which is now used to designate a 
custom of watching the dead peculiar to the Irish, originally had 
a different signification, In early times the day was considered as 
beginning and ending at sunset, Sundays and holidays, in conse- 
quence, be; not co the morning, but on the previous evening, 
and worshipers then repaired to the churches for worship. Each 
church, when consecrated, was dedicated to a saint, and on the 
anniversary of that day wes kept the parish wake, and in many 
places there was a second wake on the Lirthday of the saint. On 
these occasions the floor of the church was strewed with flowers 
and rushes, and the altar and pulpit were decked with boughs 
and leaves. In the church-yard, tents were erected to supply 
cakes and ale for the use of the people on the morrow, which was 
kept as a holiday, Crowds reso: ta the wakes from neigh bor- 

parishes, hawkers or merchants were attracted by the crowds, 
ant ultimately they became mere fairs or markets, little under 
lutluence of the church, and disgraced by scenes of indulgence 
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Wandering Jew, The.—There are several versions of the story 
of * The W: ing Jew,” A popular tradition makes the 
derer a member the tribe of abe! det he ta 
Saft vious to the birth of 
wi Wise Men of the East, w! to 
cot in Bethlehem, ieaerys lee, Sites Cis: Chae. St ies 

w. 


i 
é 
z 
z 


He reached its door, the soldiers, touched by His snffe be- 
sought the carpenter to allow Him to rest there for a little; but he 
refused, adding insult to want of charity. it is said that 


Christ pronounced his doom, which was to wander over the earth 
until the second coming. Since that sentence was uttered he has 
wandered, cou death but finding it not, and his punishment 
becoming more unl ble as the generations come and go. He 
is said to have Spaces in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and even 
as late as the teenth century, under the names of Cartaphilus 
and Abasuerus, by which the Wandering Jew has been known. 
One of the describes him as a shoemaker of Jerusalem, at 
whose door Christ desired to rest on the road to Calvary; but the 
man refused, and the sentence to wander was pronounced. An- 
other Sher coq that he was . servant in ie a house of eats 
and gave the Master a blow as He was being out of the 
palace to go to His death. 

War Department, Salaries in.—The salaries of the officials of 
the War Department of the United States are as follows: Seere- 
tary of War, $8,000 per annum; Chief Clerk, $2,500; Adjatant- 
General, $5,500; r-General, $5,500; Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, $5,500; Com -General, $5,500; Surgeon-General, 
Bhiotot Ordnance, 85,500; Acting Judge: Advocate General, $5,500; 

o nance, $5,: H u vocate Gen: . 4 
Chief Signal Officer, $5,500. 

Wars of the United States.—The wars of the United States 
and the number of United States troops engaged in each have been 
as follows: War of the Revolution, Ap 9, 1775, to April 11, 
1788, 309,781 men; Northwestern Indian wars, September 19, 1790, 
to August 8, 1795, 8,983 men; war with France, July 9, 1798, to 
September 30, 1800, 4,598 men; war with Tripoli, June 10, 1801, 
to Jane 4, 1805, 3,880 men; Creek Indian war, Joly 27, 1813, to 
August 9, 1814, 13,781 men; war of 1812 with Great Britain, June 
18, 1812, to February 17, 1815, 576,662 men; Seminole Indian war, 
November 20, 1817, to October 21, 1818, 7,911 men; Black Hawk 
Indian war, April 21, 1831, to September 31, 1882, 6,465 men; 
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and was finished August 0, 1894, The shaft is 555 feet and 
the entire height of the monument, inclading the » is 


house, each room of w ht be 12516 feet. This square 
forms the base of the pyrami top which rans from it 55 feet 
until it terminates in a metallic point. This point is constructed 
of the piece of aluminum ever made. The stones of 
which the monument is constructed are great blocks of 

, and in some cases are 9 feet long, 3 feet 
thick, and 8 or more feet wide. There are more than 18,000 


i 
i 
i 


one sent by Pope Pius IX, in 1855, was stolen 
Sees ney and was broken into pieces and thrown into the 
Potomac River. The monument was dedicated with ane 
ere 
was ly by an app) ion an 
partially by private subseription, It is 80 feet higher iltan any 
other work of man except the great iron Eiffel Tower erected in 
Paris for the great Exposition of 1889, 
er eeningson's Inanguration, Centennial Celebration of.— 
There has been considerable discussion as to who is entitled to the 
credit of having first suggested the idea of the Washington Cen- 
tennial, but the discussion would appear to be, to fees extent, 
a very one. On the night of the day when Grover Cleve- 
Jand was inaugurated President of the United States (March 4, 
1885) the New York Historical Society held a stated meeting, and, 
after resolving that the centennial anniversary of the inauguration 
of George Washington should be celebrated, a committee was ap- 
jinted to report a plan for the carrying out of the purpose of the 
ety in a manner suitable to the occasion—the conimemoration 
of the most important event in the history of the city, the State, 
and the nation. Nothing practical, however, came of the Histor- 
ical Society's movement; and nearly two years later the New York 
Chamber of Commerce went through su tially the same for- 
mula, with somewhat more imposing results but nothing of a 
more practical nature. The Chamber of Commerce resolutions, 
which were introduced by Nathaniel Niles, declared that the day 
was “the birthday of the Government of the United States,” and 
asked for the appointment of a committee of five to consider and 
report appropriate action. The committee of five was accordingly 
a , and made # first report April 1, 1886. ‘This report sng- 
the appointing of a 5) committees to prepare a bill to 
ited to Congress for the purpose of haying April 80, 1889, 
4 national holiday, and securing an appropriation from 
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of United States ships of war, yachts and steamboats formed 
in the Bay, and each vessel, after saluting, followed the 
Presidential steamer. This Naval Parade occu about two 
hours’ time, and during its continuance the Bay presented a more 
splendid and attractive appearance than it ever did before in its 
omens uresqué history. On the arrival of the Despatch in 
the iver opposite Wall Street ferry slip a manned by 
a crew of ship-masters from the Marine Society of the Port of 
New York, with Captain Ambrose Snow of the Society as cock- 
swain, rowed the Precident to the ferry stairs, The crew of the 
barge that rowed President Washington from Elizabethport to 
the foot of Wall Street one oa previously were mem- 
bers of the same Society, The ident was received, on land- 
ing, by the Committee on States. At the conclusion of the cere- 
monies of gl epic the President and his suit proceeded, under 
the escort of United States , the Veteran of the Sev- 
enth Regiment of New York, de! ions from the Society of the 
Cincinnati, the Sons of the Revolution, the Loyal Legion, and 
Commanders of the Grand Army Posts in New York, up Wall 
Street to the Equitable Building, where, in the rooms of the Law- 
’ Club, a reception was given and luncheon served, by the 
tee, to the President and the Commissioners from all the 

States and Territories. The President then proceeded to the Gav- 
ernor’s Room in the City Hall, where a public reception was held. 
The day’s proceedings closed with a ball, given in honor of the 
President, in the Metropolitan 0) House. On Tuesday, April 
S0th, a special service o! thankagivin was held at nine o'clock in 
St. Paul's Charch, in Broadway, which was attended by the Presi- 
dent and other distinguished yuests. This service was conducted 
by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. Fol- 
lowing closely upon the religions ceremonies, the Decay exer- 
cises, commemorative of Washi 's ed ee Te took place 
on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building in Wall Street, the ex- 
act locality where Washington took the oath on eee 30, 1789. 
These exercises consisted of an opening prayer by Rev, Richard 
8. Storrs, D.D., LL. D., a poem by John Greenleaf Whittier; an 
oration by Hon, Chauncey M. Depew; an address by President 
Harrison, and the benediction by Most Rey. Michael A. Cor c 
Archbishop of New York. The Military Parade, whieh took place 
at the close of the literary exercises, was the grandest of its kind 
ever attempted in this country. There were at least 52,000 men in 
line. These were composed of troops from the regular army, ma- 
rines, sailors and West Point cadets, militia from néarly every State 
in the Union, and members of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The State troops were arranged in the order in which the States 
entered the Union; and the Governor of each State, accompanied 
his staff, rode at the head of his troops, Thé proceedings of 

the second day were b ‘ht toa close by a banquet given to the 
President in the Metropolitan Opera House, where tables were 
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rectly from the distillation of soft or bituminous coal; and im- 
ies Lec | removed by washing it with water and then pass- 
ng it throngh lime, the gus is y for burning. ‘The new pro- 
cess is, in outline, as follows: Steam permet diccring retorts 
tine with es coal raised i te aie by an air-blast, 
‘n its passage it is decomposed, and the ‘ing from the 
at the top consists of a mixture of hydogen anil barbie iiegbe. 
This serves as the carrier for the true illuminat! agents, which 
are a comparatively small pereencaye of the entire volume, ant 
it 


than, that of coal. ‘The water process produces the gas at a 
much lower cost; in the other process there are a number of 
Ty peda derived from the distillation of the coal—e. g., coke, 

-tar, and also aqua ammonia, which is present in greater quan- 
tities in the coal.gas—which are sold, and thus make the entire 
cost of manufacture about the same in each case. 

Watering Stock.—The credit of having originated the process 
of watering the stock of railroad companies belongs unquestion- 
ably to the late Commodore Vanderbilt. The plan of operation is 
simple, and consists only in estima the stock of the road at a 
figure greatly above its real value. For instance, when Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt secured control of the New York Central as well 
as the Hudson River Railrond in 1868, the combined stock of the 
two roads was only about $36,000,000. Early in the following year 
he declared a tremendous dividend of new stock to the stockholders, 
and raised the estimated value of the two roads to $90,000,000, 
This action of Vanderbilt's was for the purpose of evading a law 
of the State of New York which provided that when the divi- 
dends of any railroad corporation should reach 10 per cent. the 
State could declare how the surplus above the 10 per cent. should 
be applied, This provision, it is plain, was rendered nugatory b: 
Vv bilt’s scheme, as, if a railroad can at any time declare stoc! 
dividends with no reference whatever to the costs of construction 
and repair, a dividend of 10 aes cent. may never be declared, 
though the road may be actually earning 3 or 40 per cent. upon 
its actual cost, 

Water-Spouts are whirlwinds occurring on the sea or on lakes, 
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mythology, and fies Woden’s or Odin’s day. The 
Saxon form was We daeg, the old German Wuotanes 
tac. The Swedish and Danish is Onsday. In the Roman calen- 
an Weighing, beg of Photograph in.—Photography is utilized 
, Use iy in.— iy as 0 
in the construction of anew balance which has lately been brought 
before the scientific world. In this novel instrament of precision, 
after the weight bas been roughly approximated, instead of con- 
tinuing the trials in the usual manner the beam is allowed to come 
to rest, which it quickly does by means of an nious air-buffer, 
and then the extent of the bending of the beam the differ- 
ence of the weights is observed by a microscope, fi with a net- 
work of parallel cross-wires, directed to a small micrometer fixed 
at the end of the beam. This micrometer is made by a photo- 
graphic process, and carries figures and lines from one-twentieth 
to one-fiftieth of a millimeter The introduction of Bunge's 
short-beam balance—com| wely speaking, only a few years 
revolutioni nyel Ming upetations , owing to the dis- 
patch with which they can be carried on. It remains to be seen 
whether the new instrument, in which photography plays a part, 
will be an epoch-marking one. 

Weights and Measures.—The origin of the British weights 
and measures, from which the American are derived, is obscure. 
The firs. recorded reference to them is that they mast be uniform 
throughout the realm. A statute of 1226 founds the measure of 
eapacliy on weight. In 1266 a statute founded measures of 
weight upon determinate numbers of wheat-corns, Besides, at 
that time, the units of commercial weight were also units of coin 
weight. It is related that “an ish penny, called a sterling, 
round and without any clipping, shall weigh thirty-two wheat- 
corns in the midst of the ear, ane twenty pence do make an ounce, 
and twelve ounces one pound, and eight pounds do make a gallon 
of wine, and eight ions of wine do make a London bushel, 
which is the eighth of aquarter.” Down to 1496 the pound thas 
determined, known as the Tower pound, or the sterling or Baster- 
ling pound, continued to regulate the metrological system of Eng- 
land, when it was superseded for this purpose by the troy 
& pound of fifteen ounces, each ounce being ee to 300. troy 
grains, or to three-quarters of a troy ounce. The present troy 
and avoirdupois pounds, containing respectively 12 and 16 ounces, 
were introduced Iater, but the exact date is not known. The 
earliest | jation as to measures of length is found in the British 
statue-book in 1824, and provides thatthe inch shall be the we oo 
of three barley-corns, round and dry, laid end to end; that twelve 
inches shall make a foot, and three feet a yard. Previous to the 

uest the Sona as had about the length of 89.6 inches, 
bat in 1101 it was reduced by being adjusted to the arm of Henry 
I, This became untrustworthy, however, and then followed the 
Darleycorn measure. The form of words “round and dry,” in 
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belfry spire 220 feet high. In this tower is a clock with four 
faces, each 30 feet in diameter, and the hours are struck on a bell 
called “ Big Ben,” which weighs nine tons. At the southwestern 
poe sae building is the state entrance of the Queen, which 
comman| directly with what are known as the royal apart- 
ments, ‘The entrance to the Octagon Hall is by a Own WS 
Saint Stephen's Hall, which communicates also with Westminster 
Hall, amuch older building, on the north, 

West Point A —Each Congressional District and Ter- 
ritory, also the District of Columbia, is entitled to have one cadet 
at the United States Military yea at West Point, the cadet to 
Vicinity ype in ; eee 
appointments at large, specially conferred by the President of t! 
nited States. The number of students is thus limited to 344. 
The course of instruction, which is quite thorough, pees four 
years, and is ly mathematical and professional, ie discl- 

is very strict—even more so than in the army—and the en- 
forcement of 1 pene for offenses is inflexible rather than severe. 
begin September 1st and continue until June Ist. 
From the middle of Matte ie Bn: aest-06 angus — Teas 
camps, engaged only in military duties, and receiving p 
esi instruction. Cadets are allowed but one leave of ab- 
sence during the four * course, and this erected at the ex- 
tion of the second year, The pay of a cadet is $540 a year, 

‘pon graduation, cadets are commissioned as second lieutenants in 
the United States army. - 

Whalebone.—The whalebone known to commerce is the 
baleen plates, which take the place of teeth in the mouth of the 
Baleen whales. They vary in length from a few inches up to ten 
feet, and even, in rare instances, to twelve feet. They terminate 
at a point in a number of coarse black fibers of the bal . which 
fibers are also found more or less down both sides of the blade, 
and are mach used by brushmakers. Whalebone requires more 
or less preparation before being fit for use. 

Harvest Calendar.—Wheat ripens in the different 
sections of the globe as follows: In Australia, New Zealand, 
Chili and Argentine Republic in January; Upper Egypt and India 
in and March; Lower pt, India, Syria, Cyprus, Per- 
sia, Asia Minor, Mexico and Cuba in April; Texas, Algeria, Cen- 
tral Asia, China, Japan and Morocco in May; California, Oregon, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Color- 
ado, Missouri, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal and South 
of France in June; New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Obio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Southern Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Upper Canada, Roumania, Bu ja, Austris- 
Hangery South of Russia, Germany, Switzerland and South of 
Eng! in July; Central and Northern Minnesota, Dakota, Mani- 
toba, Lower Canada, Colambia, Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, 
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wi in that State. In 1835 a free negro woman, 
pare le . Teceived tw: aces aah ences edit oe 
a slave for seven years, The whip of women for larceny and 
receiving stolen goods ceased to be in Delaware in , bat 
it was continued for certain other offenses against morality. The 
last instance of woman-whipping in the State occurred in 1864. The 
nishment of the Wicralrn for men isstill sanctioned bythe 
ws of Delaware, 875 seventeen men were pea 
we in Newcastle County alone. The history of Ohio tells 
us that the first punishment decreed for a white man in the 
State was the whipping of a thief in the Miami settlement, about 
1786. From that time until 1815 whi rise vies the penalty for 
numerous offenses, Other instances might given to show how 
ne erences ene TenRy States kept these barbarous laws. 
For instance, when a school for colored girls was ned in Can- 
terbury, Conn., by Miss Prudence Crandall, in 1833, the excite- 
ment and ition of the town was Leos A young negro 
woman who had come to town to attend the school was ordered 
to leave; and to rid of her and others an old vagrant law, 
which had long a dead letter, was resuscitated. This law 
required that whipping on the naked body, not exceeding ten 
stripes, should be inflicted on any person refusing to leave the 
town after ten days” eee girl stayed, however, and the 
town authorities did not to inflict the whipping. Before 
the year 18460 the whipping-post had been abolished in all of the 
Northern States, In the Southern States it remained as an inci- 
dent of slavery, but since the war its use has been rather ex- 
than otherwise, In Georgia it has been forbidden by 


statute, hut flogging is still relied upon in some of the 
lp Carolina and others—to keep in order petty 
fenders, 


Whisky.—The process of Se liquors from grain is 
thought to have first been discovered in India, and introduced into 
Europe by the Moors sbout1150, Its use in Ireland dates back to 
abont the same time, but it was not introduced into England until 
the close of thecentury, When first made, whisky was used as a 
medicine; and directions for making msagebaogh, or aqua vite, 
are contained in the “ Red Book of Ossory,” a volume compiled in 
the fourteenth century, in which it is described as a panacea for 
all diseases. The name whisky was at gr pa by the Scotch 
vin Ate poce dhe the liquor which they distilled from barley only, 
and had not, until later times, its present more general applica- 
tion. Usquebaugh was a Celtic name for the liquor, from which 
the word whisky is no doubt derived. 

White Cross Movement was instituted in England in 1882 
pews Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D. D., Bishop of Durham. 

hes of the White Cross army have been established in the 
United States. The obligations which are undertaken by its 
members ase as follows; I 'To treat all women with respect, and 
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a tan evolves combines with the oxide and reduces 


screens, ‘h the meshes of which it drops into any un- 
corroded les of metal being separated by the screens and Te- 
turned to thecaldrons, The sifted Jead is then washed, to deprive 
itof any free acid, stains or impurities, and ground in water, be- 
tween ray Recent tate) ante a Palate This is then 
and nes u drying-pans in the kiln-house, and 
gives the dry white lead of commerce. This dry lead is kneaded 
with li oil, and the mixtare is then ground fine in mills, 

Wildcat —'The fraudulent institutions known as wild- 
cat banks were started principally in the West and South after 
the closing up of the United States Bank and the transfer of its 
deposits to State banks in 1882, The searcity of capital in these 

made it comparatively easy to put in circulation an; 
that purported to be money. Hence, any one with a very limi 
capital—or, in fact, without any capital at all—could open a bank, 
issue $10,000 or more in small notes, and pass them over in easy 
loans to land speculators, who, in their turn, paid them out in 
country villages and among farmers, where the standing of the 
bank of issue would necessarily be unknown. Hundreds of these 
banks were started, and immense amounts of so-called money were 
loaned to build cities in the wilderness, and to contractors anxious 
to build railroads without material, tools or means of paying 
wages. In some cases the real place of issue was, for instance, 
New Orleans or Buffalo, while the bills purported to be issued and 
able in, say, Georgia or Illinois. This method of doing business 
four years, when the = of 1887, one of the most painfal 
and pro! crises in the financial aor of the United States, 
overtook the country. Fortunately this led to the adoption in 
nearly all the States of such banking laws as rendered similar 
schemes im ble in the future. ‘These institutions were called 
wildcat owing to their utter lawlessness and because their 
victims were “ most awfully clawed," 

Will is on instrument disposing of rty after death. The 
term is properly limited to an instrument disposing of real estate, 
and differs from a testament, which provides for the disposition of 

al property. Formerly non-eupatics or oral wills were al- 
ed, but now they are restricted to the case of soldiers and snil- 
ors in emergency. Wills can be made only by persons of *‘ sound 
and disposing mind,” but a liberal rule is applied in determinin, 
competency. It is safficientif the testator a general idea 
what he has, of what disposition will follow if he makea 
no will, and of the general effect of the provisions of his will, A 
monomania in general will not affect his competency. Wills must 
be written and signed by the testator in the presence of witnesses, 
The number of witnesses required is regulated by statute, and is 
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of the mlltary Jeaighta, clolters, ete; and the rete 
o etc. ; an wy on. 
ong ten am the sovereign’s pa ea crac eras Tt, Coren 
tions were thats to the bui by Hensy V1 
Elizabeth formed the terraces built the Nope po 


‘The oldest planted timber in England—that of the 
beth—is also in Windsor Park; and there are many St which 
itis well-established the age must be 1,000 years. In the royal 
vaults connected with St. George’s Chapel a number of kings and 
queens are buried. 
Wine Production of the World.—The average production of 
wine in the principal vine-growing countries of the world is as 
follows: France, 7 175,073 imperial gallons; A eria, 722,000,000 
Pony ee Italy, 605,000,000 imperial gallons; Spain, 484,- 
000 imperial gallons; Austria-Husgary, 187,000,000 imperial 
forrest Part , 88,000,000 a fwd pees Germany, 81,200, - 
ions; Russia, 77, i Crees, 
86200 00 Labheid rip 1 Cpe Switzerland, 25,600,000 imperial gal- 
imperial gallons; ‘United States, 18,000,000 
acl gallons; Turkey, 22,000,000 imperial gallons; Cape of 
Good Hope, 15,400,000 imperial gallons; Hpuradiies 15,400,000 ion 
pee lons; Servia, 11,000,000 imperial q ere 1,- 
imperial Ions; total, 2,485, 599,772 im imperial lons. 
Witchcraft.—T'he belief in witchcraft was probably inherited 
ae their pagan forefathers by the early Christiane, In 1484 
Innocent issued a bull directing the Teciatio tosearch out 
rae unish all guilty of such crimes; and in Germany alone, dur- 
ing the following three centuries, more than 10,000 persons were 
executed in consequence of this bull. Witches were hung in 
ere as late as 1716, and in Scotland until 1722. Thirt, 
sand reeine were sacrificed to this superstition during the 150 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 1688 four chil- 
ren of. pos joodwin, a respectable man in North Boston, were 
a disreputable Irish woman, and as they immediately 
+ set to show strange symptoms, their disorder was 
Sieclveted to Scedinate the more so since three Bostonians had 
already been hung for that offense. It was in Salem, however, 
where the fanatical excitement attendant upon this superstition 
was carried to its greatest height in America. The first all 
victims were in the family of Samuel Parris, a 
daughter, niece and two other girls began to show syipptoms like 





rs were among the chief inatigators. Under iy om 
c 

pote Ing, fifty oF maces tetrad Seth acai 

the jails were filled, and hundreds more were 


syiliomegenut, the grea onal el of England 

, the great conn: f 

Saxon times, by which the King was guided in all his main act 
* errecmnes Each oon its own W! pial a 

the union of the heptarchy , after which there was. 

ihe for the whole country. It was com} of peek ming 
siastics, the ealdormen of shires, and some of the chief prop: 

of land. The ers of the W: seem to been 


very extensive. The King’s title, however 
tonable, was not eatin complete ion ie renin, 
new laws 


The Witenagemot was abolished by William the Conqueror. 
Woman Suffrage.—The Constitution of the Colony of New 
Jorsey granted su to all inhabitants, under certain qualifiea- 
tions, irrespective of sex. This act was repealed, however, in 
1807. The first Woman's Rights Convention was baer 
1848, = — Falls, BY. and eel ee ‘ooo, 1 
y the Declaration of Independence. a 
National Woman's Rights Convention was held at Worcester, 
Mass. From that time until 1866 the subject was agitated in 
America and England, but no decisive action was taken, In the 
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latter the American Equal Rights Association presented the 
first Ruirion fee ween an lo lo ws for, 


ventions and 
the vaetcaion had such ons ‘an el the Seniee 
Convention in Massachusetts, held October 5th of age Fixes te! 
mitted Lucy Stone and Mary A. Livermore as regularly accredited 
delegates. “Since then several State conventions have indorsed 
woman come ore ber of the 
it o! to women. 
Tho tee Pee as ered in 1883 in the Territory of Washi 
ton, but has since been declared unconstitutional. Woman sut- 
fruge, limited to school elections or school meetings, hus been con- 
ferred in the States of Kansas, W: , Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Texas, Vermont, Arizona, the tas, Montana, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michigan and 
New York. In the two latter States the law requires that they be 
tax-payers. Widows and unmarried women may vote ropetie Ta 
district taxes in Idaho Territory if ate hold taxable p: 
ay any white widow hald of school hes py 
fied school voter; if she has no c! “ld, but is « tax- payer. she may 
me pee question of taxes. In O: Astron hive 
an property may vote at sel ‘idows, or 
unmarried women not minors who pay taxes and are listed as 
nts, guardians or heads of families, ey vote at school meet- 
Ings in Indiana. They have full municipal snd Mbssacige ae 
vote on the =e of sy in Arkansas and Tn 
England, Scotland and Wales women (unless married) paw Sora 
elective officers, except bade Diibe Parliament, on like terms seins 
men. In Ireland women vote everywhere for poor-law 
in Dundalk and other seaports, for harbor boards; in Tas for 


all municipal officers. In Sweden their suffrage is about the same 
ag in England, ¢ except that they vote inet for members of the 
House In Russia seit (heads of households) vote for 


ull elective officers and on all local questions. In Austria-Hungary 
peers vote (by proxy) at all elections. In Italy widows vote for 
of Barlian liament, In all the countries of Russian Asin 

See ene wherever a Russian colony settles. Municipal woman 
suffrage exists in New Zealand, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland and South America. Iceland, the Isle of Man and 
Pitcairn Island have full woman suffrage. Tasmania, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and « host of islands elsewhere, have partial woman suf- 


f 

Women, M of the Origin of. —W oman’s first appearance has 
been a fruitful subject of legends. The Phoenician myth of crea- 
tion is found in rey nf Pye alion and Galatea, There the 
first woman was carved ‘Sake rst man out of ivory, and then 
endowed with life by ‘Aphrod mane The Greek theory of the crea- 
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1853, we age ag ll Reet Tecate 
more complete it than of Great Britain, as no 
civilized country hom paper aes les of its best work in art 
aod manufacture. ‘The fair was held, like its predecessor in Lon- 
don, in « building especially constructed for purpose out of 


£10,000. He died, however, before it was o Similar ex- 
hibitions were held in London in 1871—72-'73-'74, but not prov- 
ay snecessful they were then given up. World's 
fairs have alxo been held at Paris in 1855, 1867, 1878 and 1889; in 
Vienna, in 1873; at Berlin, in 1881; at et TES (the Centen- 
nial Exposition), in 1876; and at New Orleans in 1885. Annual 
exhibitions, open to the whole world’s contributions, are held at 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and Louisville; but these are 
ly of much less pretentious character than those men- 
tioned above. These great exhibitions, althongh they have per- 
haps not accomplished all that was expected of them at their in- 
auguration, have certainly served as a powerfal stimulus to the 
world’s industry, and have also added much toward the 
ress of civilization and education in both hemispheres. 
PeWriting, History of.—The very first origin of the art of writ- 
ing has been a matter of speculation from the earliest thnes. The 
myths of antiquity ascribe it to Thoth, or to Cadmus, which only 
denotes their belief in its being brought from the Kast, or being, 
oles primeval. The Talmad ascribes it to a special revela- 
ton. Unquestionably the first step toward writing was rade pic- 
torial representations of objects, the next the application of a sym- 
bolic meaning to some of these pictures, and gradually all pictures 
became symbolic, and for convenience were abbreviated. Later 
they became conventional signs, and in time they were made to 
stand for the sounds of spoken language: The various systems 
of writing of the ancient world had probably at least three sourees— 
the Egyptian, the Assyrian and the Chinesesystems—all of which 
visti Famed hieroglyphics, or made up of pictures. The Egyp- 
tians had four distinct styles of writing—the hieroglyphics, hieratic, 
enchorial and Coptic. The hieroglyphic was probably in use be- 
fore 4,000 B. C., and at first was male up entirely of pictures; but 
about 2,000 B. C. the hieratic form was introdaced, in which the 
hierog!: were greatly simplified and developed into purely 
linear forms, The enchorial form of writing was in nse from 700 
B. C. to A. D. 200, and was a still further simplification of the 
earlier forms, finally developing into the alphabetic form known 
asthe Coptic, The cuneiform writing of the Assyrian empire 
utes the honors of antiquity with the Egyptian early forms. 
was probably hieroglyphic in its origin, but became modified 
by the di mt nations occupying the Assyrian empire until it 
assumed the form of the inscriptions as now known to archwol- 
ogists, The name of this writing is from a Latin word meaning a 
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prohibited by the Queen-mother from taking 
Aichernig and he was released with an ad; ioe. 
ree gave the greatest offense ni fase iene) at Oxford 
the doctrine of transubstantiation and another aynod was called, 
and ten of the opinions which he had publicly hed were de- 
clared to be heretical. Braga See sence Ss 
the University by Lente ing. He died at Lutterworth, December 
81, 1884. In 1428 were exhumed and burned, and the 
ashes were cast a the Swift by order of Clement VIII, in con- 
formity with the decree of the Council of Constance, who, May 5, 
1415, condemned as heretical, false and erroneous forty-five arti 
cles maintained by Wycliffe, and ordered that his bones should 
be dug out of consecrated ground and cast on a dunghill, His 
test work was the first complete translation of the Scriptures 
into Engtish and their cirenlation among the Pinte ne He was un- 
questionably a man of vigorous intellect, of le faith, and ear- 
nest and manly courage, He had a great retinue of pour preach 
ers and a large following among {Bee in the country, who 
later came to be known as Lollards, See Lollards.] He made a 
strong impression in his age, and ro pperomedars even tothe 
time of the Reformation in the sixteenth centw 
Xekec was formerly an armed vessel of great speed used by 
the Algerine corsairs. It carried three masts, on which square or 
lateen sails could be set. The bow and stern were remarkable 
for the small angle they made with the water. The sides were 
Jow, and the upper deck of great convexity, that the water mi Ss 
readily flow off thron, ugh the seuppers. ey carried from 1 
24 guns. A few of these vessels—unarmed—still sail the Medi. 
terranean as carriers of perishable 
Yale College was fonnded in 1700 under the trusteeship of the 
ten principal ministers of the Colony of Connecticut, who each con- 
tribnted amit of books. It was first established at Saybrook, 
‘bot in 1716 was removed to New Haven, Among its earl, ae 
were Governor Yale, after whom it was senedrandl ishop 
Berkeley. Of its four faculties, the medical was organized in 
1812, the theological in 1822, the legal in 1824, and the philo- 
sophical in 1847. 
‘ankee-Doodle.—The air known as ‘‘ Yankee-Doodle” was 
segelly *Nankee-Doodle,” and is as old as the tine of Crom- 
Jt was known in New England before the Revolution, and 
is said to have been played by the English troops in derisive allu- 
sion to the then popular nick-name of the New Englanders; and 
afterward the New Englanders, sa’ irae that the British troops had 
Sam wantin to dance to Yankeo. " adopted the air. 
Yankee, in of the Name.—The Pi which have been 
advanced as to the origin of this name are numerous. According 
to Thierny it was a corruption of Jankin, a diminutive of John, 
which was a nickname given by the Dutch colonists of New 
York te their neighbors in the Connecticut settlements. In a 
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Yosemite Valley, or, as it is also called, Yohamite, is situated 
the eastern portion of California, and is from § to 10 miles long, 
a little more than a mile wide. In some er the valley 
with noble oaks; in others it opens out into broad, iy 
The natural beauties of this region are of world-wide re- 
covered mountains, towering, with very steep 
wight of 3,500 feet, a precipice, or blalf, in one 
apd gelearpeyoaaed 3,089 feet above the valley; in an- 
perexicalsy, 8,270 feet high; waterfalls 
its sides from heights of 700 to almost’ 1,000 feet; 
waterfall broken into three laps, but of which the 
height is 2,550 feet. Of the other waterfalls on the sides 
, the Pohono, or Bridal Veil Waterfall, is particularly 
for its beauty, as well as for its height, which is 
, and almost unbroken. The Yosemite Valley was first 
entered by white men in 1855, but now, like the valleys of Switer- 
land, has its hotels and guides, and is yearly visited by American 
and foreign tourists. 
Zenana, or Zanana, a Persian word which signifies “ 
to women.” In Bengal a native gentleman's house consists of an 
outer and inner part. Each of these is in the form of a quad- 
rangle. ‘The former, well furnished, with fine rooms and win- 
ee out upon the public street, is for the use of men; 
the latter, of a mean and even squalid appearance, is devoted to 
the women, and is known as the Zenana, or Zanana. From 50 to 
100 Hindoo women are sometimes gathered together in these 
houses. They may go into each other's rooms, or take an airing 
in the courtyard, but must not be seen in public. Till about 
twenty-five years ago no Christian woman was itted to enter 
a Bengal Zenana, 
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but since then the lives of the inhabitants of 
these prison-houses have been materially brightened and en- 
larged through the efforts of European and American female 

mizodiacal Light i th singular appearan 
i it is the name given to a singular a co 
seen after sunset or before pains all cals Bie in low 
lntitades, and is obviously due to illuminated matter surrounding 
the sun in a very flat, lenticular form, nearly coinciding with the 
plane of the ecliptic, or, rather, with the suan’s equator, and ex- 
tending to a distance from the sun greater than that of the earth. 
Tt was first called to the attention of astronomers by Cassini about 
1683, and was long regarded as the sun's atmosphere. This idea, 
however, has been found to be incorrect, and it is now generally 
believed that the explanation of the phenomenon is to be found in 
supposing it to consist (like the rings of Saturn) of an immense 
assemblage of small cosmical masses, rocks, stones and pieces of 
metal, such as are continually encountering the earth in the form 
of aerolites or meteorites. For the dynamical stability of such a 
em it is only necessary that each fragment should separately 

ibe its elliptic orbit about the sun. 
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two sections. Walls are erected along the street, and visitors go 
from one section to another by means of a tunnel passing under 
the street. The grounds comprise about sixty acres, and are well 
filled with buildings, ponds, etc. There are real beaver ponds, 
aviaries, bear pits, monkey houses—in short, a place for every- 
thing in the animal line. This park was opened in 1828, and 
during the last five years the annual number of visitors has aver- 
aged about 700,000, while in 1886 there were added to the col- 
lection of animals 1,538. The Berlin Park is ranked by naturalists 
next to that of London; and the two in Paris, if combined, would 
make one as extensive as any in the world. In the United States 
the Philadelphia ‘‘ Zoo ” is the most extensive so far as buildings 
and collections go, and the enclosure comprises thirty-three acres 
of Fairmount Bark. The Cincinnati Zoological Park embraces 
sixty-five acres of suburban land, and was opened in 1875. The 
Chicago gardens are in the central part of the city, and have one 
of the finest herds of buffalo to be seen. In New York the col- 
lection of animals are kept in Central Park. There are in all 
forty-eight zoological gardens in the world, six of them being in 
the United States. 

Zululand is situated on the eastern coast of Africa, north of 
Natal. Its area is about 10,000 square miles, and its population 
before the war with England in 1879 was about 250,000. This 
war, which brought the Zulus and their King, Cetewayo, into 
prominent notice, was forced upon them by the representatives of 
the British Government in Natal, who had long been anxious to 
annex the country. In order to have some pretense for a forci- 
ble occupation of the land, Sir Bartle Frere demanded of Cete- 
wayo that large fines in cattle should be paid for offenses of the 
Zulus on the border; that he should disband his army, and not 
attempt to form it again; and that he should allow a British officer 
to live in Zululand and assist him in administering the government. 
This naturally brought about the desired war. At first the Zulu 
army, which numbered about 42,000 men, was successful in every 
battle, and had Cetewayo desired to push his advantage after the 
battle at Isandlwana hecould have crossed the border and complete- 
ly annihilated the English; but from the first he insisted that he was 
fighting on the defensive only, and his soldiers were under strict 
orders not to ge over into Natal to fight. The final battle in the 
war was fought on July 4, 1879, resulting in a total defeat of the 
Zulu army, and on August 138th Cetewayo was taken to Cape 
Town asa prisoner. Subsequently he was taken to England, but 
in December, 1882, he was reinstated King of Zululand, to rule it 
as a vassal of England. In 1883 he was wounded in a battle 
with one of the subordinate chiefs, who had been left in_posses- 
sion of a large tract of country at the north, and died in Natal in 

“March, 1884. It was in the Zulu War that the young Prince Im- 
perial of France was killed, he having joined the English army 
search of renown. 
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MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 





Abscess. A collection of purulent matter. 

Absorption, absorptive. Taking up or soaking up. 

Acephalous, Without a head. 

Aci Sour; a substance which neutralizes alkalies. 

Adhesivo strips, adhesive plaster. Cloth or other material coated on one side with stick» 
ing composition, 

Afterbirth. A body attached to the womb and by a cord to the child, supplying blood and 
nourisgment before birth. 

Albumen, albuminous, One of the elements of the body that hardens with heat. The 
white of an egg. 

Aliment, alimentary. Food. The alimentary canal begins with the mouth and ends 
with the rectum. 

Alkali. Caustic; a substance which neutralizes acids. 

Alterative. Altering or purifying the blood. 

Alternating. One medicine following another after an interval. 

Altruism. Regard for another. 

Alveoli. The bony sockets to the teeth. 

Alvine. Pertaining to the intestines, 

Anemia Deficiency in blood. The want of red corpuscles gives the pallid appearance 
to the skin, 

Anesthesia. Deprived of sensation. 

Anaphrodisiac, An agent to blunt rexual appetite. 

Anastomosis. Communication between blood-vessels, 

Anatomy. A description of the organs of the body. 

Anodyne. Relieving pain. 

‘Antacid. Nentralizing acid. 

Antibilious. A term applied to active cathartics, 

Antidote, Medicines counteracting poisons and rendering them inert, 

Sativert Mert Beeeinae eeaiciti ceo Jar intervals. 

tiperios ing up periodicity or appearance at regul 

Antiperistaltic. Forcing the contents of the bowels backward into the stomack, ' 

Antiseptic. Destroying poison. 

‘Antispasmodic. Stopping spasms. 

Antrum. A cavity in superior maxillary bone, connected with the nose. 

Anus. The lower opening of the bowel. 

Adrta. A large artery arising from the heart. 

Aperient. A gentle laxative or purge. 

‘Aphonia. Losa of voice. 

Aphthous. Affected with aphths; a curd-like covered sore. 

Areola, areolar. The connecting tissue between fibres and vessels, Pertaining to areolss, 

Artery. A blood-vessel which (with one exception) carries the red blood. 

Asphyxia, Snspended animation. 

Aspirator. A pumping apparatus with a long, fine, sharp-pointed tube for removing flulds 

% from invernal parts, ; ae in = ei 

assimilation. The act of transforming food into the various the body. 

Asthenic. Debilitated. pee 

Atrophy, atrophied. Wasting away. Withered. 

Auscultation. Discovering chest diseases by listening. 

Axillary. Arising from a depression between the stem and'leaf-stock. 
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A long piece of cloth, of variable width, used for binding, 
'Y'o deprive of sensibility. 
‘The fourth and fifth teeth from the centre of the lips 
fluid secreted by the liver- Pertaining to bile: = peculiar temperament, 
7m 
pening vein in the arm to let out blood, 
Mor anything of ita Kiz 
t for Wnting the urethra, 
air tothe lungs. Brouchi. 
hi. wer uir-paseage, 
iner surface of the cheeks. 
















1 or low form of ongani==+ion. 
ying into the colon ; the blind gut, 


Pertaining to calealus, 
in size, 
or ease. 
elementary bodies or metallaids, 
to the bwart 


, elastic, solid part of the body, Gristle, Uristly. 


les. 

ily flow. 
nation of the bow 
near iiaend, ased for 








nveying fuida, 








particle of living matter, ‘The body and all of its paris are made up 
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ortical. The bark or external portion 

Costiveness. Irregular and delayed motion of the bowels. Constipation, 
Gounter-itritation’ Irritating one part to relieve irritation in another, 
Grampa. Sudden and painful contractions of muscles. 

Granial. Belonging to the skull. 

Oriata. ‘The period vf change ; it may be to worse or to better, 
Dal-de-sac. A pour 

Oupping. Drawing | tiood by lancing, and the application of a heated cup. 


D=ECUSSATE. To crors each other. 
Defecation. Evacuation of the bowels. 

Dejections. Matter voided ‘rom the bowel. 

Delirium, Mental abcrration. 

Deltoid muscle. A muscle passing over the shoulder and terminating at the centre and 
outer part of the upper arm, 

Depurative. }urifying. Removing impurities, 

Dextrine. A substance obtained from starch, 

Diagnosis. Discovery of o discase by ite symptoms; discriminating between a disease 
and othera with which it may be confounded. 

Diaphoretic. Inducing perspiration ; sweating. 

Diaphragm. The muscle sepurating the chest and its contents from the abdomen and 
its contenta, 

Diastaltic. Reflex action induced by tho spinal marrow. 

Diathesis. Tendency of the constitution to a particular disease, 

Diathetic. Relating to predisposition to disease, 

Dietic, dietetic. Relating to the food and drink, 

Digestion. Converuion of the foud into form suitable for nourishment and into refuse or 
excrement. 

Disinfectant. Purifying or cleansing from infection. 

Diuretic. Increasing by secretion the quantity of urine. 

Dram. One-eighth of an ounce, or a teaspoonful of fluid, 

Drastic. Very powerful cathartic action, 

Duct. Cenal. 

Duodenum. The first part of the intestines, 

Dysmenorrhea. Painful menstruation. 

Dyspne@a. Difficult breathing. 


Fooonomy, The purta constituting the body or the laws governing them, 
Effete. Worn out: useless, 

Effasion, Escape of a fiuid. 

Eiimination. Ejection by stimnlating the secreting organs. 

Eliminatives. Agents which expel substances from the bod body, as by the akin, kidneys, eto. 

Emaciation. Loss of flesh, 

Embryo. The animal in its earliest existence in the uterus, 

Emesis. Vomiting. 

Emission. A discharge. 

Bmalsion. A pharmacal compound of oil and water. 

Emonctory. Any organ of the body acting as the outlet of effete and worn-out matter. 

Enceinte. Pregnant. 

Encephalon. The head ; all within the head, 

Encysted. Covered with s membrane or rnc. 

Endosmosis. Fluids passing through membranes into structures. 

Enema. Liqnid irjections into the bowel. 

Enervation. Weakness. 

Enteric. Intestinal. 

Entozoa. Worms, 

Ep:demic. A dinense attacking many individuals in a locality at the rame time. 

Epmhelial. Relating to the thin covering to the eyes, Iipr, mouth, intestines, and the like, 

Erosion. Corrosion ; cating away. 

Erosis. Amatory passion. 

Eructations. Wind or gasca raised from the stomach with some noise. 

Besence, essential. The active principle of plants, A diluted oil. 

Bustachian tube. A canal about two inches in length connecting the ear and back of the 
mouth (pharynx). 
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HPS, Debilitated ; exhausted. 
Hereditary. Transmitted from parent to child, 
Hibernate, hibernation. A partial suspension of animation, Animals that slep 
h the winter, hibernate. 
Histogenetic. Tissue-forming. 
Hydragogues Medicines producing copious, watery, alvine discharges, 
Hydrocarbons. Starch, sugar, and oils. 
Hydrogen. A eee gas, forming, by chemical combination, water and ani- 
mal and 


Hygiene, hygienic. The science of the preservation of health. 
Hynen’ A Yold of membrane at the outer orifice of the vagina, found sometimes, but 
not always, in virgins. 
Hypertrophy. Increased Baictibon and consequent growth. 
Hypnotic. Producing sl 
Hypochondriagis Belief in the possession of an imaginary disease. 
Hypodermic. Under the akin. 
Hy bodermie syringe. An instrument for injecting liquid remedies under the akin, 


LEUM. The convoluted portion of the intestines. 
Impotence. Loss of sexual power ; inability to copulate. 

Indications. The symptoms or conditions needing medication. 
Infection, infecting. Tho communication of disease by touch, food, drink, or the breath. 
Infecundity. Unfruitfulnesa, 
Infiltrate. To penetrate the pores of a part. 
Inflammation. A condition attended with heat, pain, redness, and swelling. 
Injection. Passing a hquid into a cavity of the body, through and by means of a syringe. 
Innocuous. Harmless. 


Insomnia. Inabihty to sleep, 
Inspiration. Inhaling air by the lungs. 
ted. Thickened by evaporation. 
Instinct. An inborn principle directing to health and self-preservation. 
Intercostal. Between the riba. 
Intestine, intestinal. The canal from the stomach to the anus; the bowels. Relating 
to the intestines. 
Invermination. Infested with worms, 
Iris. ‘The colored membrane seen in the eyeball; it is blue in blue eyes, gray in gray 


eyes, etc. 
Irritation. Local excitement, or excess of vital action. 


KNB YE. ‘Two organs, one on each ride of the spine, internally and above the 
small of the back, which secrete the urine from the blood. 


LAQHByMAL gland. Organ for forming tears, 
Lachrymation. Weeping. 

Lacteal. Milky. Vessels containing chyle. 

Larynx. The Adam's apple of the neck ; the upper part of the windpipe which contains 
the organs of volce. 

Lancinating. A deep and sudden pain, compared to the stab of a lance, 

Leeching. Removing blood by the application of a leecb 

Lesion. A discased change. 

Leucocytes. White corpencide of the blood. 

Leucorrhea. Whites. 

Liquor sanguinis. The fluid part of the blood, holding in nclution fibrine, albumen, etc. 

Liver. The great assimilating gland of the body. It is situated below the diaphragm or 
midriff, and above the stomach, bowels, and kidney, and extends from the base of the 
chest to the spine, and from side to side. 
Lobe. A rounded, projecting part. 

Loins. The small of the back, between the ribs and pelvis, 

une: Two organs situated in the chest, one on each side, with the heart between; 

the organs of respiration, 
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Pancreas, pancreatic juice. A large gland in the abdomen, beneath and behind the 
stomach. Ita secretion. 

Papilie. Little raisea points upen the surface; they can be seen upon the tongue, 

Papulose, papular. With dry pimples. 

Paralysis. Tv lose the power of motion in a part, or sensation, or both. 

Parasites. Animals or plants that subsist upon others, 

Parenchyma. The texture of organs like the liver, kidneys, eto, 

Parotid gland. A gland at the angle of the lower jaw, which secretes saliva and dis- 
charges it by a short tube upon the cheek near an upper molar (back) tooth. 

Paroxysm. The period of more aggravated symptoms, following an interval of compar 
ative freedom. 

Parturition. Childbirth. 

Pathology. That department of medical sclence whose gbject is the: knowledge of dinease. 

Pelvis. The bony structure at the termination of the spine, enveloping and protecting 
the lower intestines, bladder, genitals, etc. 

Peniandria Monogynia. A name given to a class of plants having five stamens and one 
style, 

Percussion. Striking with the finger-tips to discover by the resonance the condition of 
internal parts, 

Perineam. The part between the genitals and the anus or tip of the spine, 

Periodicity. Oocurring at regular periods, as a chill every other day, eto, 

Periosteum. The tough membrane covering all bones. 

Peristaltic. The peculiar motion of the intestines which propels its contents forward, 

* somewhat like the crawling of a worm. 

Peritoneum. The membrane lining the abdominal walls and covering the intestines. 

Petaloid. Resembling a leaf-stock. 

Petals. The colored leaves of a flower. 

Pharmacist, pharmaceutist. One who manufactures drugs, 

Pharmacy. The manufacture of drugs. 

Pharynx. The posterior portion of the cavity of the mouth, behind the palate, above the 
wind-pipe and gullet, The breath and food pass through {t. 

Phosphorus, phosphates. A substance familiar to us in matches, It is # constituent 
of the brain and nerves. 

Phrenic nerve. The respiratory nerve. It arises in the neck, passes through it and the 
chest, and ia mainly distributed to the diaphragm. 

Physiology. The functions of the organe of the body; the phenomena of life. 

Pile-compressor. An instrumcnt supporting the rectum and anus, 

Placenta. A fleshy body attached to the womb and by a cord to the child, supplying blood 
and nourishment before birth. 

Plasma. The fiuid portion of the blood holding in solution fibrine, albumen, eto. 

Plastic. Formative. 

Plethora. Abounding in blood ; full-blooded. 

Pleura. A wetted membrane lining the walls of the chest and covering the outer surface 
of the lung. There are two. 

Plexus. A net-work of blood-vessels or nerves. 

Pneamogastric nerve. The great nerve distributed to the chest and stomach. 

Polypus. A kind of tumor. 

Post-mortem. Aftcr death. 

Prevnce. The prolonged akin of the penis which covers the glans or head, 

Probang. A whalebone rod with a sponge on one end. 

Piobe. A wire for examining wounds, canals, eto. 

Prophylactic. Preventive. 

Prostate gland. A gland at the upper portion of the urethra surrounding it and touch 
ing the bladder. 

Psoas muscle. The great muscle which draws the thigh up to the abdomen. 

Paberty. That period of life, about tho age of 13, when the procreative organs mom 
rapidly develop; hair grows about them and upon the face of the male, the breaste 
of the female enlarge, and, in fact, the period of youth has passed and that of man- 
hood or womanhood arrived. 

Pubic bone. A bone in the lower abdomen immediately under that part of the surface 
covered with hair. 

Pulse. The beating or throbbing of arteries produced by affiux of blood from heart. 

Pupil The circular opening in the colored part of the eye (iris). 

Purgative. A medicine causing free alvine discharges, 
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‘AMPON. A plug made of lint or cotton. 


Tapping. ‘Drawing off fluids in cavities by pancturing the surface. 
Tenesmus. Violent contractions. . 

Testes. The male organs contained in the scrotum. 

Testicles. Testes. 


o 


Tetanus. Permanent contraction of muscles. 
Therapeutics, The department of medical ecience concerned the treatment of dis 


ease. 

Thoracic. Pertaining to the chest. 

Thyroid glands. Throat-glands. 

Tissues, The anatomical elements of organs. 

Tonics. Remodies which improve the health and strength, 

Tonsil, A gland at the aide of the throat near the soft palate, 

Toxic. Poisonous, 

Sinenoe. xhat part of the windpipe between the larynx or vocal organs and the bron 
tul 

Traumatic. Pertaining to a wound. 

Tubercle. Concretions of degenerated matter. 

Tubule. A little tube or canal, 

Tympanitic. Having u drum-like sound from the accumulation of air, 

Tympanom. The drum of the ear. 


BG fried ulceration. Achronic sore situated in the soft parts, A diseased action re- 
puting in ulcer, 


Umbilicus. The navel. 

Uremic. Pertaining to urine. 

Urea. A constituent of urine. 

Ureters. The canals, two in number, carrying the urine from the kidnoya to the bladder, 

Uretim: ‘The canal or pipe leading from the bladder for the conveyance of urine from 

e body. 

Uric acid. “A constituent of urine; in excess it forms combinations, producing calculus 
or stone, 

Urine. The secretion of the kidneys which collecta in the bladder and is discharged 
throngh the urethra. 

Uterus. An organ situated between the bladder and rectum and above the vagina, 
whicn holds the foetus during gestation. 

‘A fleshy organ hanging from tho centre of the soft palate. 


VAQOINE. Pertaining to small-pox. 
Vagina. The canal, five or six inches in length, leading to the uterus or womb. 
Varicose. Pertaining to a dilated vein. ° 
Vascular. Full of blood-versels. 
Vaso-motor. Affecting vessels by reflex nervous action. 
Vein. A blood-versel which, with one exception, carries the blue or venous blood, 
Ventricle. A chamber in the heart. 
Vertigo. Dizzinesa. 
ve . A bladder-like rac. 
Vesicular. Full of little vessels. 
Nioarlo} oasis place of another ; a function performed through other than the natural 
channel 
Virus, The poison transmitting infectious disease. 
gv viscera. An organ of the body. Organs, 
Vitality. The vital principle. 
Void. To evacuate. 
Vomiting. Emptying the stomach upward. 


ATER-BRASH. A profuse flow of saliva, 
Womb. An organ situated between the bladder and rectum aad above the va 


gina, which holds the fortus during gestation. 
zoom, zoM. Animal. Animals. 
Zymotic. Bpidemic and contagious, 
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of 
fell in love with Theseus. who was shut up in the labyrinth to 
devoured by the Minotaur. Sho gave Theseus ‘of thread 
Sig leet the of the laby- 
After he had conquered the Minota: her, 
but after a time forsook her. On some author- 
ities, she hanged herself. 

ATE. of Jupiter and of all evil, She raised such 
among the Jupiter banished her from heaven 
and sent her to d on earth, where she invited mankind to 

ovil thoughts and actions. 


Baccus was son of Jupiter and Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, 
He was the god of wine, and is generally represented crowned 
with vine leaves. 


Borgas. The name of the north wind from the Hyper- 
borean mouatains, According to the he was son of 
Astreusand Aurora. He was fond of Hyacinthus, 
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Hercunes. A celebrated hero who, after death, was ranked 
among the gods. 
Hesione. danghter of Londemon, king of » It was her 


A 
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gods. By her with Ju , Juno became the queen 
all the ag Ripe pete Being ‘She prenided 
m: and patronized those of her sex who were dis- 
hod for virtuous conduct. 
Torrrek, ‘The chief of ali the of the ancienta. 


en ferior power at Rome, who over houses 

Luutnes. ‘The manes of the dead. The that 
after death the de souls wandered over the world and 
disturbed the peace of its inhabitants. 


b hose 

souls of the dead which had been for a certain time con- 
fined in Tartarus. Those who drank of this river forgot what- 
ever they had previously known. 


Mzpvsa. One ci. the siren Gorgnes, daiehter of Thiet and 
Ceto. She was the only one of Gorgons subject to mor- 
tality. She was celebrated for her personal charms and the 
beauty of her hair, which Minerva changed into serpents, 
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which was sung in lus honor for killing the serpent 


PaLuas. A name of Minorva. She is said to have received the 

peaeis Deotey ae lcd 8 noted giant eee ee 
Pax, The god of shepherds, huntsmcn, and the bitants of the 
coantry, He was in appearance a monster; ne had two small 
horns on his bead, his legs, thighs, tail and feet wore like 
oma. A cols 
mote dime gtieahar he). female that over 


to Hesiod. 
PAaSIPHAE. #A daughter ofthe San snd of Persia who marriod Minos, 
king of Crete. She became the mother of the Minotaur which 
Pawates Certain intone leities the Romans, who pre- 
A et d ann wi 
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Son of Molus and Enaretta. After death he was con- 
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over sleep. 
ae glar o the head and breasts of a woman, the 
body of 8 dog, the of a serpent, the wings of o bird, and 


Srvx. Mcelebrated river of the infernal regions. The held it 
in met veneration that they always swore by it, oath be- 


ing 
Tantarvus. One of the regions of hell. where, to Virgil, 
the souls of those who were exceptionally depraved were pun-~ 


TenpisicHore. One of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemo- 
syne. She presided over ¥ 
Tuauts. One of the Muses, She presided over festivals and comic 


Tuetis. A sea deity, danghter of Nereus and Doris 


ee ‘thy chil whom she ange int tbe 

jeus, their son be; 

er peas fim, invalneratie in every part of the 
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erases, The Te A name given to the sa is eon Ot Coolus 

an irra. 

Tarron. A sea a ceity sam of Neptune and Amphitrite. He was 
very powerful, and could calm the sea and abate storms at his 


pleasure 
Trenave, or Typson. A famous t, son of Tartarus and 
who had a hundred heads. i¢ made war azainst the gods, 
was put to rahe by the thunderbolts of Jupiter, who crushed 
him under Mount tna. 
Upanta. One of os Muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. 


She presided over astronomy. 
Venus. One of the most oalcbrated deities of the ancients; tho 
Jess of beauty ani mother of love. She from the 


en aly on hala iors cas Socal re all the gods 
r bea 
Vest, X goddess, daughter 0 f Rhea and Saturn. Sbaeee 
‘iam, a Gelobratel statos ft of Pallas, was supposed to 
served within her Het ates where a fire was kept cootinnally 


burning. 
Vuicanvs. The over fire, and who was the 
Rene cee Sha orked ae ve rr 





Lease. BE RTS FLOR SOT fe SE Dee ee 
Legal Tender. eee ee ne Saas to be legal und 
@ proper means 


administrators. 
Lien. A valid claim by reason of some debt. 
Liquidation, The settling and adjustment of accounts, 
Maturity. The time when a payment is due. 
Mortgage. - & conditional conveyances of property giving a right of 
re: 


action 
Fecal” dia parson #0 whota Sspayinent te ON 
5 1 perscn: om me! ie. 
eae A notary’s official notioe of noo-payarent of azine, draft, 


Rebate. A reduction in consideration of prom yment, 
pare A written acknow! it bed ate ae 
in saving a vessel, 
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A claim off- a debt. 


ranafer. 3 A ‘couveyanse whe Be 
‘encuen craves a Pol 
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Galley. The kitchen. 
Gangway. “ann entrance to a ship. 


Gra; inal anehor. 
Hai yards. ‘or hoisting sails. 
Hatch, or popes fs in the deck. 
Heave to. To stop a ships bow to the wind, 
Hold. The interior of vessel 
Hull. The body only of a vessel. 
Jaw. The end of a oat or gaff. 
Jib, A Lana: ‘at a ship's bow. -~ 
Jurymast. 


Jibe. To shift'a oe from One side to the other. 
Keel. The lowest timber in a ship. 
Knot. A nautical mile. 
Larbord. The left hand of a ship looking toward the bow. 
Launch. To let a ship slide into the water. 
Lead. A mass of 1 used in sounding. 
Lee. Away from the wind. 
Leeway. e lee motion or space of water. 
Locker. “As chest OF box. ‘i a PY; 
or ine. A rope used for measuring the speed of a vessel. 

rae r Logbook, The Bhip's record or diary. 

Ly. To bring a ship nearer to the wind. 
Manrope. pe uaedt in going up or down the ship’s side. 
Mast. An .iprght piece of timber set in a ship for supporting sails, 


Me ¢ head or top of a mast. ~ 

‘Mess. A number of men eating together. 

Midships. The middle, or widest part of a ship. 

Mizzenmast; Mizzensatl. The hindmost when there are three, 
Moor. Tosecure a ship in any position. 

Nip. A short turn, as in a rope. 

Painter, A ropo used to secure a boat to anything. 

Pay Out. To slacken or give out, as to pay out a FORE: 

Peak. The upper and outer corner of a boom sail. 

Pintle. The bolt on which a rudder is hung. 

Port. The same as larbord. 

Port or Porthole, An opening in aship' scide to admitt Hebb and alr 
Quarter, The stern portion of a ship’s side. 


. The inclination of a mast. 
Reef. A _oh portion, of the sail which is clewe* up when the wind is 
‘h to expose the whole. 
Reef. “ot © up such a portion. 
Re e end of a ropo through a pully, ete. 
Reeve. term applied generally to a vessel's ropes, etc. 


Houde. ao ‘ open space of ater where ships may anchor. 

owloci rrangement for giving purchase to an oar in rowing. 

Rudder, The contrivance which Steers @ vessel. 

Scud. To sail before a heavy wind or gale. 

Sail. The sheet of canvas which is exposed to the wind and gives 
motion to the vessel. 
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Espressioo, or Con esepressione. With expression. 
ine. Theend. ‘Fork, or For. strong, loud. 
Furioso. With great ation. justo. In perfect time. 


Grave. The slowest time or uveaionk 

Gusto, Con gusto. With style; taste. Il. The. 

Impetuoso. Impetuously. in. In; as In tempo. 

Intrado, or Introduzone, An introduction to a se of music. 

Largo. ” A slow and solemn degree of ‘ime, 

Legato. Inasmooth, even TORING, Lightly. 

Marcato. Ina marked manner. “yt same. 

Mezzo. Ina medium degree; as mney forte. 

Moderato. Moderately. Malto. Vers as Malto forte. 
Movimento. Movement; time. Nobili Grandly ; impressively, 
Obligato. An essential portion of a composition. 

Citaue, or 8va. ae stare: _ ‘i a 

dale, or Ped. es that performer must preas down pedal 
Pen. A little. Piano, , or P. Soft. 

Pianissimo, or PP. Very soft. Plus. More. 

Pompoto, Pompousty: * Presiiiate.” Very quickly; hurried} 

mposo. ompous ect: ery quic! q 
Premiere, First; miere tots; first time. bs a ¥: 
seme: Ve quick. Primo. As Violino rimo, first violin. 
e manner of; like Quieto. ith repose, quietly 
pido. Rapidly. Rinforzando. Rinf. or Rf. with increase. 

Rilenente, renato. Decreasing in speed. 

Segno. Sige , a8 al segno, go back to sign. 

Sempre. ways, asSempre piane. Serioso. Seriously. 

Solo, Sola. Alone. A composition rendered by one person. 

Sostenuto or Sost. Prolonged, sustained. -4 

Spirito. With spirit. 

laccato. Each a note to be distinctly marked. 

Stesso. The same. 

Syncopation. Connecting the last note of a bar with the first note 
of the foilowing, thus forming one prolonged note with a 
duration equal to the two. 

Syncopate. In a syncopated style. Tanto or Ton. “ot so much. 

‘ardo. Slowly. Tempo Comodo. Conveniently. 

Theme. A nub ject. ‘anquillo. Tranquilly. 

Tremendi. With terrific expression. 

Tremando, Tremolo. The rapid striking of a note so as to produce 
a tremulous effect. 

Trille, or Trillo. A trill or shake. 

Trio. A composition for three performers. - 

Triplet. A group of three notes equal in duration of time to tws 
notes of the same value, 

Un A. Asun , & little. 

Veloce. Rapic pidly. 

Velocissimo. ith great rapidity. 

Vigoroso._ With vigor. 

Vivaee. Vivamented; briskly. 

Volts Subito. Turn over quickly. 
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89 
Bry 
-89 
143 
185 
-68 
Colosseum, The.. -89 
Colossus of Memnon: :90 
Colossus of Rhodes 90 
‘olumbian Order 898 
Comets........... 90 
289 | Comets, Composition of. 91 
Commanders of Am. Army, List of .15 
Commons, House of 448 
a 
Charms. Company of the In 54 
Chi Company of ihe West, The 53 
& Compass, The. 93. 
Charqui. Compound E 
Chartreuse Compressed Alr Engines . 04 
. Concordat, French. OF 
Cheops, Pyramid of. Condensing Engine 896 
Chess, Origin of Confederate Treasure 95 
Chevy Chase... Confucianism 95 
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China, Great Wall of, Connecticut, Slavery in. 370 
China, Imperial Canal Constitutional Amend'ts, 96 
China, Porcelain Tower 78 | Constitutfon,U.S., Ratifica’n of the.96 
Chinese Burial Customs. 79 | Consuls-General, U.8., Salaries of ..96 
Chinese Edible Dog .... -80 | Consuls, U. 8.. Balarice of. 96 
Chinese Immigration Law. 80 | Continental Currency. 96 
Chiron.............5 .74 | Copperhead Aa 
Cholula, Pyramid of. 405 | Coquina. 146 
Christian Ass., Young Men's .81 | Corday, Charlotte 97, 158 
Christian Era a Cordials . 5, 76, 102, 217, 240, 
Christmas Day, Celebration of. Corduroy 
Church Bells 82 | Corner-Stones, 
Church of England. .83/ Coronation Stone. 
Cimarron Territory. 275 | Corpuscular Theot 
Cineinnatl, Society: 83 | Corsets 
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Jewish Oral Law 
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Justinian, 1 
Kalends . 
Keely Motor, Tho. 


King ‘Arthur and His Knights. 
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King James’ Bible 
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King’s Evil. 

Kissing the Book 212 
Knecht Clobes 379 
Knighthood .. . 213 


Knights Bachelors 
Knights Banneret . 
Knights of Bath . 

Knights of Momus, Celebration of. 310 
Knights of Our Lady of Mercy....-214 
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Naval Academy, U. 8 
Navies of Europe . 
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